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PREFACE. 


The former Gazetteer of Ballia was compiled, shortly 
after the formation of the district as a separate adminis- 
trative unit, by the late Mr. D. T. Roberts, I.C.S., and 
Mr. A. Robinson, I.C.S. The former subsequently pro- 
duced his valuable report on the revision of records, from 
which much information has been obtained in compiling 
this volume. The revision was first undertaken in part 
by Mr. T. W. Morris, I.C.S., and subsequently by Mr. 
R. Oakden, I.C.S. , to whom I am especially indebted 
for his ready help, both in collecting new material and 
in revising the proof. 

Allahabad: 

[ H.R.N. 

November 1907. ) 
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General FEATtjafcfc 

The district of Bal^ta 'i%*tfte easWra'M-OsP'Of fihe five which 
constitute the Benflifjft division, and comprises ah irregularly 
shaped tract of coun&^extending westwards from the confluence 
t of the Ganges and Ghagra. The foraMa giyc r bounds it on the 
south, separating Balliafrom the pafjratf& ar and Arrah in 

tho Shahabad district of .Bengal ; 0pfa the latUr^Ipws along the 
northern and eastern borders, tnf country beyoudbit including 
tho Salempur pargana of Gorakh^r and* Safari sd&Chapra of 
the Bengal district of Sarau. (%, the w4irt«{W Iwitufery is for 
tho most part artificial, the most IjtSportanfo^eeptidhwieiiig the 
Sarjn river for several miles of its bourse, the north Ballia 
marches with the Muhammadabad affei Sagrit®fifeilsof Azamgarh; 
and to the south with the Muharamadatyd tabsil of th# Ghazipur 
district. The geographical limits are the'par^^t^^S 0 33' and 
26° 11' north latitude and 83° 38' and 84° S^fcast lougitudo. 
The extreme length of the district from east to west is about 63 
miles, and the greatest breadth fiom north to south some 42 miles. 
The district does not extend to tho actual confluence of tho two 
great rivers, but stops at the boundary of fcdiitab Diatk, a mahal 
of Shahabad in Bengal. The total area is a variable quantity, to 
a greater extent indeed than in any other district of the United 
Provinces. This is due to the erratic action of the Ganges and 
Ghagra, which are apt to vary their channels from year to year in a 
most remarkable fashion. The net result is, however, fairly con- 
stant^ the average of a series of years bo taken ; for loss in one place 
is generally compensated by gain in another direction. In 1006 
the whole area was 793,623 acres or 1,240 square miles. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the last survey the total was 792,151 acres, 
hut by 1901 this had risen to 800,124 acres, since which time 
there has been a slight decline, the average for the five years 
prior to 1906 bung 797,708 acres. Earlier figures are not 
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available, ow mg to tho frequent interchange of territory w ith tho 
neighbouring districts.. The variations are confined to a few 
parganas only, and aro most noticeable in Hoaba, Ballia, and 
Kharid. 

In its general aspect tho district is a level plain without 

anj lulls or natuial eminence, tho only variations leing caused by 

the high 1 anhs of the great rivers and the gentle slope from 

the central watershed towards the Canges, Ghagra and Sarju. 

Hove and ther 1 are to be found depressions of varying depth and 

extent, in which tho surface drainage of the interior collar's, prior 

to its despatch by small streams and channels into the man 

systems of tho rivers. Tho only two natural divisions are those 
* « 

of the interior uplands, which consist of comparatively old forma- 
tions of alluvial deposit, and the riv< ntin alluvium, which is con- 
stantly liable to change, the great< r part of it being mundamd 
during the rains, when the great riv< rs are apt to change their 
course and pro luce the must r« markable alterations m (lie 1 ound- 
ury and physical conformation of this portion of tke district* 

In point of ana the two divisions are approximately equal. 
The uplands have ah avuago bought of some 210 fe* t above the 
sea level, and comprise tho western half of the district, embracing 
tho whole of the Bhadaon, Lakhno^vr and Kopacliit parganas, 
luo^t of Mikaudarpur, the int< nor portion of Garha, and a narrow 
strip of land extending eastwards into Kharid and Ballia. Hero 
the hound ar) is marked roughly on tho south by tho lmo of 
railway as far as Sahatwar, from a short distance be\ond 
which tho gradually shelving promontory of old alluvium 
terminates, Iv-nding backwards m a direction generally parallel 
to that of tho Glmgnt, close to the town of Bansdih, from 
which place it curves westwards and then north to Maniar. Tho 
latter town stands on tho hank of the Ghagra, which is hero fixed 
by a huge reef of htnlcnr. There is a second ridge of tho same 
nature twelve mihs further up atQnthganj, hut between those two 
Bpots the hod widens out into an extensive alluvial tract, tho edge 
of the uplands receding several miles to the south. Beyond 
Qulhganj there is another stretch of low alluvial land, continuing 
as far as Bilthra, where tho high bank once again touches the 
river. Ou tho south-west tho uplands terminate in tho valley of 
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the Sarju, which has a deep channel of no great width. In the 
interior the level is only broken by scattered depressions and the 
ill-deiinod lines of drainage, of which further mention will bo 
male later. The soil is for the most part a light loam with a 
considerable almixturo of sand, very similar to that prevailing 
in the north of Azamgarh, whore it is known as balsundar . 
On the higher ridges tho proportion of sand increases, and £ho 
Ian l becomes very light, though not unfertile In tho depres- 
sions the soil stiffens into clay, and in these tracts, which are often 
very extensive, rice is the prevailing crop. Tho western portion 
of the uplands is further characterised by wide stretches oitesar, 
which is V'WV common in Kopachit, Lakhncsar, iffiadaonaiid part 
of rtikandarpur. The us^tr area makes its presence known by tho 
appearance of the saline efflorescence known as reh, which is an 
almost invariable result of saturation and the absence of nny well 
marked channel for the escape of the surface drainage. It is 
impossible to show tho u'tuul proportions in which tho ai\a is 
divided between tho different soils, owing to the absence of any 
statistics, but on th * whole it may bo said tha 1 loam accounts for 
some GO per cent, of the area, the rest being divided between tho 
light Rumlv soils and the various denominations of clav, disiiu- 
guished by the peoplo as matin' and kai'<nl. 

The lowland tract comprises the rest of the district, but is far 
from being of a uniform character throughout. The mam distinction 
is between the more recent an<l t he more ancient alluvium, the former 
being that lying on the immediate banks of the rivers, known 
generically by the name of diara, whieh corresponds to the 
khadit' and leach har of other parts; while the latter includes 
thoso lands whieh havo remained untouched for a long period 
and aro rilarkcd by inexhuustiblo fertility, b\ close and ooik- 
tinuous cultivation, by numerous grows, and by dt nscly clustered 
villages. A further distinction should bo made between tho 
recently formed lowlands of tho (tangos and those of the Ghagra. 
Tho two rivers differ very greatly in the nature of their 
action, with tho result that, tho new formations exhibit widely 
different characteristics. In the ext romo east of the district the 
two blend into one another without any lino of demarcation. There 
is similarly in most cases no clear boundary between the ancient aud 
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recent deposits, save where the Gauges has cut into tho older 
formations within the, last few years, leaving a cliff of sand 
with a top layer of earth varying iu depth from little more than 
a foot to several yards, or in tho few places whore tho»flnod 
1 ank of the Ghagra is clearly marked. Tho surface of tho 
lowlands is often very uiiovon, being scored in ovory direction by 
irregulhr depressions marking tho old courses of lie rivers, some 
of these almost, resembling tributary streams and others surviving 
as narrow lagoons, while others again arc merely traceable in the 
long ridges of unfertile sand. As a rule the level is about, lo 
feet below that of the uplauds, though it varies fiom place to 
place: tho only re ordod luighls are iho^o of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey pillars at Him lihapra to tho north-east of Hallia, 
Khadipur to tho noith <>f Hausdih, and Nurpur near Keoti, which 
are at the 1 ase 201, 20o, and 100 feet respectively above tho 
Karachi sea level. 

The Ghagra is a great river, navigable throughout its length 
in this district, and inched for a long distance above the Halim 
1 orders, by boats of large* tonnage and stern-wheel steamers of 
considerable cnrr\ ing capacity, even when it lias shrunk to its 
smallest dimensions during tho dry season. The river has its 
origin in tho mountains of Kuruaun and Nepal, and is formed of 
the combined waters of the Cl auk a, Kaunulu, itapti and many 
smaller streams, [t swells during tho rains tu an immense si/o, 
and as the current is then \ory stiong and rapid, tho damage 
done by Hooding is frequently severe. The stream is apt to till the 
entire spaco between the Hood banks and its subsidence is accom- 
panied by the formation of numerous side channels and back- 
waters in tho low alluvial lands, while the whole surface of tho 
country thus inundated is changed to a surprising oxtenfc.from year 
to year. The courso of the rivor is stereotyped by kavhxr reefs 
at a few places only, such as Turtipar, Qutbganj, and Ailasgarb 
near Maniar, Between those points the variations in thoebanno. 1 
are continuous and remarkablo, but the greatest changes are 
those wdiieh occur east of Maniar. In this part of the district 
the whole country south of tho river is low alluvium, and conse- 
quently an exceptionally heavy flood will submerge an enormous 
area ; extending as the line of inlets and creeks which marks tho 
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flood limit and including all the land north of the town* of tho 
JRansdih and IJeoti. While, however, the changes < fleeted by rho 
Ghagra are more sudden and sweeping than thoho of the Ganges, 
tho otftent of damage done by this iiver is gent rally less : for 
having a shorter course to 1 an from tho hills and astrongei current, 
it is more apt to adopt fo-r itself a stnrgbter lm»* than the southern 
river* At tho sanio time the Ghugru is much mor«* unstable, both 
in its action and effects. It is general 1) possible to predict tho 
course of the Ganges to some extent, but the Ghagra deties 
prophecy, throwing up islands and debt roying ihem, at one time 
confining itself to a comparatively narrow bed, at oth-jr- tearing 
through the land in several ehaunoN, some* imes leaving behind 
it a deposit of fair fertility, an 1 souietmn pm haps inor » utVu, 
nothing but barren sundy waste which never improves be\ ond 
acquiring acapacity tor producing tamarisk or the reo 1\ fhaMi'ng 
grass known as dhnnr. Tho fact that a good field of one \ tar 
may become absolutely sterile I he next, if it, has not !v * n alteied 
out of recognition, is tho most aimo> mg feature of tho Ghagra’s 
action : in tho diova s 1 of this mor there is no r« gular progression 
from sandy waste to fertile plum, and the instability of tho 
riverain area increases more ami mote as its eo, duence with the 
(ianges is approa<died* A Ghagra flood almost it » vitably causes 
temporary deterioration, and tho eulti\ator whose khortf n ops 
are washed away has not oven the satisfaction of knowing that 
his land is being improved ; tho deposit of sandy sill has none of 
the advantages of tho rich fertilizing mud brought down by the 
Ganges. 

The Ghagra receives very little diamage m this district, and 
consequently its tributaries ar«' of on insigni'b.vd deseiiption. 
The first is a small stream known a> the ilabaor A’uir, which 
joins tho river some three miles \u of Turtipar nfioi forming 
for a short distance tho boun lary botwmeu this district aud Azam- 
garh. It takes its rise in tho Ratoi Tal in panr.uia Natilmpur of 
Azamgarh, and its effect on tho drainage of Rallia is very slight. 
Tho next tributary is a noli known as tho Itahcraor llajraha, 
which falls into the main stream near Maniar and drains part of 
Sikandarpur East. Tho lloheri is a small and nnimporlant 
stream, which flows into the gieat lake known as the Muudinri 
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I)ah, and thoncc into the Ghagra to the east of Maniar. IU 
outlet changes from time to time, varying with the Annual 
floods w hen much of the country east of the l)ah is submerged/ 
Another tributary is the Tengraha, thongh this does not in reality 
deserve the namo, being properly a backwater of the Ghagra and 
presumably marking a former channel. It first leaves the Ghagra 
a short distance below Maniar, and thus flows through the northern 
pargana Kharid in a very toituous course, o\ cut ually passing iuto 
Poaba and rejoining the main river in the village of ( 'hand Diara. 
It thus a fleets a considerable area, and as it contain- a perennial 
flow of water, the Miami occupies a somewhat prominent 
position in the geography of the district. 

The Ganges first touches the boundary of Rallia in the 
extreme south of pargana Gaiha, It there flows betwa n Koran- 
tadih ai\d Buxar, each of which places stands on a high bank of 
permanent hmkar formation. From that spot onwards its course 
lies through allmial lands, which ate constantly being cut away, 
altered and reformed. No other fixed point indeed exists till 
the river reaches Pinapore, some 04 mill 8 in a at might linefiom 
Buxar. The changes effected bj the river arcextiaordinaiil} gnat, 
and a comparison of a modern map with one of lift} years ago 
shows tht mo*t surprising alterations in the southern boundar) of 
the district, the old landnnuks having been swept out of existence, 
and the mutual ft at uros of tin* past being wholly unrecognisable*. 
The fall of the river is slight, and the banks, which are composed 
of unstable sand covered w itha deposit of soil varying from a few 
inches to a fow feet in thickness, offer no t ffeetive resistance to tho 
current. T'rom Buxar eastwards the course of tho (binges is a 
succession of loops and bends, each of which remains approximately 
in the same position, at least for a number of years, although their 
limits vary to the extent of several miles, Tho permanent banks, 
W'hioh are not readily capable of erosion, lie at ft distance of 
one another ranging from ten to twenty miles. Between theso 
limits the course of the river is as variable as tine folds of a flag 
fluttering in the breeze. At one place tho river is cutting iuto 
the older alluvial formation, which it hail not visited before 
within the memory of men, and is ruthlessly carrying off village 
sites uud grovis, while on the opposite bank a now r diara is being 
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thrown up. At, ono place it is encroaching on the Ihillia side, 
and a little further down it swoops round/ cutting in: o Shahabad 
and deporting extensive a/eas of now alluvium on the noith. 
Tho changes are especially groat in pargana I)<»al a, almost t!v 
whole of whic h is submerged during the rams. In tho cold 
season this tra *t presents a continuous expanse of ri *h cultiva- 
tion, unbroken by boundaries, groxes, or village skes. Save 
whore the tract is too wide and too distant from the unsubmerged 
land to be cultivated therefrom, villages do not exist : wlfl-ru 
m ttlcmcnis upon the ground are mr^sary, the cultivators live in 
thatched huts with walls of wattle, which can be rcmmtd in tho 
event of an inundation, these mttlements having tho disdiiutno 
f rhh<* pros. This name is sometimes, howevt r, applied 
to villages with houses of the ordinary type, having mud walls 
and tiled or thatched roofs. The silt deposit' d b) die (Jang* s is of 
marvellous fertility and yearly produces magnifies nt crop-* of 
wheat, barley, peas an I mustard. Tin soil, which is a nun- hy\ <. r. f 
hum upon the iiu ler lying sand, i* soft and friable, r* quiiing 1 tdo 
labour for its tillage and is annually lxiuwed bv the ft ltilirinir 
nc f ion of tlv* river. At the same time the depo-ii varh s in chanc" rr, 
for tho panic ftp. »t may receive nothing but sand on* v.ur and g<md 
silt in tho next; the area of winch, m or* over, is . ver r.oot;iu\ 
As a rule, however, the changes an* more or les- gra hml. In the 
eom>o of tho loimafion of a new sand ,s tirst deposited, 

oil her on ono side or in tin* middle of a river ; and this sau ly pa eh 
changes inextent an l position uu ler the river V action tor several 
years till at last a delinito leniency is exluhit *d by the eumm to 
recede from the sail l bank an 1 flow only on one side of it. Wiieu 
the sand reaches a* certain level the deposit arrest* d < i ! irvr-s tn 
fertilising •mud ; tor it is only tho lower strata of h'-e liver's 
current that carry the sand, owing to the greater sp cbiie gravity 
which causes tho san I to sink more lapidly. For a v» ar or two 
tdio mud deposit is, perhaps, only a patch in the middle of a «andy 
waste, and changes in position and depth every year. I >ui as tlu 
river continues to recede and the dnn'a to increase in height the 
current of the Hood flows over it with a slackened pace and with 
water free from sand. The new rapidly becomes euliuruMo, 

while somotimos, but not always, a dense growth of thatching 
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grass or tamarisk bushes covers it for a year or more before it 
comes fit for ordinary tiHago. The G angos differs from the Ghagra 
in that it seldom throws up islands; the channel is nearly 
always single or olso merely divided by sand banks. Those 
diaras are the most fertile source of dispute, nob only by reason 
of the alteration in the boundaries, but also because of a varying 
nature of the surfaco soil. Reference mil bo made later to the 
complicated fiscal history of these alluvial lands, but mention may 
be made here of a peculiar custom with regal'd to tho division into 
fields. The latter are usually long and narrow strips stretching 
from the high bank to the odgo of the water, their length increasing 
or decreasing according to the action of the river. Routs in these 
fulds are pa) able onl) on tho actual area under cultivation and 
a deduction is made on account of sand and water-logged soil. 
This custom is known as baljxt nclut, tho word btl denoting 
sand and pane hit land uncult ui able on account of saturation. 
Similar!) the laud known as bijnwr , m which the seed 1ms failed 
to germinate, is not liable to rent. Tho management of the 
Pumraon estate recently instituted a large number of suits in 
which an attempt was made to recover rent for tho ontire holding, 
but it has been ruled that these deductions must be allowed. In 
such villages the i>atwaris have almost absolute powei, of which 
thoy rarely fail to take a Wantage, as the classification of the 
land is entirely dependent on these officials, Special rules have been 
drawn up for annual verification in the villages of Pumraon estate, 
with the object of ensuring a correct record of such areas m tho 
pitwaris’ papers, as tho latter provide the sole evidence in suits 
for arrears of rent with regard to the liability of the tenant to pay 
rent or othorwiso: local enquiry, save as regards the area of tho 
present year, being useless by reason of tho shifting' nature of 
the cultivation. 

Tho Ganges at the present time flow's in a north-easterly 
direction as far as tho town of Ballia, the older portion of which 
has been entirely cut away. To the cost of Ballia the river 
describes a large loop to tho south, the diatm being on tho 
northern bank, and belonging to tho villages of Sheopurdiar, 
Jauhi, Hansnagar and Ilaldi. Beyond this the river is cutting 
into Ballia as far as the boundary of pargana Doaba, having 
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within rocent years washed away more than twenty villages. 
Further cast comes a second extensive bend, and hero the action 
1 is boing roverflod, much land having been added to this side. 

Tn all cases tho erosive action of tht stream is very similar. It 
persists for a course of years in carving away the hank in one 
direction, at first slowly, then with great iorco, and then slopping. 

The reverse process follows, hut is not immediately apparent, ‘for 
the stream recedes as slowly as it began. 

The junction of the Glnigra with the Ganges is at present in 
the Shahabftd district, but formerly this was not the case. Ihe 
former river has a much higher velocity than the latter, and 
brings down far coarser sand ; and as the combined stnarn Hows 
wilii a slower curient Ilian tin (ihagia. it is unahl* to carry off 
the heavy deposit, which thus accumulates at the junction, forcing 
tho two rivers further apart. The traditional point of union was 
tho JSuraha Tal, and tho supposition is probably tiue. Tn 1840 
the confluence was 27 inihs to the oast of Balliu and nine miles 
west of (Tiapra. Ten years later it was six miles to the south- 
east of that point, and by 1 STS it had shifted another five miles 
eastwards, being just beyond I'hapra. By the end of 1^95 the 
junction had moved on twelve miles, and was th< n about 1 1 mih s 
to the east of (Impra; so that the easterly progression had taken 
])lace at the rate of 23 miles in 55 years. 

The chief tributary of the (Tanges in this district is the Sarju Sw}u 
or Tons. The former name, which is frequently applied to the nyir " 
Gliagra, and especially at Ajodhya, lends sonu support to the 
theory that tho larger river at one lime took this course. It first 
touches tho honmlary in pargana Bhadaon, and then for several 
miles soparatos llalliafrom Gharipur. Neai IWdhunpur it enters 
pargana dvopachit West, afterwards flowing in a south-easterly 
course through Kopachit East an } pargana Balliu to join tho 
Ganges near Bansthana, three miles to tho w r cst of Balliu town. 

The poiut of junction has shifted considerably within recent 
year a, owing to the erosive action of the (ianges, for not 
long ago tho Sarju passed to the south of Balliu and fell into the 
Gauges some two miles to tho south-east. The Sarju is navigable 
during the rains, and in former days was largely used for 
commercial purposes, as affording the easiest means of access to 
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tho important business centre of Basra. Thcro is a permanent 
bridge over the river on the railway between Phephua ami Bara- 
gaon, and during the dry season a pile bridge is maintained on the* 
road from Ballia to Gha/ipur at Pipra-ghat, a short distance below 
the railway bridge, this being replaced during the rams by a ferry. 

Just before its junction with the (iangos the Sarju unites 

with die Mangai, a hmt which hows tlnough the centre <»i‘ tho 

Ghazipur district and enters pargaua (iarha two miles to the 

south of Karaon. It thenee continues in a north-easterly direr- 

• * 

lion past Xuihi and s t vei al oth« r largo Milages, carrying off 

the drainage of the upland portion of pargana GuTa. '1 ho 

Bud hi or Lnkia nithi i.s anode*!* tributary ol tie S*uju, joining 
that river a mile Glow lhuag.ion. It takes its origin in a chain 
of jh<l$ m pargana Sikundarpur west, known as the Buwmhi 
Tal, and h ordmaril} a mu*} in^gnificanr dnnm. OccuNjoualh , 
however, the swamps at its source om rllow in \eui\s of h. a\ v 
rainfall, and then the Bmllo attains a consul* ruble si/m hi most 
sea-ons the stn am is ca-'ily foidaMc and the on!} bridge is t| m t 
al Samira on the roal trom Basra to PaUia. Minium mm 
be made of the Ka(« lur no/ ' , win h r.irrrs off t Ik* overflow finju 
the Suraha Tal into tho (ranges, li haws the lake on ih* civ* inn 
side and then curves to tin* -outh-wesl, ju^mg to the w< st of the 
town of Pallia, close to the new civil station, and falling into tho 
river a mile below its present jun lion with tho Sarju. r \ ho 
ICat char is dry dmiiig tin hot \uather, and in the winter months 
has hut a sluggish curnnt; during the mins it swells to a largo 
si/o, either foiming an om ape for ih wabrsof the lake, or else, 
when the Ganges is high, reusing its a ‘lion and pouring tho 
waters of the rhir into tho Tal, The changes in the course of 
the (ranges are furl h* r illustrated by this Mriam, for tff no v t ry 
distant period die Katehar was a tribal ary of (he Saiju. Tho 
Katehar null is bridged I>umri, tthankarpur, Zirabu&ti, near 
J’atkh&uli on the roal from Pallia to- Sikundarpur, and mar 
AVaziiapur on the road to Ghazipur ; the last being an iron girder 
structure, while the others are of masonry. There is atao a rail- 
way bridge o\er it at Pallia. 

The lakes anil jh>ls of tho district are not only very mun» rous, 
but in many cases of considerable suo, Altogether some 55,100 
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acres arc under water, and although this also includes the ri 
tho latter constitute but a small proportion of the whole. The 
•area is greutoSl in pargana Ivharid, after which come the two 
Sikanlarpnrs, lialliu and Doaba. Most of the lakes are due to 
llu vial action in the past, an I thi<* is further illustrate 1 hy their 
shape, which generally resembles ns tha' 'of a hm^e-^hoo. repre- 
Renting a bend in some former ehauo *1 of the river, the iwo 
toils having become silte 1 up subs *<pi» nt ly to the adoption of 
a new course by the stream. Others are of a diilVicut narjiro, 
being due to the existence of depressions in the surface of the 
country, and to the absence of any natural outlet for the drainage 
water. 

T! w most important lake in tlv district is th groat ^uralta 
Tal, an imnunse pormanmn sh, ,*« of wa*er, which when lull 
covers an area of about S,7U0 wics an! lias a circuit of nearlv 
UJ miles. Thu last survey was male during the cold wetWi r, 
and liien the area covered by wa T *r was found to be onlv 2,77*1 
acres, the difference between ih 1 mavimum and the minimum 
representing laud which nidmurilv diy in the winter months 
and is capable of producing valuable crops. These eon-i-t for 
the most purlin rice of a peculiar diameter, which plows to a 
gnat height and in favourable seas js very rohurivc. The 
necessary conditions are that the rise in the waur should ho 
gradual, tor if the lake iills too rapidly the phmrs are drown<*d, 
and if it fails to rim, they wither. 1 n the deeper parts uf tha 
lak<. largo quantities of the weed called shu/r are grown. This 
is in great demaul for olanf\ mg mga”, an l the sup]))} is mainly 
responsible for the location of th • numerous sugar factories round 
the lake, especially at Ilanumauganj. Suial.a Tal is also a 
very valuable fishery, the rights being visicd in the z<t nirinht m 
of llasantpur on the western hank. Local tradition iserih *s the 
formation of the lake to the Cheats, but there are no traces 
of artificial construction, and the theory seems untenable in view 
of its enormous size. Tn all probability it marks a former point 
of confluence of the Ganges and Ghagra. The lake is drained or 
filled, as tho case may bo, by the Kalchar, which connects it with 
tho Ganges, It also receives a large amount of drainage from 
the surrounding country, tho chief sources of supply boing two 
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small channels on the west, one of which follows the boundary 
of the Ballia and Kharid parganas, while the othor, known a* f 
the Garari, flows somewhat to the north, draining a portion 
of Kharid and Kopa 'hit east. It was once proposed to utilise 
the lake as a reservoir for irrigation purposes by const rue ling 
a dam on the Katohar, anti thereby regulating the flow of water 
to find from the Gangi s. It appeared doubtful, however, as to- 
whetfur this dam would not result in silting up the mouth of the 
Katehur, and eventually the scheme was rejected on the groumf 
of expense. The project has once again been revived, and 
now forming the subject of a fresh enquiry. 

Several other lakes are of suflioient, importance tv) deserve 
separate mention. Among the largest is the Mundmri Pah,, 
betwoon Maniar and Bunsdih. This is obviously an old channel 
of the Ghagra, and is of a narrow semi-eiieular shape; its 
overflow passes into the river, and at limes tin* lake is liable to- 
be inundated by the flood water poured into it from the north. 
The Uah is owned 1*} the Maharaja of Qatum Bazar in Ikngal, 
but formerly it belonged to the Mundian Rajputs* The land 
on either sale. is the property of various C'/?/t uitta cs, but tl oy 
have no rights on the lake. The fish ry is of some importance 
and each of the many bouts engaged in fishing pays an annual 
royalty varying from lbs. ft to Rs, l l J. Other piuduets are 
tiiwar, and tie- reeds fiom which matting is made. Of a similai 
nature is the Reoti Rah, which lies to the wist of the town of 
that name, and like the Mundiari lake pours its overflow into 
the Ghagra along the Tongraha and other channels. A third 
large lake in the G1 agra lowlands is Hint of Sikundarpur, a short 
distance east from the town. In the Ratlin, tulisil there is the 
Kawal Dah to the north-east of the district, hcadqifui ters, to 
which some r»£orenm will be made later. TahsiJ Kasra possesses 
several large lakes. Hindi are the Garha Tal near Rntanpura, 
an<l that of Itaura in pargaua Rhadaon, throe miles to the west-. 
These are shallow stretches of water, connected during the rains, 
but drying up in the hot weather; their overflow passes into the 
Sarju to tbo south. The liasnahi Tal is a long irregular depres- 
sion commencing in tho Azamgarh district and eventually merging 
into the Budhi river; it is of varying depth, and the water is 
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bold up in many places bv means of artificial omlunkments for 
the purposes of irrigation. Others include the Talcji d al to tho 
*south of Kasra, the (loka Tal, a short distance north of Ratanpuia, 
the Sukhoi dal near the Niar or Rilthra Road railway station, and 

tile extensive lake mar Hal«I i in the north of the tahsil. which 

• 1 

overflows into the (ihagia and apparently lvpivsi lits an an -ient 
channel of that river. 

d'he foregoing account explains to some extent the drainage Drainage. 
S) stem of the district, dlu greater poitum of Rallia lies m tho 
watershed of tin* Ganges, and onl\ a cnmparatixcly email area in 
that of thj Ghagra. The dividing lme admits of no clear defini- 
tion, and tho dunnage outfall of the central traces, and m 
jmmeuiar that of me Rasra or western tahsil is often ditermined 
solely by the relative height of the tw o riv< rs. Generally speaking, 
the natural drainage is effective, but liable to derangement when 
either of the capital stixams is in flood. On such occasions, 
which usually take place two or three times in each monsoon, the 
height of the river water blocks the outhts and pours inland 
imo tin \a inus lftkis and depressions. The most notable example 
is afforded by tho Kakhar which ordinanlv carries off the 

surplus water of the Suraha Tnl int<> die Gauge*, whereas in times 
of Hood the river sends a large volume of watt into tho lake, 
more indeed, it is said, than is received from the diaiimge of tho 
interior. Rut for this, it would lo a fairly simple matter to 
drain the many depressions of the district, whereas tho cost of 
works to keep hack tho liver water renders any such scheme out 
of the question. As to tho areas which arc liable to suffer from 
excess of water, it may be asserted that the whole of the Ganges 
and Ghagra lowlands come under this eat eg * } and especially 
pargana Duoha, which becomes a veritable lake in time*, of heavy 
flood. In addition to these tracts, ’ ere are several places along 
tho course of the Sarju and near the many large jhils, which are 
apt to be injured by inundation and the consequent w aterlogging. 

Among such areas the moro important include the lands in 
the vicinity of the Suraha Tab the Gar ha Tai in tahsil Rasra, tho 
Reofci Pah, the lands about Intwari in pargana Garha, and the 
oxtromo north-west of the district near Chandair and Tengonian. 

The town of Ilasra and the villages to the north-west of the south 
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arc poorly drained, and in order to remedy this defeel it has 
been proposed to construct a cutting with the ob]Vt of carrying 
off the water from thi« area into the Tuleji jhil and thence into 
the Sarju, at an estimated cost of about Its. 6,000. In pargana 
Ballia tlmrc is a dcfeoriuily drained area between the railway 
lino to the east of the distiiet headquarters and the road from 
jBallia to Ilahli. This depression commences at the swamp 
known as the Kauai l>uh, an l thence takes an irregular course 
eastwards. In LVk> a scheme was prepared with the object of 
draining the tract, and work was actually begun, but was dropped 
on account of the opposition raised by the l)umraon estate. In 
1UU!> an irrigation officer, Mr. M. Xethers»de, was deputed to 
report on the locality, mainli at the instance of the Ilou’ble 
Munslii Madho Lai, the owm r of t'fhiqti Ser. It was ascertained 
that thi> ill-defme l drainage lino represented an old bod of the 
(binges, the Miitl't having bum blocked by the more recent 
deports mar the vi\ or, which are usually higher than the land 
in the interior. The outfall in this case was originally at 
llaghauiif h, but thi,*- had long been silted up, and the surplus water 
escaped touthwArds by several creeks crossing the road. These 
creeks act in both directions, and the inundations caused by the 
(binges when in flo >d result in ^atuiation, rendering cultivation 
for the 7 a hi harvest impo^ible, the area thus affected ranging 
from btjO tr> about 1,000 a tos in tttluq** Ser, and to about l/JdO 
acre* in all. It was propose I to cv wivate a cutting eastwards 
ending in a sluice gate, the tidal cost being estimated at 
Rs. ‘J/dTo; but objections were agaui raised by the Dumraon 
authorities on the score of probable waterlogging in their lands 
near the outlet, and eventually the matter onco more fell into 
ab< \ anco. 

The district is very highly cultivated and $eveiopinenr has 
l>ceii carried almost to the furthest limit, so that the barren area 
is necessarily small. The figures vary slightly from jear to 
year, and consequently a bettor idea can bo obtained by taking 
the average for a poiiod of five years, whilo those of 1606, the 
latest year of record, will be found in the appendix.* For tho 
five preceding years tho area returned as barren wasto averaged 

• Appendix, Talk V. 
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J 2o,tvSS acres or l.VS per cent, of the whole district,, and in 1^)0 
the corresponding; figures wi re 1 20,41 S arus or 1.54J percent., 
the annual fluctuations \an ing din ctl\ villi tlx total an a of the 
district. TIk se returns r quire, h ivtvei, m-iiio fui there xplauation 
for the greater part of the lan 1 coining under riiis lead < annot 
pioperly he des*nb<d iws 1 anon, a* am j.Vo in the h* n*o of \\n>ro 
land unlit for cult i\ at ion. On an au*iax', }(»<> acres are 
under valor, and 2ti,l00 acres «u<‘ o c ipk d b} \ ilia/' rotes, roads 
and the like; so that then iemains mil} 41,100 a res which aro 
actually unculturaM* , or n<> lnon than <V."> pu- cent, of the entire 
district. This is an extremely Ioa iigun*, esp » lally if it he 
renu inhered that o\ ei 14.000 am s tve to nc toand in Khaiid and 
tuois than li,000a ics in l)n,ria, conipiwng tin sand} wad s 
along the (thagra and (Janeos. T lu IVlia partrana tomes next 
with some 7 ,0<)0 acres, the hulk «*t tlx* umuindm being < on fined 
to Sikandarpui West and Bhalam. fn thi-» pails the harn n 
area consists main!} of which < nly m cuis in ain quantity 

in the Kasratahsil. About fi\e-ri\ths ol the w>ial ?#mr area is to 
b( found in tin- two western pftiganas, the amount being 2, l *(>0 
acres in Bhuduon and 2 127 anes in hikandarpur Wot, while 
Koparbit "West has 747 a *n *and Labi n sar 10b am< s. This uv?r 
land is highly impregnated with the saline < 111 ores *t lices known 
as rr//, which are of considerable < omm» rcial imponam e in this 
district, asfmm them laige quantiins of Milt and sa’tpurc are 
obtained. Most of the nmr i^ in the rimpe of small patches, and 
,th< only stretch of any si/e is a uad m Blmdaon, about three 
miles b)ng and a mile wide, tm\» iring the \ illagis of Bahorwar, 
Bakuchi,JPilklii, Barunan, and Ardaumui. No effort has been 
made to bring it under cull i\ alum, as the com would, it is saul, 
bo prohibitive. 

There are no forests in the dist ;t and, strictly speaking, Jungles 
few jungles worthy of the name. Along the gixat riwrs there 
are numerous expanses of sandy giound ro\oml with jha w or 
tamarisk, which afford cover to wild pig aud oilier animals, the 
chief being those near Jauhi and Sheopurdiar in pargaua 
liallia, at Chand I>i im in Poaba, and at Lilkar in Sikandarpur 
East. In the interior of the district a fev T patches of dhuk aro 
to le found, varying in ana from one to three hundred blghas. 
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They arc most common in the Basra tahsil, \\ hero tho chief are 
those of Meondi lvabm in pargana Bhadaou, Ii&daur near t'hil- 
kahar in Kopa hit Wist, BhadauraTarchlmpar near BilthiaRoad 
station in Sikandarpur West, and al Dahri and -Nagpur in Lakh- 
nosar. In tho Ballia tahsil the most important area of dhah 
remaining is at Kopwa in paigana Kopai hit Hast. The trees are 
sold periodically and cut down for fuel, being then loft to 
grow till they have regained a marketable si/e. Near Basra 
itself, close to the tank and shrine of Nath Baba, is a patch of 
tree jungle, which has tho appuiianoo of a primoval forest, 
an! if this is to, it is tho solo relic of a past woodland 
in oxistenoe. Altogether th* k re are about 13,000 acres of 
bush or tree junglo in the district, some 5,000 a * res lx mg 
recorded loth in the Basra and the Bansdih tahtiN, and omt 
3,000 a* res in Ballia. This ex< lud< s glass land, of which more 
than G 500 aon s are shown, b) far the greater portion being 
found in tho I)oaba and BaUia parganas, W'here there aro exten- 
sive grazing lands of eons di ruble value for both eattlc and 
hor>es. Besides tho dim k, the common* st troes seen in this 
district aio the bn njnd or banyan, tho mango, bithol or jack- 
fruit, malt wi , nn> i and v/aV/n/m, while sevoial other 

xaricties common t<» most parts of the proviuc« s giow well* 
The tar or toddy pa'm is abundant, especially in the vwstun 
pargauas, and a largo income is annually derived from tho lease 
of the right to collect and sdl the [an or fermented sup obtained 
by tapping. 

While jungles are rare, Ballia is, save for the rice tracts of 
tho Basra tahsil. one of tho best wooded districts in tho plains of 
these provinces. Tho number of groves, filled with mango and 
other trees, is exceptionally large ami givts a pleasing variety 
to tho landscape. Moreover, the area occupied by these artificial 
groves exhibits a constant ten leiicy to expand, and this increaso 
is important as a sure sign of growing prosperity. With high 
prices and a fixed revenue demand there is no inducement to cut 
down the old groves and bring the land under cultivation, as is tho 
case in .^ome districts, but rather it is possible for the landowners 
to plant fresh groves, which are not only a source of pleasure 
to the owners, but are valual lc as affording a supplementary 
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provision of food in years of drought. Many groves too are 
the property of tenants, and especially, of those holding at 
fixed rates. At tho last tevihioii of records the grove area was 
22,050 acres, whereas th.- average of tho five years ending in 
1000 was 25,250 acres or nearly 3*2 per cent, of the whole. 

The proportion varies greatly in d iff* rent' parts of the district. 

In Bhadaon, with its large uvtr plains and tlhak jungles, only 1-0 
per cent, is under groves, on 1 in I)oal>j\, where th«* sandy natuie of 
the soil and the constant changes in the configuration of Uio 
[jountry rentier permanent giovcs an impossibility, the area is no 
more than 2*08 per cent. Low figure*, are also obtained in tho 
other par gan as of tho Rasia tahsil, notably Sikaudarpur VWt, 
and in Gavluv; while on the othei hand the average is ►lightly 
oxcociled in Ballia and Siktuidarpur East, and in Kharid the 
grove area is no less thau 1*8 per cent, of the whole, # a ratio 
which ia seldom exceeded in any district, save perhaps the 
l ichor portions of southern Oudh. 

Tho geology of the district exposes nothing beyond the Mineral* 
ordinary Gangetie allu\ium, and consequently tho mineral 
products are but few*. They are con fin* d to tho saline earths 
tTorn which saltpetre and salt are educed, to bri. k eaith, and to 
tho limostone conglome ate known gonerically as >‘anhn\ Tho 
first is chiefly coufined to the u>ar lands in the Basra tahsil, 
though patehia are to be found els* where, anl the process of 
manufacture will bo dealt within the following chapter. Brick 
earth is to be obtained in most places, except in the extreme east, 
the best quality being that of Ballia, Hanumatiganj, Kotw r a near 
Korantadih, Bilthra and Tuitipar. Bri<*k making is carried on 
by private enterprise on Bull's patent system, tho standard 
mould of 0J x X 2j" being in general use. They are made 
in three qualities, the price at the kiln lining Rs. 8, Us. 8, and 
Xis. 4 per thousand, while the cost of carriage amounts to an 
additional eight annas per mile. The small lakhauri bricks of 
tho country are produced at Basra, Bansdih, and other place s, 
the price being Rs. 4 per thousand, or the same as tho jnla or 
third-class bricks; while the ordinary sun-dried bricks, which 
are turned out when required by the brickmakors of almost 
evory village, sell at Rc. 1-4-0 for the same quantity. Some 

2 
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form of kanbxr is to be found in all portions of tho district except 
paigana Doabu and the lower tracts of parganft Ballia Jn some 
places it crops out in masses on the suifaor, while in others it il 
only reached at considerable depths. In a few localities it exists 
as a solid and compactmass, and in this form it can resist the action 
of a violent current for an indefinite perio l ; but more usually it 
occurs ir t small nodules, and then the soil is peculiarly friable. 
Hore and there it takes tho form of block k*t i\lur or chctwan , and 
in* this shape it has been used in tho past for tho foundations of 
old temples, mosqiu s and bridges; but at tho present tho only 
plajo whe.o serviceable kankar of this description is quarried is 
atSihaJmur on the real from Phcpluiu to Uaara, where it lies 
at an average depth of 2 feet G inches below tho level of tho 
ground in a scam about fifteen inches thick. The small nodular 
lunkar . is known as bivhua , and is found at tho same depth in 
strata averaging eighteen inches in thickness. The cost at tho 
quarry, including the compensation paid to the landowners, is 
ordinaid}’ lie. 1-10-0 per hundred cubic feet, while the cost of 
carriage is twelve annas for the first, and eight annas for each 
additional mile. This kankar is used for roa 1 iuetal, for con- 
Crete, and for producing lime. Usually tho limo n quired for 
large buildings is burnt on tho spot, but otherwise it can ho 
purchased without difficulty at an average price of Rs. 2*> pt r 
hundred cubic feet, including carriage. The most important 
limo kilns are those at Rarmhain nt ar Uanuiuanganj. 

Excepting Icmkar, there is no stone in the district, and 
that required for building purposes has to Ito imported from 
Chunar in Mirzapur. Plain siono work costs from Re. 1-12-0 
to Rs. 2 per cubic- foot ; dressed stone work about Rs. 2-8-0; and 
ornamental work, as well as heavy pillars, lintels and tho liko, 
Jls. 3-8-0; wh’’e stone flagging can lie done for Rs. 21 per hun- 
dred square feet. Timber for building, if of good quality, 1 as to 
be imported fiom Calcutta, Gorakhpur, and elsewhere, teak logs 
costing Rs. 3, and sal logs Rs. 2 per cubic foot. Of tho local 
wools the host is shisham, which costs as much as sal, while 
mango, malum, jumun, nivi and other spocies, which aro 
commonly usod for rafters and battens, may lie obtained at tho 
race of twelve annas per cubic foot. A considerable amount of 
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cima timber ami small &tl beams aro obtained from ftahramghal 
in Jlara Baiki^ being brought down the (thagra in boats: the 
former is extensively employed for rafters and the like, but is 
twice as expensive as mango. Country bamboos, which figure 
ho largely in native domestic architecture, fetch from Rs. 20 to 
Its. 25 per hundred. Tiles for roofing, when of the common 
small variety, average Rs. 2 per thousand, though the price vanes 
with the season. 

The wild animals of the district aro unim]>ortant. lx>th As Foma, 
regards their a tual numbers and the \ariety of spe ;ies. There 
arc none of the larger carnivora, and even wolves ate unknown. 

Ah usual, foxes and ja^ka’s art* common, while the remainder 
comprise chiefly pig and black -buck, the former being found 
in the lowlands of the (binges and (ihagra, while the latKT 
chiefly resort to the junghs along the banks of the ti tinges, 
particularly inpargana Doaba. The same parguna contains large 
numbers of vilyai, which are also found in most parts of the 
district. No other speriesowur in any number and even haies 
arc Held o in to be found. ( Jaino birds are somewhat rare, neither 
variety of partridge being fmind in the district, while snipe do 
n .t vwt Rallia in great number*, tlwmgh in some years they aro 
common on the e Iges of the Suraha Tnl and the other jit U*\ 
Wildfowl, on the other hand, are abundant during the cold 
weather, when the rivers and the larger lakes are covered with 
geese and ducks of many varieties. 

The fisheries of the district are of considerable value, an! SVH. 
there is a largo demand for fish as au article of diet on the part 
of almost every class of the people. The usual varieties of fish 
common to the plains aro found in the rivers and lakes, and a 
considerable* section of the population derive a subsistence from 
fishing, although in mod, cases they betake themselves to it as 
an employment subsidiary to agrn tilt lire. At the last census 
2,0G7 persons were returned under the heads of fishermen and 
fish dealers, and though this is a large figure as compared with 
other districts, it by no means represents the a 'tual number of 
persons engaged in this occupation. Pra'tieally all tho Mallahs 
resort to fishing during tho season, as also do many Kahars, 

Raais, and other castes. There aro no fishing rights iu tho Uangc* 
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and Ghagra, but elsewhere they are usually the property of the 
zamindavs, the only exception to this mle o 'curbing in tho case 
of the lower reaches of the Harju, above its junction with tho 
Ganges. Here the right to fish belongs to < 3 overnment and is 
annually leased. Generally tho landowners exact a royalty on 
ea'h boat engaged in fishing on tho lakes, and in the case of tho 
Suraha Tal a large sum is thus collected annually. Tho imple- 
ments adopted for cat *hing fish arc ot the usual description, but 
if remains to mention a peculiar metho 1 employed on tho Suraha 
Tal. Then* the commonest mode of fishing is with a net spreal 
over a b.amhoi framewoik, made in the shape of a cone, the sides 
of which are coveiod with netting, whilo the bottom is h ft open. 
"When this not is used, a itfi'ber’of boats form in a wide circle, 
and slowly and silent^ Converge tdti^rds a given spot, when 
with oiie accord all the net-covered cone8, # aro plunged into the 
water and stuck in the soft mud of tho bottdlp. The presence of 
fish within the nt t is mitfc mnni%#jfe th**ir juggles; all those 
worth keeping are spcMgd and gfeiferfrd, anc^ then the nets are 
withdrawn, and tho opt ration is repSf^^ in another plaje. 

The domestic animals in this district aie for the most part 
of the ordiuaty inferior description, and are mainly tho offspring 
of the so-called lirahmani or dedicated bulls, which wander about 
the country without a maskr, and attadi themselves to different 
herds of cattle at ploasure. Those bulls are doliberatel) sot at 
liberty by the Hindus, either because they beai certain marks 
which are regarded as inauspicious, or more commonly in con- 
formity with tho religious ceremony known as birkhotmrg , 
practised at tho funerals of the wealthy, whereby a calf is set free 
iu order to bring a blessing on the soul of tho dead. Such calves 
are branded on tho light fore-leg and flank, so that they can 
easily be (list* iguiwhcd from private property. They are left to 
shift for themselvos, and frequently do consideiabld injury to tho 
crops; but as tho damage is spread over a considerable area, 
aud the animals serve a useful purpose, no serious objections 
are raised. No systematic attempts have been made as yet by 
Government to improve the breed of cattle in the district, 
although tho private importation of up-country bulls has on 
several occasions Leon attonde^^th successful results. There 
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are no special breeds of cattle peculiar to the district, with 
the possible exception of those known as Pasela, from the 
village of that name in pargana Doaba. These have some 
lo\ ai roputation, but are generally considered inferior to the 
animals imported from Tirhut, Janakpur, Sifca Marhi and 
Bachhwa in Bengal. They are oithcr pmvhasod on the spot or 
sold by travelling dealers. Some ) ears ago a meeting of the 
haling mmindars and tenants was convoke! to oon&idor the 
question of oattlo- breeding in the district, and it was then agm*l 
that tho existing system, or rather the lack of system, adequately 
met tho local requirements. The largest sales of cattle tako 
place at tho Dadri fair near Ballia, when some * (50,000 head or 
more uiatig*' hands annually. Another cattle fair is held at 
Barampur, some five miles from the distri t headquorteis, in 
March or April, and thi& replaces the old gathering at Kishanganj, 
which was abandoned sonic lb years ago on account of the 
dduvion of that village by the, Ganges. There is an important 
cuttle market at Sahatuar in the Bansdih tahsil, where bullocks 
are brought in large quantities and are sold t i agriculturists, 
and of recent years the market at Keora in the same tahsil has 
at t root o l a considerable amount of trade. Tho avoiago price 
of an ordinary plough bullock ranges fiom Ba. JO to Ks. 33, 
while animals of a superior stamp fetch doable that sum. 

The first regular cattle census was taken m August 1899, c.nt 
and we lnve no previous figures coluclolui the same wav with 4 4 u> 
which to compare its results. In former \tars annual tota’s 
were supplied by the pativaris, but these were never chevke I, and 
their value is consequently small. On this occasion it was found 
that there w r ere BIO, 22b bulls and bullocks and 1,247 male 
buffaloes, giving a total of 197,4(54 plough animals, with an average 
of 2*0 animals per plough, This figure is somewhat, below’ the 
goneral average for tho provinces at that time, but is practically 
the same as those obtained in the adjoining districts of Gorakhpur 
and Ghazipur, and distinctly higher than that of Azamgurh. A 
second census w f as taken in January 1904, when the number of 
bulls and bullocks was found to have droppod to 192, 04o, and 
that of male buffaloes to 90o, giving an average of only 2*11 
animals to each plough. On tho other hand, tho number of }oung 
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stock had in Teased by some 4 ,000, the total being 140,2 to. The 
enumeration also showed 105,(41 rows and 41,72*1 c*>w buffaloes, 
a marked inert ase being noticeable under tft'di head. ‘Ordiug 
to the returns the average plough duty amounted to nearly 8-2 
acres, which is well above tike general average ; the figure is much 
the t uuo in the other ejvstern districts, *>uch as Benaivs, (Jha/ipur 
and Ciorakhpur, and betokens either a light soil or a somewhat 
Mipcnor hived of cattle, both factors being probably at woik in 
the case of J 5a Mia. 

The be*t cenMH ret urn-) gave a total of !>,1G3 pomes aid 
horses. These animals are in most cases of a pour quuhtv , 
resembling the ordinary small count! y-bivds of the plums. In 
former days, w hen af government stud was maintained al KornnU till 
and Buxar, a good deal ofhoisc breeding Mas carried on 1»\ the 
enmin'durs, who a ere given the privilege of using the (Juniih 
inent stallions on condition that (iovennncnt should have the 
refusal of the colts and fillies. Sm< c the al olition of the stud in 
1873 this branch of industry has greatly declined, and the class 
of animals bred in the district has nuicli delenoiated. An u 4 tempt 
is now being male to laise the standard by porting a stallion at 
Ballia, but so gnat has been the degcneiation in thirty } ears that 
suitable mares arc now few in number. The district is, however, 
the scene of considerable enterprise in horse dealing. Animals 
purchased at the various fails in the western districts, notably at 
Tsauchandi and Batcsar, as well an those brought from Amritsar 
and other pla*es in the Punjab, are bi ought down to Pallia an I 
are kept at I)amo lurpur, Majhawa, and a few other villages in 
the oast of the district during the hot weather and rains, and arc 
•old at the Sow pur fair in Bihar; the residents of these \ ill ages 
engaged in this tiado usually bringing the horses (Town-country 
in droves 'Tiring March and April. At the largo Padri fair 
near Ballia some four or five thousand horns and ponies arc 
annually brought for s do, but nearly all are of an inferior stamp ; 
approximately half the number brought find purchasers among the 
small samirulars, tenants, and Banins. b 

I he other domestic animals call for no special comment. In 
15,04 tllere "' W1V 87,000 goats and 32,000 sheep, the numbers being 
111 n0 ^markable. They arc kept for food, for their v» ool 
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aud hair, and for penning on tho land, and arc considerable souroe 
of profit to tho ( tadariya herdsmen. There Avere d,o(JO donkeys, 
but these arc of the u-ual wretched des iriptiou, and are only 
employed I>y Dhobis, Kumhars, nnd others us hearts of burden. 

Uumds numbered but lo, and their use is very raw. As in 
Uhuzipur, the climate seems to be uusuited in them, and transport 
is either effected by menus of carts, or else by pack bullocks. 

Cattle disease is at all times more or less prevalent in the Cattle 
<1 ist net, but it is imj>ossible to obtain accurate statistics. Tko 
most common form is foot -an 1-mouth disease, though o ‘ration- 
ally opidenii ‘H of rinderpest and anthrax: n *cur, in either ease 
doing considerable damage. Since 1SHH a vetei iunry assistant 
has bum attn> bed to the district, but very little has as yet been 
effected, either in tho matter of ino< ulation or in aiousmg tho 
jKople from tiunr general apathy towards pciontifie treatment 
and thoir unwillingness to receive medicines unless supplied free 
of cost. 

Tho climate of I'alliu is on the whole dry, and though it can donate* 
scarcely bo termed bracing, it is not particularly t nervating. 

Tho extremes of cold and heat experienced in tho western districts 
of the United Provinces o -cur but seldom in this part of iho 
world, nor docs tho humid atmosphere of Lower Bengal penetrate 
so far inland, except, during the monsoon months. Frosts are 
comparatively rare, though considerable damage was done by 
the phenomenally low temperature in tho spring of 1 iXd. 

I hiring tho hot weather the prevailing wind is from tin' east, 
rendering tho atmosphere close and muggy ; when the west wind 
blows, it has little force and the use of grass initial is generally 
Unavailing, though occasionally they are of service for a week 
or more at a time Is twten tho middle of April and the loginning 
of Juno. In the latter month the highest temperatures are 
reached, but there are no thermoinetric observations on record to, 
show the maximum or the mean heat attained during tho hot 
weather* Though tho mercury seldom rises much above 100° in 
tho shade, it must he borne in mind, that such heat is more trying 
than the higher temperatures reached in the drier climate of the 
west. Doeomhor and January are the coldest months, but the 
cold is never severe. Bad hailstorms are of rare occurrence. 
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Rocords of the rainfall art' available from 1864 onwards. 
Rain-gauges are maintained at each of the tahsil headquarter?, 
hut that at Bansdih has boon in existence only since 185)1- Iho 
average total rainfall of the whole district for 42 years has been 
41*82 inches. The local variation is but small, the Ballm tahsil 
showing 42-32, Basra UOo and Ransdih 12*71 inches. It is 
not a fact, however, that Runsdih has actually the greatest rainfall 
as the figures in the cast' of that tahsil are for the last 13 years 
ofil}, and the avciuges for the same period were 13* 12 for Hull in 
and 41*31 inches for Basra, showing that the period was one of 
exceptional precipitation. The fluctuations from year to year 
are somowTa f remarkable : though it must be borne in mind that 
more depends on the distiibution of the iniufali than on the 
actual quantity received. JSo far a* agricultuie is concerned, if 
a moderate fall be obtained at the riglit times with the nu essury 
mien a! s of sunshine, a good khanf hut vest will be ensuied, 
while late rain results in a laige ext> nsion of th< rahi area. 
Actually the greatest fall <>n rt\ ord was that of 1 ST 1 , when 7. • l 
inches were received at iSallia and 68*4 inches at Bum a. This 
resulted in extmisi\c and serious damage iiom floods, as was also 
the cu^e in I860, when Basia i\gisic»\d 71*1 and Bnllia 64*8 
inches. Over 60 inchc* fell in 1899, while in 1808, 1804, 1886, 
1880, 1879, 18G7, and the preceding year the district experunced 
falls exceeding 3 0 inches. Such excessive rainfall causes the 
jhils to overflow their banks and damage the adjan nt lowlying 
tiacts, but the injury thus Ob ct<d ih much kss hannful than that 
resulting fiom the flood water of tho (Jangts and (ihagra. The 
danger of drought is less to bo feared. In the famine voar of 
1877 no more than 19 inches fell at Jiallia and only 17-3* inches 
in Rasia. Other years of marked deficiency tver<* 1864 with 
23-5 18(58 ' vith 26 inches ; 1883 and tho following 

^year with 27 and 23-6 inches respectively ; and J896 with 
26*24 inches. On the last occasion tho Ballia tahsil fared the 
worst, obtaining only 23*67 inches in the year, Jlansdih receiv- 
mg more than six inches in addition. On all other occasions 
the district has registered over 30 inches, and this amount 

ol.ymUs real diatom, unless 8> nohroiming with an early cessation 
oi tho monsoon. 
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ttallia has somewhat undeservedly obtained the reputation Health, 
of being a vej*y malarious ami unhealthy district, though this 
description only applies to certain seasons of th * \ear. Though 
fever is undoubtedly prevalent, and though large areas lie 
low and arc apt to be flooded and watei logged from the annual 
rise of the great rivers, tlic country* rea^s a strong and 
vigorous ra;c of liajputs, who cannot 1 ( the product of a really 
unhealthy tract. The stati of affaiia is faiily illustrated by 
the vital statistics, the records of which, from 1891 onwards, 
are given in the appendix.* In the ca«e of this district, 
indeed, the returns are available s im e its formation. From 
1881 to IS IK) the average duxth-iate was 2*1 08 per mille, 
the highest figure being 2S in (he last year. For the t nsuing 
decade the average was 20*12, the rise I eing due to the abnoimal 
mortality of 189*1, when the rate rose to 40*24 per millp ; this is 
attiibutable not only to an uupno. dtutly large number of deaths 
from fe\er, but also to the worst outbreak of chokra that has 
lmcn experienced since the constitution of the district. From 1901 
to 1905 the aveiago rate was slightly o\er 40 per mille— a result 
which may wholly be ascribed to the fearful ravages caused by 
plague, this dim use being a countable for more than 51,000 d« aths 
iuthcspaceof four years. Such axisitation is, of eo u so, accidental, 
and the true death-rate of the district should be estimated fioin 
the average of the period which elapsed prior to the apj>earance 
of this scourge. In this wax we obtain a mean death-rate of 
25*4 per mille, and this figure by no means Itetokens an 
unhealthy climato, as it compares very fa\ curably with the rates 
observed in most pci tions of the provin i s. The returns of births are 
not pci haps so reliable as those of deaths. 1 ut they pi ox ide a fairly 
accurate index of existing conditions from 1 SSI to FHH);the 
average birth-rate was 30*3 per nr 11 **, and for the m\t ten years 
31*05, x\hilo from 1901 to 1905 the figure rose to 36*2, in spite 
of the high death-rate of that period. The only occasions on 
which the number of deaths exceeded that of births were in 1891 
and 1894, both years of epidemics, and also in 1903 and the 
following years when plague wrought havoc among the popula- 
tion. The highest birth-rato in any one year was 42*17 per mille 

• Appendix, Tables 111 and IV, 
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in 1899, and £ho lowest 2182 in 189f>, following on i\ym r of 
exceptional unhealthiuess. t 

The secon 1 of the two tables show's the mortality under the 
mam cans of death,* Allowance must he made for a oorta n 
amount of orror in this connection, as the. diagnosis dojK'iida 
mainly on thi- village watchman who reports the deaths. This is 
especially the case wit j regard to f *vor, as the usual custom prevails 
of entering under that heading all deaths in which fever is an 
apparent factor, unless they come under some other well known 
category. It is uudouhte 11 v true, however, that actual mahvrial 
fever is the commonest cause of death. According to the returns 
it a ‘counted for nearly 8T7 per cent, of the recorded mortality 
from 1881 to 1S90, and for 81 per c; lit. during the following ton 
years, the propoition rising in the al seueo of other epidemi s 
and falling when cholera, small-pox or plague make their appv ar- 
mice in a violent form. The only really remarkable year was 
1894, when fever was responsible for nearly 82,000 deaths or one- 
third more than the average. It then ussumed a regularly 
epidemic cl aracter, spreading with great rapidity in September 
and the following months, and re a hing its (dimax in December, 
Similar but le-« acute epidemics were observed in 1897, 1899 and 
1901. The only preventive measure taken is tho distribution 
of quinine ; but such is the gm< ral apathy that though this remedy 
is available at the cheapest possible rate, being sold in pice 
packets through vaccinators and at posfc-oflicuq the amount 
disposed of is extremal} smaO, owing to tho umvillingmss on 
the part of the people to pay even this sum. The truth fuo! ably 
is that they have no real faith in its efficacy, and while they do 
not object to using it when supplied gratuitously, they have no 
desire to purchase the drug. 

The san: attitude is very largely responsible for tho preva- 
lence of cholera, which is never absent from the district for a whole 
year. Attempts arc male on the outbreak of the disease to cheek 
its spread by disinfi cting w'ells, distributing medicines, and improv- 
ing tho sanitary conditions of tho villages j but little can bo effected 
by reason of tho nrgUt on tho part of the ignorant and bigoted 
population to observe even the simple precautions proscribed 

* AjqH.'iulix, TaMv* IV, 
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for their benefit. From 1831 to J.890 cholera accounted for 1,502 
deaths ftnmmUj', or 0-7 per wit. of the total mortality, consider- 
able epidemics occurring m most yea -a, an l especially 1882, 
IS85, 1887 and 1390. During the enduing decennial period there 
was no improvement, as the average was 1 ,001 deaths or Ofi per 
cent. The worst outbreak was that of 1891, when 5/2.13 persons 
wore carried off by Uu disease, while in 1900 another visitation 
of almost equal intensity was experience!. These, however, wvre 
eclipsed in 1903, when the morality amounted fu 0,5 !S, the 
highest figure on record. X large number of deaths were again 
attributable to this disease in 1905 an 1 the following year, when 
chole rr mgod throughout the eastern districts. 

Small-pox is another dis -use whi h is always present in some 
degree, though tta* resultant mortality is in many years very 
small. From 1SS1 to 1S90 there were *onn* 3,800 dt aths fiom 
this cause, or about H> per c« nt. of the total number reo >rded. 
Nearly half of these occurred in 18SI, when 1,83 > persons were 
carried off, and other epidemics were those of the first and last, 
years. In the following decade small-pox decreased by over 
fifty per cent., the total number of deaths being 1,770. or -7 per 
cent, of the whole. There was only one bad outbreak, in 1801, 
when over 1,000 deaths were recorded. In subsequent years there 
have been one or two epidemics of no great magnitude, the chief 
being that of 1003, which was generally a most unhealthy year. 
The lowest figure was four deaths only in 1895. It is probable 
that the returns do not apply exclusively to small-pox, m the term 
nut tu embraces all eruptive diseases, such as chicken-pox am! 
measles, although efforts are made by the police and other 
authorities to test the statements of the chaukidar. There can 
be no doubt that small-pox has diminished to a very great extent 
during the past fifty years It L known that the disease was 
once very prevalent in these parts, though no figuros are obtain- 
able, and its disappearance can only be attributed to vaccination. 
Long before Itallia became a district, it was generally recognised 
thutjnoculation meant immunity, and many of the old people bear 
the marks to this ! ay. The practice was displaced by vaccination 
Boon after the mutiny, and by the time that the district 
came into existence it was already well protected* From 1881 
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to 1900 some J8,200 persons were vaccinate 1 annually, the figure 
rising from 11,500 in the first, to 20,000 in the last year. For 
the five years ending in 1900 the average was very much higher, 
amounting to 38,000 persons annually, so that in that, period 
nearly 25 per cent, of the population was protected. In the last 
year the number decline 1, but this was du > to the increased 
vigilance that has been maintained of late, so that few persons 
remained to be vaccinated besiles th ‘ infants born within the 
year. The work is under the supervision of the civil surgeon, 
subordinate to whom is an assistant superintendent and fifteou 
vaccinators. 

Some mention has alrealy been made of the recent ravages 
of plague in this district. When the disease first male its 
appearance in 1902, every possible precaution was aloptisl to 
prevent its spread; but the people with on * a ■cord resisted all 
such measures in the most deturmin *d maun o\ A m *mbor of the 
medical staff was mercilessly beaten, tied haul and foot, and 
placed on the railway line; ho was rescued just, in time, ami some 
of the ringleaders were punished. But the result of this opposition 
was disastrous, for plague became endemic in the district, an l 
in four years the mortality was enormous, cases occurring every 
day but one in 1904. As a rule, the mortality increases from 
September onwards, reaching its maximum height in March and 
then abating till in June it almost ceases. The people have now 
learnt by bitter experience the advantage of evacuating their 
houses, but have yet to learn that evacuation to be effective mu>t 
be complete. In the municipality of Ballia all infected bouse* 
have been treated with pci chloride of mercury with the moat satis- 
factory results, as no second case has occurred in auy house thus 
protected. There have been no instances of prophylactic inocu- 
lation, and little has been done in the way of exterminating rats. 
Inoculation wao commenced in 1907, and seems Iiktly to 
become popular. 

The other diseases are of little account, save perhaps as 
regards dysentery and bowel complaints, which are accountable 
for large numljers of deaths every year. They are frequently 
the result of malarial fever as also is enlargement of the spleen, 
which is very common. In certain parts of the district, and 
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notably the northern portions of the Iknaclih and^Kasra tahsils, 
goitre is prova|ent. This aflliction is much in evidence throughout 
the course of tho (ihagra and its tributary the Rapti in these 
provinces, and it is possible that the common belief that the disease 
is associated with tho waters of that stream has some foundation 
in fact. 

Statistics of infirmities have boon collected at each enumera- 
tion held since tho district was formed. Tho figures arc not 
particularly instructive, partly owing to the difficulty of securing 
correct returns. In 1.K31 thero were 00 insane persons, showing 
an increase of ten over the figure of 1801 and a decrease of 30 as 
compared with the total of the preceding census. The number is 
unimportant, as also is that of lepers, of whom there were 157 ; 
though this is less than one-third of the 1881 total. Thero were 
75*2 blind persons, this again being a remarkable decrease: 
blindness is closely connected in many cases with small-pox, and 
tho reduction in tho number of persons afflicted may in some 
measure 1)0 attributed to the spread of vaccination. There 
remain the deaf-mutes, of whom 812 were enumerated. The 
figure is comparatively high, as iH invariably the ease in districts 
where goitre is a common disease, the connection between goitro 
and cretinism living long been established. 


Infirmi- 
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CHAPTER II. 


AtiRICULTVRi: and C'ommViut. 


Xo starist ics of cultivation arc a\ nihil do for the whole district 
before 18h0, and consequently it is impossible to establish any 
satisfactory comparison between existing conditions and those 
which prevailed at an enrlitr «late. The last revision of records 
was completed in 1885, having oc -upiod aperiolof some four 
years ; and even then the figures jeforred to only a portion of 
the present district, excluding the pargnnas of Sikandarpur, 
J>liaduou aud (iarha. 'i'ho last was not added to Hall i a till 
1 but tl io records are extant sipuratoh, although they leave 
out of account several villagts which were transfeir-sl from 
other districts at various times, while on the other hand theso 
transfers weie frequently counterbalanced bx e\c*'nnire w ith t uhor 
(iha/.ipur or the adjacent territories of Bengal, The returns are, 
however, of sonu value as they are in the mam accurate, and 
s.rxe to show the progress achieved during the space of at least 
twenty years, From 18sO to 180fi, the average area under the 
plough was 531, 0,'(> acres or routrhly 07 per cent of the whole 
district, Tor the first half of this decade thi figure was rcmaik- 
ably constant, averaging ,»1‘>,118 acres; but in the last tear a 
decline was observed, and cultivation dropped to a marked extent, 
the average for the second five y< ars being only fid.fi, 000 acres. 
The decrease was common to all tahstlx, but was more noticeablo 
in Kasra than elsewhere. From 181 Hi to 11)00 the proportion 
remained low, averaging fid l, 100 acres ; the climax was i cached 
in 18D7, when only 4517,180 acre' wei under cultivation, but 
in tho last year the recovery was complete, the area being 
fi 10,400 acres, or little lowor than the previous highest record of 
510,010 acres in 1888. The run of bad seasons was followed 
by a time of great and general prosperity, for from 11)01 to 
11)05 tho average cultivated area was fi 18,. 701 acres or 08*14 
per cent, of tho whole district. The highest figure ever attained 
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was 552,948 acres in 1904-05. Considerable fluctuations must 
of necessity occur from timo to time, owing to the nature of the 
season, and also as the result of tho physical conditions 
prevailing in certain tracts. Such arc tho lowlands of tho 
Ghagra and Ganges, where the area sown for tho spring harvest 
depends closely on fclie character of the annual floods ; so that 
an average for a porio i of years is » safer guide than tho figures 
of any Angle sea on, to a greater extent perhaps in this district 
than any other. The state of development also varies in tho 
differont parganas. The average proportion of cultivation is 
highest in Garha, where it amounts to 82*7 per cent, of the 
whole, and next como Kopachit East with 75, and Ball in with 
74 per cent.; so that tho Ballia tahAl is far more highly 
cultivated than cither of the others. Bansdih, with (>S*6 in 
Sikandprpur East and 07 per cent, in Kharid, closely approximates 
to the general average; while Basra is in every ease below it* 
Pargana Bhadaon, which has a largo area of barren U8(Jr } is only 
cultivated to the extent of 57*8 per cent.; Eakhm sar has 64* l per 
cent, under tillage, Sikaudarpur West 65, and Kopachit W« si (55*8 
per cent. There remains Doaba, m which the animal fluctuations 
are greater than elsewhere, the average 4 cropped area being thero 
65*o per cent, of tho whole pargana. Still Doaba is the most 
fertile portion of the district, and the comparatively low per- 
centage of cultivation is due to the extensive areas of sand in 
the riverain tracts. 

The actual progress achieved has been greater than at first 
sight appears, for while the net cultivator] area has increased 
almost every w here, there has been a larger proportionate expansion 
of tillage owing to the greater extent to which the practice of double 
cropping is now followed. From 1886 to 1895 tho $rea bearing 
two harve>ts in the year averaged 11 5, <838 acres or 21*09 per 
cent, of the no v cropped area ; whilo during tho next ten years 
the average rose to 145,612 acres or 27-3 per cent, Thero was 
a constant tendency to increaso throughout this period, for during 
the last five years ending in 1906 the mean amount was 152,572 
acres. The proportion is highest in tho Ballia tahsil, pargana 
Doaba coming first with an average of 39 per cent, for the last 
live years, followed by Garha with 35, Ballia with 33, and 
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Kopachit Mast with 23 per cent. In tahsil IJausdih we find 21 
per cent, of the cultivation of purgauu Khurid hearing a double 
crop, and 2*2 per cent. of that of Sikau larpur Kant. Jn Kasiu 
tho averages ure lower, Bliadaon and Sikaudarpur West showing 
2 t pi »* rent., Kopachit West 2d, and Laklint sur a little more than 
22 per rent. Taking tin’s ineixuso into consideration, then; has 
) ecu a total gnu of nearly o0,000 acres m the cropped area 
w It n the last five years are compared with tin* period bjtwetn 

liS.Stj and ]St>0;and this is sulli buntlv r< markable m a dis ri *t 

• 

whore cultivation has long heen pushe 1 to the furthest limit an 1 the 
pr< ssure of tho population is fully as great as the soil * an hear. 

I n tho pro oiling chapter it was shown that the hadron an 1 
unoulf amble area has averaged for the last five years IfrS.S per 
rent. or i he whole district, and if ill's he a Ided t < tho cultivate! 
area tliere remains 1;V!)S per cent, as euliurahlc waste, the actual 
exit nt living 127,*} 13 acres. This figure is, however, subject to 
extensive deductions. lnthcfirsl phve, it included gtove Ian 1, 
whi-di sh-iuld properly be dcs-nhel as culturable and amounts 
to 23,23 0 acres; and secondly, t>,3Sl awes of land come under 
fliis head as being tcmpnmnly out of cultivation, hut in com so 
of preparation for receiving a crop of sugarcane in the following 
harvest. Similarly, the u< w fallow should I e excluded, as such 
laud lies waste temporarily, under the usual system of rotation. 
This occupies 2idM>7 a 'res, and eonsequ ally there remains hut 
33,100 a res of old fallow an 1 17,712 a res of so called 

enlturahle waste, The distinction between the two is very slight, 
as also is that between tho latter category an 1 1 arren land. Most 
of it is of a very poor quality, and ii. is probaMx true tha* almost 
all fields which are capable; of profitable tillage have been ulna !y 
brought under the plough. Mu li of this urea, too. is not reaiilv 
available £#r cultivation, as it consists of dlutk jungle, gra-s 
land and pasturage, or else ground shaded by s atten d tiv< s. 
Taking culturable waste and old fallow together, tlie highest 
proportion is If) per cent, of the total area in pargana Hhadaon, 
followed by 10 per cent, in Kopachit AVest, 1*1 per cent, in 
Sikandarpur West, and 10 per cent, in Lakhnesar ; so that the 
Kasra tahsil has far more land available than either of the others. 
In Bausdih the figures aro 5) per cent, for Sikandnipur East and 
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4'7 per cent, for Jvh&rid ; while in the Nallia tahsil tho only 
pargana with any extensive area untilled is Kopnuhit East, where 
it amounts to 8*0 per cent., the remainder showing proportions 
of 6*3, 4*2 and 1*8 per cent, in tho Doaba, Jiallia and (Jarha 
parganas, respectively. 

Tho metko Is of cultivation followed in this district present 
no pecul <n* features, and do not differ in any way from those 
in vogue in Ghazipur and Azamgarh. Improvements in imple- 
ment *, system and seed are practically unknown: the cultivator 
remains satisfied with his primitive plough, his simple means of 
fertilizing t ho soil, the tr> liiional rotation of crops, nnd ho pins 
no attention to tiro sole 'lion of seed. There is, however, an 
exception to the last rule in the ta.se of rice grown in tho Nnmha 
Tal ; tho cultivators mver use tho rice grown on lh» spot 

for seed in the saint. locality, bat imp(>rt rire 1W sowing 

purposes from tho Iiatoi lake in Azamgarh. There an* the 
usual harvests, known by the usual names, Oiv an average, 

taking the figures of tho five ytars ending in 1906, the area 

sown for tho rabi or spriirg harvest has been 3iS,33(J am a, 
while 344,570 acres have been <mlli voted each year in the kltdt'if 
and 3,260 acres in tho zaid or intermediate harvest. Tho relanvo 
position of tho spring and autumn harvests not only varies with 
tho nature of the season, but is very different, m the different 
parts of tho district. The rabi very largely preponderates in 
the Bahia tahsil, while in tho other subdivisions tho kharif 
covers the greater area, and notably in Basra, tho chief rice- 
producing tract. The soil of the oastorn parganas is rich but 
light, and is best odapte 1 to th; production of barley, gram 
and peas. Much of the land is inundated during tho rains, 
and consequently no autumn crops can be grown ; maize, 
which is tho cl ief khanf staple being raised on tho &!ghcr lands. 
In tho west, on the other hand, tho soil is of a hcavior description 
and a large proportion bears rico, while this crop is seldom 
to bo seen in tho eastern half of the district. 

Taking the district as a whole, the largost area covered by 
any crop in the kharif harvest is that occupied by rice, w r hich 
for the last five years has averaged 98,814 acres or 28*7 per 
cent, of the land cropped, Tho highest proportion in any on© 
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pnrganu is <75 | n r ru'l. in I>lmdu.on, while thioiighout the Pasiu 
tnhsil and in pjjrgami Sikandarpui Kasfc tli#^ figuio is Will above 
tho district, axeruge. In Khar id it closely appi ouches the latter 
aniount, but in the Pallia tnh-ul \eiy little nco is produced, and 
this is notably the case in Poaba, when. the nature of the soil 
r< irlois the cultivation of thi» crop almost unknown. Th<- lice 
mown in this district is oi many dill'* lent \ atic ties : about 72 
per cent, consists ol* the late m tinnsjduotod rice, known a 4 
jarJunu w Inc h is ot a mm h supcnoi qualify and yields a feu 
bugei outturn than tho dftan <u* caily rice. Next m ordoi 
eonu^ manse, whuh nvi ranges 57,0‘>5 a* n s or 10*0 per cent, oi 
lhcharv<bL» Tho great bulk of this < rnp is raided in the Pallia 
tahsil, and ^ mfnnlly in the p.og.uuis oi Don 1 a and Pulbu, m tla 
immer comprising two-tlmds oi ihe area .sown. As in most 
districts, it has gioxvn m popularity during la J e years, and is 
of value as providing a loo l supply oxen m wO:h when 

♦ ho nuns cease pi * maturely . This staph is also grown to a 
large extent m paiganu Klmr id, but el sew hero its cultivation 
in very limit* d, and little moie than five hundn d fieri h of inni/e 
are to be found in tho entire Paxra tnhsil. Ihe vinous millets 
hold a relatively* unimportant position m this district. Tho 
chief is the small and m loner kind known as k* d ui, winch 
covoib on an avemge 11,017 aeics or PI per cent, of the luuwst. 
Thu l.ugoM. areas are to be found m Kland and Po;Aa, where 
this crop a 'counts for 20* > and 20*3 per cent of the lhanf 
respectively : edsewhoro t he fieuu is below da avoiuge, though 
it is fairly high throughout the Halim tailed and in tin tas'un 
halt of ltasru. Tho other milhls have iallen uif duiing rici m 
year*'*: ^na mlioa is giown in all pints t*> the xtont of .some 
7,000 a*re«; bajra eoxtrs 5,500 a res, elm Ih in the xvcstirn 
half of the Pallia tahsil ; and ju*ir abo 1,100 acres, this In mg 
mainly coniin* d to (iarha and Kopudut Past. A fan amount 
of jnar is also cultivated m combination with arkar, tho mixtuio 
aveiaging some 0,000 acres ; but avh'tr is more commonly sown 
by itself, and in this form averages 21,502 acres or 0*2 per cent, 
of tho harvest. Two-fifths of this amount arc to be found in 
pargana Sdcandavpur Rust, and the bulk of the remainder in 
Sikandarpur West and lihadaon, while m other parts of tho district) 
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the crop is unimportant, especially in the Pallia tahsil. The most 
iiotahle ft mure of the khtirtf cultivation in this district is the la go 
areaundtr mgarcaiit . which a \ erases 40,01-1 acres or 11 S p«*r 
cent, of the harvest. It is giown uniformly o\« r the giealor part 
of the ilistrn t excipt m tin Pallia tahsil, and especially the 
J)oa a and (junta pargauas, w here nr}' litile is h> he n ; 
tin n. is, luwcur, a huge amount, in Kopachit East Mention 
will he made later of ihc manufadim of sugar, which is still 
th£ most impoitanl industry of Pallia, although it lias d< elm, d 
during thi past twent) vcaitS, as also has tin aiea occupied hy 
thisetep. 1 he other pioluctsof the llumf are tpiMe insignifi- 
cant. r J h* y nodule some 2,300 a^res uuhr the vm io, is pulses 
Known as u *</, mwn;/ and moth, a fair area under the milhf 
called ,s 'inti'in, and inghgd,h amounts of garden crop**, cotton 
and in Hgo. r llie hi"t Mtu one* grown to -one* extent, hui lus 
now pia*U all) disappeared, and uni) Minncs in paigunu 
( uu ha. 

In the ruhi ha i vest the hal i^ taken hy I why. This crop, 
whin sown hy itself, covers on an average SI, MO acres or 21 
per mnl. of the entire ana cultivated. 'File ]>roporiion varies 
cousi lerahl \ in differ nt pans of the* district, for while m the 
Pausdih t.ihsil an 1 m t he* parganas of Sikund.irpur \\Vst and 
Pallia it closely uppio.i hes l he genuuil figure, no less than 02*4 
per cent, ot th> rahi cultivation in Laklmcsar is devoted to 
harlc), an l in Ivopa^m also the aiea is much larger than 
ehowherc. On the other hand the crop occupies a von bccondui v 
place m IW»a and (Jaiha. There th* |daco of hurley sown 
alone is generally tak< n hy wheat or hy havley m eomhiuation 
with oi her staphs, su *h as wheat or gram. The area- of harh y 
mixed with gram avciagos 21,170 acres or 8*9 percent, of the 
rahi harvest, ra ging fiom 21 por cent, in Doahu to practically 
nothing in Lakh new. A s ill larger proportion is sown with 
wheat, which hy itself is comparatively seldom to be found in this 
district,. Whether grown alone, or mixed with barley or gram, 
wh at accounts for t>7,318 acres, taking the average of the returns 
for the past fivo years; it thus covers 19’3 per cent, of the rabi 
area, this amount being considerably exceeded in the Bansdih 
tahsil and closely approajhod in Ballia, while in Kasra the 
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p<o[nrtion is littlo more than 12 per cent./ pargaim Lukhnosar 
coming last with only 6‘5 per cent. The remainder of iho rabi 
harvest is taken up for the most part by grain sown alone and by 
peas, 'rhe former averages .">0,380 acres or 1 i*(j per ct nt., of 
whi h over .3(5, (K)0 acn s are found in the Pallia lahsil and less 
than 0,000 acres in Kasra, Peas, whi hr constitute an import- 
ant item in the food supply o£ tile poorer • la^“s. average 
8*>,\SO a tcs or 21*7 j>^r c. nt. of the Tt/bi area and megioun 
in o\oiy part of the district, p'trli jularly in tho w i st* rn an I 
not them parganas, the higlnst pioportion being 10 per r nr. 
in Sikandarpur Weal and Pha hum. Mention may aPo 1 e male 
ot popp} eulti\ation, ialher on account of lUiniiiinic \ahie 
than i» <«,'hml t \t*mt. The total ana a\uag(s .1,7 o7 a n % 
and this is distributed over all th » parganas, although th * tiguies 
ior Hlmlaon and < hit ha art' very small ; the lai g 1 st a *reage is 
rounded in Kliai id and the t\\ o purganas oi Sikaudui pur. Oth r 
Wo/ nf pioducls include linsec 1, to the e\U nt oi some l,OoO acre s ; 
vm/sme or lentils, ag^reguing about /> H P)0 a res and /hieflv 
giown in the Pallia inhril and punieularlj puigana (hirlm ; and 
small amounts <»t oilseeds, tolm vo, potatoes, vtgombks and 
oth< r garden crop-. Market gaidening is oi in* great impou- 
auee is this district, owin* ehmily to the absence of ain larirc 
towns ; as is to be expected, it is moot ext usi\<ri\ piw.tit d «u 
the HaUia lahsil. 

I ho \ minus crops grown iu th* zmd or intermviijto hnne>t z* a 
call )or little comment, r l In y consist mainl) of the eaih mdh t ‘ 
known nst/o/nr, which covers some l.osO a<*rts; in lo w t whe'h 
are grown on the sandy banks of th' rivus an i u\u age ( J2<) 
acres in area; vegi tables of dittoiont desciipuons and th' imr 
weather rice called bum, which ns rawed on iho edges of the Suiaha 
I al and the other largo lakes, and occupies about ,!(>o aeies 
aimually. 

Tho district. is well provided with means of urigat-on, and Im* - 
to this reason may lx* assigned it^ com punitive immumtv from tKU 
famine, Tho 8<v*unty of tho tnvd is more iinnh established than 
at first sight appears from tho actual figims, the reason being 
that so largo a proportion of the laud lit s low and eons’Ht^ of 
recent alluvium, in whmh uo artificial irrigation is resum'd, 
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sufficient moisture being supplied by capillary attraction. The 
'whole of pargana Poaba is of this nature, ancl the same remark 
applies lo extensive stretches of country in the Pallia anil (iaiha 
parganas along the Ganges. Irrigation is consequently necessary 
in the older formations alone, and is most generally practised in 
the Kasra lahsil. A Comparison of recent statistics with those 
of forme years i- impracticable, inasmuch as it wn* tlion the 
custom to rocotd all land as irrigated which was within reach of 
water. The old figures moreover included the rice lands, which 
are no longer treated as inigatod. There the rainfall is retain* d 
in t lie fields by the low embankments that surround i h( m, so 
that this form of irrigation depen Is solely ^on tin* monsoon and 
is in no sense a precaution against drought, but rat In r the m< re 
retention on the land of the si atonal fall. A< tual figures of 
irrigation are available trom ItSSd onwards. For ihr ten \ cars 
ending in liSPd the average area irrigated was l«S2,l(>7 gen ^ or 
GodkS percent, of the ml cultivation, the ma\imum being 107, (Kl 
acres or 10*5 per cent, in IblKMM, and the nunmium 171,1521 acre a 
pr d‘J‘G per cent, two jtars later. For the Bucneding decade 
from 1800 to 1P07> (he irrigated an a averaged wres <u 

31*70 per cent, of the area cultivated, so that while tin actual 
amount show s a distinct increase it has not kept pice With the 
extension of cultivation. Thopropoitionisstill, howe\or, remark- 
ably high, especially when it is nmembered that in so large a 
tract no irrigation whatever is required. The capacity of tho 
district may be estimated in some measure* fiom the fact that in 
tho dry year of 1800-07 as much as 30*8 per o» nt. of the total 
cultivation received artificial watering, while the maximum irrig- 
ated area w'as 205,140 acres or 30 per cent, in ISOOto 10Q0. Among 
the different parganas Jlhadaon and Kopachit Weal come fust 
with an avera; - rd nearly 00 per cent, of the cultivate d ai ei* 
irrigated, while the general figure for (In district is largely 
exceeded throughout the upland tract. Nikandarpur W, st and 
frikandarpur Fast avorago 58 and 53 per rout, respectively, and 
the latter proportion is closely approached in Kopachit, East and 
Lahhn-sar. In the south and east of the district the condition 
pf affairs is very different. Pargana Kharid, whichcontaii.su 
Ifiige piuportion of lowdying alluvium, shows less than 27 poy 
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0 nt ot iriigation, and Ilalha only 13 S per coni The icmaunng 
pwganas of (Jiuba and Douba take the lom st position, with no 
more than 4*1 and J S pci cent, respectively. Th(io are no Iaigo 
tidct« whnhsuffei homadefh lenoyof wan r, though time arc some 
l*>itions in Ivhatid, lJhadaon, and th< two paiganas >1 Sikandaipur 
in which the noo uop depends solely on ll* mouse* u. 

Turning to tin souioes fiom which nutrition d< rived, we 
find that w*lls are by fat the most nnpoitaot in evoiypaitof 
the distiiet Uhis is the moic sati-farton , as th<) constitute* a 
moioieliabh nouio< of supph ih in the tanks, the natui xl u se r\ oiiij 
and the sti ams, all ot which aio liable to tad m m\»so is wlun 
water is most nqumd Tin' position, too, ha*' lx ui imp o d ot 
Ink }< u- 4 n w hue as iiom l'sSO to IS oi K ii i il u « n <>1 * i n< 1 

iiom wells w 07 I > p< r uni *f the whdt h i\ >2 >7 p i 

Miit supplied tiomothei sum es, m tlie » mum 'd t it turns 

show that 7 ( l IS j im < nt. of the ui i ol t un * ^ lrng d on w 

huved by wells 1 » (M> pti cent fiom ti»k*> ill 7 H> p i rent 

iiom othei boun es. Aituilly die hvdiisi pinpmtinn of will 
irrigtdion is to Ih toun 1 m pargana Ihu i I m dv.it th t« t d 
fju nitity i« so «m*ill is to !» mgligibh Iiitht iigulah lingi I 
tnuls, with tho exception of Skanlnpui Ml- ml Lhilani, 
wells supjdu 1 on ini av ei age fi om H) t \ ST pci u i m I Ik n 1 _ m I 
area. In tho two wt stun pat gin* 4 die figuu js lowu, nwm r to 
thogicatei use which is then ma h ot t inks uul in u d s m c*> 
and m Hha laon no mou than V) pei < on ol he nngi » i is 
derived fiom wells, tho ( orn spondmg figun lor Skiii’iijU \\ e^t 
benng 7 1 pei emit. 

Wells cm be male in most pints of he d iu ail tb o 1 \ 
obstacle cneounteiel m tlmi consku ion ^ th« suih mVuu ot 
iho subsoil m the low binds al mg tlu mem in tlie litk. 

1 met tho wells, unless ma le ot nifts»ni\, id I m dui mg the iann, 
au l in almost ov r ei} ease they have to be* pint kl bv lopes of 
slraw cmlcd inund tho* sides in oidei to hup tin m m woi king 
oidei foi a singh season Tho depth at which wat 1 is inund 
vanes w ith tho height of tho suifa e above the level ot the mu, 
or rather of the (Janges aril (fhugia. In tho allmul traeU it 
averages about 15 foot, wlnlo in tho uplands it langos iiom 15 
to 10 foot, tho avoiago bomg little menu than 20 fed. Ihc 
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unprotected wells which (111 by lateral percolation are usually 
shallow, from 15 to 20 foot (loop, and are not intended to lard for 
more than a single season; whilo permanent wells aie usually 
sunk to a much greater depth in order to secure a constant How 
of water. The number of these permanent mosomy wells is very 
large an 1 exhibits a constant tendency to increase. Dining the 
live yen\s ending in KKH5 the average number employed for 
irrigation was 11,573, while in the last year it had risen to 12,2»>7. 
Thiso wells vary in si/e and quality, most of those built a) our, 
the village site* being of a supoiior d» scriphou and used tor 
drinking purposes as w'dl as for irrigation. Such a well, with a 
large cylin lor and sunk to a great depth, will sometimes ( osi as 
much as lis. 2,000, while a less pretentious well mad.' for iniga- 
tion alone can generally be made for about Us. 200, the asoiauo 
price of all masonry w'ells king perhaps double this sum. The 
number of unprotected or htchdui wells varies with the lequiiv- 
ments of the season, and for the last live \ ears has averaged ti S57, 
including those wells only whuh are actually employed im 
watering the fields. It is a common piaotico to '!ig such a well 
for tho solo benefit of a particular crop su h as sugarcum ; lie j, 
do their duty at any rate till harvest time, and have the advantage 
of extremo cheapness, the cost randy exceeding Us. 5, and 
commonly being no more than half of this sum. \\ here the 
underlying strata are tolerably firm, the shaft is not, strengthened 
in any way, bul when beds of sand an 4 struck it is nec< wu\ lo 
provide support by m« aim of a stout cable made of arkar stalks, 
tamarisk, or long thatdiing grass, which is coiled round tiro 
inside of tho well where the stratum threatens to give \\av t an! 
generally retains its position during the slant period for which ft 
is required. 

Wells are worked after several different ni(t‘t ,, ous. The 
most common is that known as the dhrnh'l or lever, which 
consists of a long polo, with a lump of mud on the thicker end 
to serve as a weight, while at the oth«r is an earthenware pot 
suspended by a rope. The pole is set upon a strong support fixod 
in the ground at a distance of a few feet from the well, the upper 
end being forked and holding the axle on which tho polo’ oscillates. 
The labourer who works tho lever stands with his back to it, upon 
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a plank which is so lai<l across the well a- to leave a space between 
the edge of tlje latt* r so as to peimit the passage of the pot. 
Pulling dox\ n the lexer by the rope ho thus loxvt rs the pot into 
the \v< 11, and when full allows it to rise \>) the action of the lever, 
emptying the wat< r into the channel at the top of the well Tho 
pot usually contains somewhat less than ‘two gallons of water, 
and sometimes as man\ as fom lexers may be seen at work at 
tiro same lime. The rapidity of working depen Is on the depth 
of the well, but on an av< rage the pof is n *t filled more than three 
times in a minub*. In tins fashion one-bi x r nth or one-eighth of 
an acre may be irrigated xxith one lexer m the course of thedax, 
and w lien using the tlhcuk U more water is lost bj evaporation 
ami a' option than in th<»s' m< iImmU xxhi Ii trixu alarg«rand 
iastor stream in the distributing flannel. In this pro^e^s tx\o 
men are nquuid, one 1 07 x> 01 king the lex it and one fnr.guidirjg 
the water ; but when two or more U\ era are at work tire pruet** 
is naturally cheap* r. r lhus x\htn otk kxtr is imphnud and two 
men are a! woik.au aero ( an 1 e inigaf id in si\m or eight dnx s 
at a cost of lie. 1 -2- s , w lien ns tour lexers and fixe men ran w at* r 
the same ana in two da\s, tli* total f haigc I < ing Re. 0-1 1-S 
Tho mdinaix rate of pax k l] r ot coai^t gva * f tquix’ah in to 
one anna or one anna lime pies, hut ti < \\oiki^gei< allx stopped 
at middax. Tim dhrnhd is <>i course * nl\ p« SMble wh«re tho 
water-level is high, and the same remark applies to ih< tlutrkhi. 
f rhe latter is seldom to bo seen in tils district, 1 eing nroro 
common in A/amgarh. The tharllti is a wood<n pulhy litb tl 
upon supports o\er the will, and over it runs a rope, t > c<u h end 
of which an earthenware pot is attached. The lal ouiei stands 
on the plank over the well, and while fm eing dow ir one end of 
the rope, hr brings up l he othi r xvitli the \o*?sol full # »f xvaVY. 
This form of irrigation is more labo ions than m the cus( of tiro 
r Jhcnk tl % and the n subs arc much the sam \ al out one-seventh of 
an acre being watered daily at the same cost as a singledcx'er 
well. In the case of the larger and deeper weiks the most general 
system is that known as tho purwut*. litre a large 1 eat hoi ri 
bucket is hung on a rope which works over tho pulley fixed on 
supports on tho top of tho xxoll, and is drawn up bx bullock* 
driven down an incline. Under this system throe men aro 
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required, one to drive tho bullocks, one to empty the 1m ket, awl 
the third to distribute tho water, so that the expense is considerably 
greater, although at the same time this is compensated by tho 
fact that tho jmr or bucket holds 11 or 15 gallons. The cost of 
irrigating an acre depends mainly on the size of tho will, for 
unless the supply is a ] Hindant the well is soon exhausted and work 
mu-4 1 c stopped till it refills. Tho s\ stem has also tho advantage 
of rapidity, for half an aero can be watered in a day. fn sumo 
raises bullocks are replac'd by human labour, and tho nn I hod is 
then known as glvtrru. When this is done, eleven men arc 
usually employe 1, six b< ing at woik on the rope, two in empty- 
ing and distributing tho water, and thno in relief. In this manner 
rather better results are obfainel, the }>vr being emptied not le^s 
than three times in two minutes, while the work continues more 
steadily than is the *‘nsj with bullocks. On an average fmm 
ono-half to three-quarteis of an ae . is iniu.it d in a da\, hi* 
though m«»re economi *al, the system is hir lc-us common llian iho 
ptbnv ili. 

Like all *he < astern district, HaUia contains n large number 
of artificial tanks for irrigation purpose, nucu of these bring 
of considerable age. The more rcvTnll) constructed tanks aro 
rarely used for this pm pose, being ics rvivl for bathing and iho 
watering of cattle. dm sc tanks vary in si/e, and generally 
cover less than an acre; they are not more than 20 feet in depth, 
and are of square or oblong shape, with a-mall} a hichehn well 
reaching to the spring lev* l in the w litre, Tho earth nmnv< d 
in excavation form a high bank nunul the sides, mi that the tanks 
are conspicuous featuics in the lands ape, commonly resembling 
old mul l’oits, but occa lonally with Ire ^ or soiuli jungle on the 
embankments. Two or tine* openings arc U ft at the eoineis 
not only to enable tin water to be taken out, but also to allow a 
certain amount of the surface dntuuge of tho neighbourhood 
to fill th^ tank during the rainy season. Tho water is gen* nilly 
raised from the turtle to tho field by means of the dauri, a round 
shallow basket made of wicker or bamboo matting. Attached 
t art four stunts, one of which is held in oil her Jmnd 
by two labourers, who stand opposite to each other on oither side 
of tho haling station or lodar. There arc usually two of these 
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fmlarH, though frequently this numl>er is exceeded. The basket 
is swung between the* men, being carried above the water in the 
lvi;k stroke and into it with the forward stroke: in finishing the 
latter the men swing the thiuri up with a jerk, so as to throw 
the water carried in the basket into the top of the lift. Fully 
two gallon- of water are brought up at < a *h Mroke, and from 20 
to 2d strok* s are made in a minute; the number vary mg with tho 
height, which ranges from two to live fo* t. Tlv la* our is some- 
what arduous, and as u tide two pairs of hihomers with two 
);iski‘ts are kept W'orking at o/mli lift, and two paiis are allowed 
as a relief party, [it this nmmu r a* out half an acre ran bo 
irrigated daily, the cost varying aceor ling to tin number of lifts 
and otbe. * bourns! aneos. Anodu r svsti m employ ed m tanks is that 
known as the da** van or don. This is a hollow’ boat-shaped piece 
of wood about Id feet long. * lose l at the narrow end and open 
at the other. It is placed on a ridge with the closed mid 
projecting ovo* the tank or jftil , 1»< ing supported by a n po which 
passes over a polo and is held by thcwoiker. Tin latter sinks 
the cIom' 1 on I by pres.smo with his foot until it fills with water, 
and tlun nv« p s it by means of the ropes,) as to cause the water 
to How to the open end and into tin irrigation channel lea ling to 
the field. Water can be raised m llm manner t a height of 
about throe feet. 

Other sources of irrigation are the natural ]luh } swamps, 
and tho smaller watercourses. The Uinrer rivers arc not as a 
rule employed for this purpose; not only is there a dillieulty 
in raising the water. but m most ea-> s no noet sMty exists for 
waleiing the lands in the dr immediate ncighbouihood. The 
Katehar nolo is somewhat extensively employed for irrigation in 
pargana Brlliu, and is dammed at certain point m its course, iw 
also an 1 several of tho minor streams. Water is raised , romtho 
rivers and jh d s in exactly tho same mamiT as from the tanks, 
while in convenient places tho d!> ohd also to bo seen. 

IJallia has seldom been visited by famines of any great Famines 
magnitude or intensity, though it has not wholly escaped from tho 
more serious calamities of this nature wliic k have fallen upon tho 
United IVoxinces a ul Bengal. Of early famines there arc no 
records extant, and all that is known belongs rather to tho 
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history of the CJhazipur district, of which Ballia formed till <puf<r 
iwonlly a component part.. In every instance, lmw’over, the 
pressure caused I>y unfavourable seasons, was lighter hire than 
in less fortunately situated tracts; for the heavy rainfall 
combined with the high water level render tin* district to a 
iv rtain extent imniuno from the effects of a partial iuiluru or i i 
premale re cessation of the monsoon. 

The first oeeasiou regarding whi *h any definite infoi- 
yiatiou is available was the t care it \ of INiS-bb, when a 
deficient rainfall affected nine!' on districts, although leal 
distress was experien *<1 only in Jluiusi and Ihjnor. In Iho 
eastern parts of (Jhazipur tho pinch of high pines began to bo 
felt towards the end of ISiSS, but no rrli* f nn azures \n re <h one d 
no jessary. Tho rabl harvest was. very inferior and with tin 1 * 
advent of the hot weatlior distress became more gem ud, aud was 
aggravated 1 y the delay in tho arrival of the monsoon. Belief 
works were started on the TJlh ol dun** an I were nmint.une»l till 
the 10th ot S pfember LMib. The torn! numbei of peiMm> thus 
supported in Ghazipur and Ballia was b.’>,SU2 '’'Obi poi diuu, 
the latter figure averaging over 1,000 during tho la>t wtok in 
Jul) and the first seven days of August. Tho total do s not. 
include that of parganas Kikambirpur an l Uhaduon, wlh-lithen 
belonged to Azamgaih. but in this part no gieat seaieity was 
experience 1, and tho icliel consisted moudv in the giant of 
doles to the ag< d and infum. 

In 1^70 tho i a ins came late ami tho fall was very scan'}, 
with the result that the rice or up failed an I prices rose to an 
unusual height, tho oi!o‘t being enhanced ly tlio succession of 
indifferent. harvests in the preco ling years. By the cold weatlior 
tho distress had Ixeomo general, and the pmspo *t hoeamo mo*' 
gloomy in January 1 ST-1, when a s«-wre frost did widesp.ead 
injury to the peas and other dehcak crops. In the following 
month, how'ever, a moderately heavy fall of rain removed all 
danger of a real famine, especially in (Jhazipur and J Sulim, so 
that the distress abated with tho harvest, and though relief 
measures wore continued throughout the hot weather the number 
of persons fell to a small figure, aud tho last work closed on the 
22nd of July. Fur combating tho scarcity on this occasion 
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rc-licf works were started in Fclruaty, the 1 < » t «,1 evpcn lituru 
umhr this hcud B being lbs. 1,5,1 ]<), while nl out Ks. 0,000 were 
i!i*\ ot im! to poorlmuses and ea>h dole*. \ddod to thm, 

Ihe railway laics were reduced, <o as to rcn h r < heap tho 
nnpoi ta'ion of giuin from the Punjab: nothin" could bo outaiued 
fiom 15 nrnil, whi-h su fibre I far more than tin* Tinted Piov inrcrt. 

The works in tin Halim portion of tho (dm/ipur district were of 
two kinds, i< i m]>orai\ and pcrmao« nr. The foimer eompiise 1 
the repair of the road fiom Halim to Uasia and (>ha, ipur • 
widening and embanking ioaK a T Saha 1 war an 1 Ikoriu; and 
tho i vacation of a tank at Hama. The permanent works 
included the miMi icdum ot a mad fiom Purdhaupur on the 
Saiju \ and thence to Xagra; tie* nupiovment of tho 

Toa 1 from S»httodftT|mr to (j'aiwur; and the me* non of an 
<nd ankiiuht thioiiuha jh { u ai Hamddi. The average uuml or 
of juisoiin relieved in the wlole of t.he < ihu/ip \Y district was 
I.J't) daih ; hut with t !u raping of the rubi harvest, which was 
j ho h< -4 known ior \ * urs, the a' ten lane * d* elme I, with th icMilt 
that all th • woik& wen elo>e 1 gra luallj , and 1 % \ May only iho>o 
i n pHMj,ami Laklmc' at lemainel. Tn« re the dTtre^N app ais t<» 
have been gieak^t, and the r. a^n asMtrned for thi^ tad was t!ie 
e\ln me densitj ot the population, the average at thu* tmi being 
771 to the Mpiure mile, or more than in au\ otlur purganu of tho 
Tnited Provinces. An eompan d with the <>th. r eastern districts, 

Pallia escaped light U on this ue< a-ion, and expci ii need nothin# 
like tho distress that prevailed in Pa>ti and Toiukhpur: tho 
result was mainly duo to the opponune lain that fell lion in 
January and February aud secured an e\« ullent harvest on a 
fairly full area. 

When t.he next famine occurred in 1^77-TS, Hallta was still Famine nf 
an integral portion of the (rha/ipur detnet. On this o- ension 
the rains broke in tho beginning of July, 1 ut after three dins a 
break ensued, and till the lu ginning of August only a few scanty 
fehowors wvro received, August began well, but on the Oth tho 
rain ceased, and for most of the niunlh a scorching wind blow 
and continued without cessation till the cud of the month, when 
a storm passed over (vhazipur and the adjoining tracts. This 
Was followed by heavy rain on tlu: 10th and 11th of September, 
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but for tho rest of the month strong easterly winds dul grout 
damage, and it not tdl ihe « r »th of October •that min loll m 
abundance. Tho result was seen in a groat contraction of tho 
khtn'if area ami in an outturn which was estimated at. one- 
fourth of tho normal, except in the Ghagra vaTcy a»ul tho 
neiglil ourhoo 1 of llv % Suraba Tab where a 1 out naif an itv» vagi* 
crop wo* realize 1. The nee naUirnlly suffered most, hul the other 
staples fare 1 little belli r an l prices lose to an unpro jedoiih 4 
height. Tho winter was market by extremes of bunpci aturo, 
which aided to the distress of the poorer classes, and tho 
prospect of a fair rohi wjis nwivd hy hailstorm-*, high winds and 
rust. Tho harvest brought some relief, but the costliness of toot l 
grams and apprehensions as to the monsoon of ISitt caused 
renewed an\iit\; the rains, however, though scanty, were well 
timed, *an l the kharif was above tho average, so that the gams 
resulting i'rmn the state ot tho market amply recouped the 
cultivators for t he losses they hal uti lergone. As u mutln of 
fact, liallia was but slightly affected bj this famine. In the 
lowlying tracts the harvests wore of course distinctly poor, hit 
there was no acute distress, The Kasra tahsil was less fortunate, 
but# oven there the relief works attracted but tow lalouror*: no 
remissions of revenue were granted, and few lonual suspen- 
sions w’oro male, though the payment of a certain amount of 
arrears wms allowed to stanl over till the following j car. Tho 
people were not impoverish**! at the beginning, and consequently 
were enabled to tide over the loss of one harvest, and the only 
sufferers wore the casual labourers and those in receipt of low 
fixed salaries. 

Tn the last famine of 189*5-97 Hallia remained practically 
unaffected, and was oven bolter off than (Jhuzipim Tho tract 
was thus far mom fortunate than either Azamgarh or Gorakli- 
pur, in both of which famino conditions prevailed. In I89.VJ15 
both harvests w ere well up to tho average, and consequently thorn 
were ample stocks in hand at tho commencement of tho now 
agricultural year, at any rate for four months. The kltarif of 
1890 only failod so far as the rico was concerned, or to tho 
extent of less than one-third : tho early rico gave a five-anna crop, 
but tho lato or transplanted variety was almost wholly lost, while 
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for other crops the harvest was about three-fourths of the normal# 

In the ensuing n*Ln about 80 povrvnl. f/f the u*ual area was sown, 
ami moro than half of this was prote acd by wells. It was pro- 
posed to suspen l a proportion of the kin rtf revenue, but all that 
was done was to postpone pawn mt for two months, and though 
ample pro\ ision for relief works was male, they wvro n. ver 
earned into dVr*-t. The r<ibi of !Sb7 proved good, and conse- 
quently all anxiety wits dispelled. The only tract which Miffcred 
in any wav was parguiui llluilam, on ili«‘ A/anigarh border; huf 
even there the distress was not «»i a. s wre nature, and U st works 
failed to as tract labour* is. Sumo that tinv the district has 
remained immune, and on no oc amm lune any nnaMiixs »*f 
relict' been either mooted or h-anri iom d. 

So separate records are extant to show* tho pric s nf food Prices, 
grains in Jlallia prior to its formation as an imbpend nt district. 

It may lie assumed that the rates* w« re pra ‘tieally identical with 
these of Axumgaih and Oha/ipur, although the rumoie position 
(if the tract and its inaccessibility at that tune, rendering export 
trade more diiti mil than in the can' of the larger districts, com- 
bined to keep prices lower in IJuLlia than in til * adjoining torri- 
tor'ns. 1 1 appears that in this district., as ilsiwhuv, a distina 
rise in prices took pi a *e shortly after the mutiny, or about 18i»0, 
and that this rise eonumud i * * r a periol of about 1 5 years. 

Apart from temporary Ibi'lunthms caused by tho variation in 
the nature of the seasons, it seems that prior s remain* d pra tieally 
stationary, or even dot lined, between 1875 and 1SS5. About the 
latter year prices rose to a marked ext on l throughout northern 
India, tho phenomenon being ascribed to widespread tvonomic 
causes, among which the fall in tin 1 value of silver, the develop- 
ment of communications, and tho growth of export trade together, 
figure prominently. This rise, though sudden at the beginning, 
w as progressive and has continued with several oc uisional fluctu- 
ations to the present day. its extent may bo estimated from tho 
availahio returns, which show that between 1S8(> and 18 bo tho 
average price of wheat was 15*22 s&'s to the rupee, of barloy 
21*52 tiers, of common rice U*(>2 sc vs, of gram 21*47 tiers, of 
maize 21*39 sers, and of arhttv 20*28 sers, those being tho chief 
food grains produced in tho district, Tho ensuing decade was 
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remarkable for the famine of 1*S ( J7 mid for the scarcity wlii'h 
prevailed in man} pm Is of India m 10(H). JJoth of these had a 
great ell jet on lo al prices, and consequently the average is 
somewhat vitiated; though the upv.ard tendency does not seem 
to have been eh eked in any degree by the subsequent years of 
prosperity. The figure^ for the ten \ ears ending m 100.) weie 
'wheat, 1 2 * *2 H( rs ; batlov, IS Serb; rice, 1 lbl s< } rs ; giam, 17-1!) 
sti's ; mave, 1!H(> st i s ; and a rh<n\ Hers. f J hi enhanced 

funrlvot value is apparent and calls for no furth r comment, hut 
for the ions. in given al ov» it i^> pi a ‘tically impossible to fonn an 
e\a k t estima f e on the i\i nl tow huh price shave risen. From 
18(50 to ISOf) wheat and ba de\ av\ raged 121 ami 30 w/mc^ium vt ly 
in tlw Azamgaih district, and from tlic^o liguies vw ol lain an 
increase of a gr at dial more than oO pi r cent, during the lollow 
ing forty years. This is pro! aMv an appi o vimutioii to th a tual 
condition of allaii**, as tin same result's are obtaim d in the ( usi of 
other dFtrn ts of the Jienun s division. 

It is still l(ssca>y to detei inine the change m the daily wages. 
Th« pc differ in the towns and tho villages, being generally Ingl or 
in the fount r ; while iates fait ht i vary according l«> the nn'uio 
of the work, even in the ease of ordinal v Ibdd labouieis. r I lie 
lath r are very frequently professional ploughmen, who mo 
granted one hitjh <t of land n nt-ln e in addition to then regular 
wages, which again are mort commonly paid m kind. The rt nt 
of this land would amount to l!s. 8 per annum if leased tea sub- 
tenant, so that the grant actually rt prt seats an addition of about 
four pics to the daily wage. In ISS2 agricultural labourers were 
estimated to receive two anna-. daily, and at the present day tho 
rate is prujtinvlly the same, cK'duling tho customary grant of 
land. For ploughing and sowing remuneration is 2J sees of 
coarse grain, equivalent in money to about two annus; for weed- 
ing and watering it is sere, or half the former amount ; for 
digging and thrashing the rate is 1 £lh sent or 1 J annas ; while for 
reaping tho labourer obtains one bundle in 10, approximately 
CJ- sers of grain or five annas in tho day. Women, who are 
extensively employed in the lighter forms of field work, such as 
weeding and watering, customarily obtain two-thirds of a man’s 
wago. Consequently it will be observed that tho rate of wagos 
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depends hut very little on current prices. So far as 1 he latter 
have risen, havo increased at the same time, owing to tho 

great 01 value of tho grant given as remuneration ; hut tho increase* 
cannot ho approbated in cash, as the w age morel} senes as 
food for tho day for the labourer and his family. 'Where rash 
wages are paid the increase becomes more Apparent. In 1S82 a 
Sold labourer ohlaimd as a iule Jfs. o-12-O monthly, and a 
common ait i/an Ks. 7-8-0; while t hn eomspouding figures for 
lOOo were I\*. 1-6-0 and Us. ll-t-0 rcspei ti\ ely. At the pre^t ul- 
timo a good join m*} nnm unpenter or mason obtains eight annas 
a day, while a mistri in either trade gets from Us. 18 to l\s. 20 
per m< menu 

The we. glds and mo^iius m um* in this di^tiu-fc present 
sevei al ptculiui it k.s, being m many i e^}>c< t s difFeient fiom 
tho^e in \ ogm inOudh and tho w Mini divisions oi tho United 
Ihovmees. 'The (iovirnmeni standuids are, it is true, very 
irequt nt ly emplove 1, an l their um is Ik eonuug more geneial with 
the impiovt in« nt of* ommunira'iens and i\a her means of access 
to the outer world; but tli people are \uy ( on>or\ ati vo and 
cling to the old rumours with irrea* tenacity. In measures of 
length the umt is the j<t •*> m- burlev coin, of which three goto 
the mch, two inches making .in a tignl, and three aiujols making 
on ogiruh. Of the lathr lour go to the span and cght to the 
hath or cubit. r I his i.s a i oinnioii meiMirt <\ir\ where and is 
ccjjmvah nt to half a gaz or \ ard. It should be noted that in 
field measurement the } aid is smallei than tin Knglihh muisuie, 
being onl) T> inches in luigth. A diilerent *;</- lsempbvud for 
nn Oburing cloth and the like, ami this is M 1 inches. Tlnoe \ aids, 
or si\ cubits make a It tint , so culled from it 5 usually taking the 
form o{ a bamboo rod; m Uio Kasra tahsil it is a common 
practice for zamhuht m dealing with iheiv tenant to trial tho 
Uitha as only 5J hath'*. r ITio chain or janb, here universal!} 
known as tlie rosw or rope, is made up of 20 /t'/Ao*, whih. 
.‘12 russis mako u dkap or mile, two Jhtfp* making the ho s\ 
Another somewhat peculiar m asuio of length is the or 

fathom of four hatha* This is equivalent to tho balm ot other 
districts and is only employed for denoting the depth of wat*r 
being conventionally supposed to be the height if'aclud l»\ u man, 
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with his bunds extended above his head. For measun s of area 
tho unit is the square Idtlttf, called a dhtiri while in the Ttnsiti 
tahsil this is also equivalent to a square of three qehmis or 
paces. Twenty such dhws make one hi*wit or bnh> and 20 
biswits one bujhu, the latter being, as usual, tiw-eighths of an acre. 
A variant of this scale is found in llasra, where the bnjha is 
sometimes divide l into four nvni'bi a, each of these being tqmiltu 
five l<tk<ts; this measurement is only empUnod, however, lor 
tienoting shares in tho ui f/ !i (l or \ dbige. In the same eoimceiion 
wo find the usual division of Ian 1 by annas an 1 iupi»s, but the 
anna is divided in difleivnt ways in di tiered phov-c In «mo 
case there are tho usual 12 pies, further subdi\i h d into 20 ! t ,*l' } 
each of which is nine j** ui ; in anothei the anna eipuN <>0 lu >( s \ 
the latter bo nig made up of three * '<(,>; and oi an" her on • anna 
is equivalent to 20 yum/oy, i ho yum^n hence lunr h*u , tie 
kauri 80 (hints* and the do ni 20 d'* ch'hs. A\ hen tic h'ljb'itvnt* 
system is adopted the bi(j!t>‘ is subdnhhd into 2* 1 h\ t t t ^ oi 
b< f ht* } tho huh into 20 <///urv, as leioie: tho Jhor into 20 /vey, 
and the rut into 20 phnis. 

For measures .of weieht th • (Jovminnmt Man bar I fnv ot 
80 tUas is very frequent!} usul, hut ihm ' i\ a lomd m r lulled 
on the thick square lump of copper hno.ui as t he f pn rt 
p*h sa. The latte** i- found tlmmglioul tho eu'iom di-uich and 
is still employed as a curr» nt com, though I o a nun li h .v» exO nt 
than was formerly the ease. Its value has also depncialtd, 
as not long ago 80 w< nt to the rupi*- or llvi to the anna, while 
the usual price is now OJ pi r anna or 101 to the rupee. Four of 
these pice malo* a ytiudr, and 2<S <j't txhfs mate the local p^hht 
ser, this being espial in w<i<jht to 101 < uncut lupees url hive- 
tenths heavier than the standard liuusure. There in also a local 
hi chclfjf vet' of j 1 ynnhu s', nr exactly half tin* larger measure. 
A very common weight is the jK/nserl, of live secs, eight of these 
going to the maun I. This, however, is by no means peculiar to 
Ballia, being the commonest unit of weight in all parts of the 
provinces. 

Tho prevailing rates r,f interest found in this district call 
for no detailed comment, being much the same as in all parts of 
the IJenares and Gorakhpur divisions. The rates vary not 
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only arv onlmg to th kmd of loan, l»ut also avoiding to tho 
u i unntam alt ndiug tin tian-a lion, Loneially bjxakiiig, 
it ma\ I e laid down that jntertsf on a usuliuduaiy moitgago 
Mines tiom 0 to 12 pu o ni ; uii a nimph m< llgagufiom 12 to 16 
p< r eent ; and on an umicund loan horn 16 lo 21 pei rent. per 
annum. No e\a< o luk < an lo as* riel, as -o imu h dipuids on 
\ 1 1 3 personal clean nt in ta< h < as< ; tic hiah« r ia* s au uudouhl- 
idly tuio, hut they an usually’ < oddjiui mi a* ' \Mth tho i 
iiiMrlvcd. The mo-l common loins fakt tin imm <\ ahaieis 
oi sod ioiu. Tin si <u kjuiI at hand with ih a Id tion of 

ini nst ( <iU ulatnl dl m -i u,tli oi tin pun \ d tin i,iu King 

known as ' "'i. \s malt i oi 1 a , n n*>uall} am unts 4 u a 
niu 1 deal nimi’, lot a* ill ton oi luiduu th unui f nt ud 
ill its < adi \ aim, a 1 1 th pnnup d *o he upa 1 «s ,um u <. uti\ Cited 

into « oi u atn i hai \< w t, \\ 1 1 n pi i 'niu mu h 1 >w i th ai a" ^ e 1 

tune, 1 h i * an no lai »e 1 a ikuig turns m tin dn<n * 9 the only 
( slahnslmu nt » lung lhos of tin local Ala' i] ms, a id up to tho 
pi s nt i urn no a' tup* lias I » n mak to sta \ dl m Links. 

dhouph 1»\ n > m an** an in luslual d sti « ; tlu inanuia turns 
oi llallia an ot win iinpm^ru a* 1 m O’n «u two nntmuis 
a 11 oul implojiikn 4 t ) <» la mi’nlu nt pus i he dmi 

uie sii'» v , s t d tpi ti an 1 unntn i < f h la h ot wluh will 1 >o 
mu. liono l sipaianh t)| th i run d< , m lijo i one t nu 
Oi*( upn <1 a ]>ionnn n* ]<»->( '»n, l u n >i >w all aO*- i\ti u Tho 
Inisnuss was wholh m the 1 an L nl » <i n « ", w nh the i \d pt on 
<•1 I tarn Iks of (In (oJnuii ta m v m(»)a ijaiu .u I\n uiaudapur, 
Kapun and Saia\a Oi laU jean, ho mi, mailv all tho 
laMoi n*s ha\ u hu u ( los 0, as tin usuli oi Lull Irn mi tlio puce 
oi naluiul indigo a id the coup li iu t nt th Miuhan d\e. 
In 1*105 the ana undu m linn w i> nnk 1 ) aues m th< whnk 
(Inti nd ; this n>so m l ( d<iO I » 1 ">«> ai i en n \ ug to the ival ln^mint 
of a now laito»w ,e Jhlau t in p u • i(,t(Iaiha th nigh it n mams 
In ho so.n wlieihor the enlupim will Jlmnish an> heUir Almn 
itd prod**e<ssois. -U vSik m lai pui thoie is n disnllen toi t lie 
piolurtiou of iir ni otto nt i os, s and otlnr soentel oils, whidi 
are exported to Cahutta and i 1 m when, ha\mg a iipu’aMou 
equal to that of Mnular piodiu ts made at <dm/apm. I'lie pottery 
oi* tho district has no distmuise leatims, not has the metal wink, 
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except in the case of the white metal vessels manufactured at 
Turtipar; these at one time had a considerable reputation, but 
tho trade has declined, though a fair quantity is still produced. 
At Ikllia iron trays, anyethis or stoves, and waterpots arc made 
and exported. Other manufactures comprise tho palanquins made 
at Sahatwar and sold in large numbers at the Dndn fair and 
elsewhere; the embroidered saddles and palanquin covers made 
by the Julahus of ISuiria; and the shoes tumid out at Tika 
*Deoii and Sikuria in the Italia tahsil, The onlv steam-power 
faetoiios in tho district are two Hour-nulls recent h starts d ut Ballou 
Though there has been a considerable decline of lute jeius, 
tho sugar industry is still important. In ls^'2 thueweiono 
fewer than 57 1 retinories in tin* district with a net pioiit of on or 
IK 500 in i a h ease, as well as a numb r «•£ smaller concern**. 
At the present tim * the total probalily do s not exceed 250, i,u* 
the business is still fairly flourishing, an 1 tho jnoluce is 
reckon* d among the best sugar manufactured in India by tho 
native pro -ess. Tho decline is due to tho compotit'°n of for* ign 
eugar, particularly that of Mauritius, and it is to this fa<*t 
that the wholesale 'closing of factories must bo attributed, as 
well as the precarious condition of man) existing concerns. 
Though tho export tralo has fallen oil', tic* local imputation of 
the sugar still remains, * socially of that produced at Hanuman- 
ganj. In tlie Ikillia tahsil the principal refineries are at 
Hamunangarij, Patkhanli and Ballia itself, these places emi- 
taining 21 considerable fa dories ; in Bansdih at Jijauli, \awa- 
nagar, Mairitar and Maniar ; and in Basra at Lahsani, Athila 
and Kolwari. The sugar is for tho most part made from 
guv produced in this distiid, though considerable quantities 
are imported ^lom Gorakhpur, Saran and fthahabad. It 
should be noted that only chini is manufactured here, and not 
misri or crystallized sugar. The gy,r is first melted and then 
stored in Hands or large earthen pots. After King clarified 
with s i war, a weed which grows in great abundaneo in tho 
Suraha Tal and other lakes, tho thin liquor is alio wo* 1 to 
percolate through tho bottom of tho wand, leaving a deposit of dry 
sugar, which is scraped up by means of a broad-pointed iron 
instrument called a ixichhni , The sugar is thou spread on a 
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coarse cloth and rubbed with the feet till it becomes white. Tho 
product is styled li rsfc- class sugar, that of tho second class being 
obtained from the liquor which has escapod from the natal , tho 
refuse from this process being similarly treated so as to produce 
third-class sugar. What then remains is called yhiru, and is 
used for the distillation of country spiiit. 

Tho returns of the last census showed that in 1901 no fewer 
than 20,1 M) persons, ineluding dependents, derived ti subsistence 
from ootton-wea\ ing. Tht) are mainly Julahas and Boris* 
and l hi industiy is almost wholly confined to the villages 
in which these castes reside. The cloth produced is of the 
oidinary coarse variety known as ijarha, and liner fabrics are 
seldom to be seen. The best is that produced at Kaiamrnar 
in tho Bansdih lahsil, when e large quantities are exported to 
N' pal. The chief centres of the industry aiu at (Juihauli, 
Middha, Baina. Baghunathpur, BhaKand and Dubhaud in the 
Ballia tahsil ; at Beoli, Sahatwar, Karammar, Maniar, Sikandar- 
jmr, Kooia, Birnarbari and llusdimiba l in. tahsil Bansdih ; and 
at Basra, Nagpura, Athila. Jam and Bilaunjha in tahsil Basra. 
As elsewhere, there has been a considerable decline in the trade 
of late ytars, owing to the glowing pi\fm nee for Kuiopean and 
factory-ma 1c goods ; but thero is still a fair local demand for 
countij cloth among the rural population. 

Since the intiodu tioii of A*t XXXT of 1 SGI the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre 1ms bent under the (ontrol of the inland 
customs department and is only permitted under li*ense. For 
making crude 1 saltpctio a license fee of Bs. 2 is chared, while 
for refining saltpetre and eduung salt in tho pivet ss the cost 
is Bs. 50, the license running for a \<ar from the 1st of August. 
The industry is this distrut is m tho hands of Lumas, who 
usually commence operations in December and continue to work 
till the advent of tho monsoon. Tho piocess of nianufactuic is 
simple in the extreme, ruder euh license two tilter-hodt> and 
one iron boiler are permitted, the former being circular, some 
throe or four feet in diameter, and from eight inches to a foot 
in depth. At the bottom ia an mrtheu vessel, and tho suhs of 
the filter are lined with grass. The nitrous earth and reh 
collected from war lend are placed in the filter, which ia filled 
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Mith Wiitor ; (ho latter percolates through (he ^ra^ the vi.sm. 4 
beiicaiJi, ami is ilieu ImuIwI for O.roe or four Iiourx, alter which 
it is left ('» stand for two or three <la\ > in .aith-u u'-’V'k At 
the end of that time sail pi I re liiivd with eatlh is depoMtcd on 
tho sides of tho vessel, an! m this furm it N sol I to th'‘ n l iiif 
at a rate varying from lie. 1-^-0 to Us. J. per maun l. ’I he 
liquor tho t remains is strongly impieetuVed it h salt, and a<‘ Hid- 
ing to law should bo tluownawai ; though \u} f r< fpi* mly the 
Lunia boils it for an hour and obt.vns th salt I \ pie dp Utiou. 
In I90f> no fewer than ii UhU for mule mhjMnv won* 
taken out ; this shows the extent ol the inJu^i v in Mini • d gr»i*, 
hut it is impossible to say to o! min ai.\ liguie'* n naidoi^ iV 
quantity produced. In 111 ' r< Jin i\ lh • * m h -ah| ' ‘n i ii hN 
about fifty par rent, ot tho ri lim d an < le and a \an nig amount 
©E salt.. Tho latter is n<»i permitted to 1 ;n»‘ the rriin uv tdl the 
excise duty of Ko. J-k- ( ) j,e ” nuund 1 as bi i n paid. If c\ i *• d, i n 
is sold locally; but th< n c ’lit reduuion ot ihe dnt\ phi a s 
superior salt on the maiku a sx > « i \ 1 n 1 1 1 h\uh''r nut* than ;hi 
pioducid in the n [inerivs, and eon^txpun ly a lai o* propoi t Ji,n 
of tho salt ©dimed is dosUo\< 1, JV saltpetre nhi h in dm 
refint riis is cither ©btanel fioiu nudt sill pc tie or ]?r I’mni 
nitrous earth dinetlj ly filtration, lh“ kitnr heme Known ^ 
kutltia arnl containing a Mmdler pjopoition of salt. r ) h« two* 
kinds are mixed and < \porlt d to (V/mda ly mil or mcr, and are 
thence despatched to China, .\muica an 1 i New here. The juuVo 
vaiiis from IN. fi to IN. 9 p(r mmiud, 1h“ rale depending r>n its 
parity a,* well iv* on the slat*' of the inaiket, In tho jcai ending 
©ntlieolsi of July 190, > there were thi\e rehimrus at Ransddi, 
two at Tuitipar and one at Mundiaii; th‘ total quautiu of 
refined saltpetre produced was S.SJ 1 maunds, of which 0,209 
maunds wire of tin 1 kt'llmi variety. The suit (dueod amountnd 
to 097 maunds, of which .">7(5 inaands were excised, the rest 
being destroyed with the walls of the refineries. 

The trade of tho district, consists for the most part in 
agricultural produce. The chief articles of export are sugar, 
shira, (/In, wheat, hurley, linseed, opium, nmslard-oil and 
hides; while the imports, on the other hand, include rico, korosono* 
oil, iron, brass and metal vessels, salt, pioccgoods and timber. 
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fn formal daj t li pinnip.il, and indcf d tho onh , trade ioiib s 
nf impoiUiKO^uji'I'jf) mth Xoju oj the o] I h n 'hwa\ s passed 
tJiiuu^h tho distm i, and cm n at tlio pi < son* time the ioad^ that 
i\in( owe Run <>11^111 Ji>i ih 111 >si pint 10 Mn l'ur-lmm tiaflio, 
soi \ i ng f * d is * ft romrot tl< » Jo ,il mukus of (ho mtciuv 
\ulh 1 1 io punupid uhaivts. TI o r i i w i uui^d*' ma'is on tin* 

(ia»iiis <n 1 .u Ral'm ICo{\\ >, I"j u, faulii aid nj tfp frlu^m 

al Ibbl.iu *il Man »u, md ] \il 1 odhpn i , \ in itlin ran 

( ompau w nh (' e hi. m I ihim *■* mi^ «»j R\ v « 1^ »nj on the I> ngal 
si do of I ho nvi din laUic on tin \\a J iwajs J as now I cvn 
Mipplautol 1 i a la i»o t \i u 4 b\ th \a »o,is lm -i o| ial\\ay 

wlmh M.mHi tie <ln j n . d h d ul 'Mi i nl <u 1 lie Ikngal 

and A oi ih-\\ i M 1 i s\ m lias hu \ i 1 a 1 a maikul tffut 

< in i lm joj i (ommn <0 n ii, it u 1 i „ o i ] c d^oadu oe of tho 

in iK> 1 i 1 l ?* j; i o *\\ m i k is oi l\< n\ j , then phn o 1 >c 

now t.ilv n 1} thos mils nil ib l. w n i s> to (Ir* stations 

on (ho lailw i\ . \ fu dun change m tho dilution and ultimo 

unpottuiKO ot I ho 1 1 uli l nuts is da< in the roim i nil o| liallia 
as a s j tu if d sImi f, i i nih <pi no < t wl.i< b sp\oi.il ma Is, 
a id os pi i alb fh »sn ]i i Imu vi > iiom li \ nxan i of SJuindar- 
pui f o \/tun onh, li n i jalbn .n(o c onipauP n duuso* 

Tin (bnn^o m l h omm ul li i h nm s hu ha I a distin 1 \r i krt <» , 
offc 1 on ih ma»k<l i l th dumb A lut ot tl i > v w ill bo 1( nnd 
m (In appendix, ini' in hi \ oi dnmaiepuuh bn d m i hum hi 
nudiumh Mia 1o suji| \\ tlu s m*\ n ids ot lb ' n< ii»hi omiiuj 
population. The in* * nnpm m< li.iu s u o at fkillla, Iku a^aon 
md 1! miofiaj in il lhil!i i lalisil , «i Hinslib Maniai , Sik.indar- 
pm , %ihal w al and Ifon i m t ilidl lkm^lih: wlrlo mi th IJasia 
tahsil 111 » c hint a* o thoso or Rim a in p.v ^ana Ti ikhm sai , Dilthia, 

Taii Jiai.a^aon an 1 Mu’nninilpm in paii^a Skaitdarpur 
WTst, (liakia in Hhilaon, and Uajauli and Aundi in 

Kopaclnt. Tho noial tomb nr\ is fm h >s m.iikots on tho i i\ < r 
and off tho liu< of lutl to du lonso in impoitano , tin most romaik- 
aldo inslauoo of this boino lbltlra banir <»n tho (ibnirra, wliilo 
Matiiar and Sikaudarpur aio somowluV bimilai example. Tho 
town of ]>allia, whioh has tho advanta^o ot hoihrivt r and railway, 
is rising in importation, but its development has b« < n liamjv re<l bj 
the encroachment of the Ganges. The opening oi tin' railw ly haft 
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greatly benefited Sahatwar and Reoti, while at the same time 
Raniganj and Baragaon have declined. The ease of the latter is 
somewhat peculiar, as it has tho at! vantage of railway communica- 
tion; hut tho probable explanation is that it an as novor the 
centre of much tra'le, but merely a convenient collecting pla;o 
for the grain of tho neighbourhood prior to its conveyance to 
Rasra, liallia and other marts. 

Another list given in tho appendix shows the fairs hold in tho 
district. In each caso they are religious in origin, and in many 
instances the celebration of some festival, whethor Hindu or 
Musalumn, is the main object of tho assemblage. The larger 
fairs, however, now derive their importance from their commercial 
aspect, and though religion still forms the main incentive for tho 
majority of the visitors, the secondary object tends to obscure 
the original reason for tho gathering, particularly at the great 
Badri fair. The people arc thus euabled both to satisfy the rites 
of religion, and also to purchase their simple requirements, while 
enjoying the gaiety and excitement afforded by a large assemblage. 
By far the most important fair held in the district is tho Da hi 
Mela, which takes plam at Ballia on tho full moon of Kartik, 
and attracts some 500,000 persons. Tho attendance has doubled 
during the pa9t 20 years, and in the same period there has been 
a proportionate increase in the \olume of trade. The place 
derives its sanctity from the junction of the Sarju w T ith the Ganges. 
Formerly this took plaje to the east of Ballia, but owing to the 
encroachments of the great river the confluence is now some 
distance to the west. The fair is still held as near as possible to 
the old site, the position varying with tho action of tho river. 
For some years it has been hold on land cultivated as soon 
as the assemblage disperses. The old temple of Bhirug, which 
marked the sacred spot, has long been washed aw T ay* and a new 
shrine has been erected to the north-east of Ballia, about a mil© 
from the present site of the fair. The increase in sizo and importance 
of the gathering has necessitated more elaborate arrangsements than 
those which were once considered adequate. Two largfe enclosures 
are provided for cattle and horses, while shops of all sorts ami 
descriptions are put up in regularly laid-out streets. The sauitary 
arrangements are in the charge of the Deputy Sanitary 
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Commissioner, who remains at Ballia throughout the fair, while a 
special force of police is deputed to the place to preserve order. A 
considerable income is derived from entrance foes for cattle and 
horses, registration fees on all sales, and cesses on the shops. 
The receipts for the throe years ending in 1905 averaged 
lls. 13, GOO, and the expenditure Rs. 5,000, tho surplus being 
credited to municipal funds. During the same period tho average 
number of cattle which passed the 1 carriers was G 1,000, and of 
horsos and ponies 4,800, while the average number of sales in 
ea *h case was 32,600 and 1,890 respectively. There were 1,372 
shops, in which articles of every description were exposed for 
sale; a considerable business is carried on in the mutter of tenta 
and palanquins, while tho people from all the country round lay 
in their annual provision of clothing, haberdashery, jewellery and 
the like. The growth of the fair seems mainly due to the railway, 
which has rendered the transport of both people and goods far 
more easy than was formerly the case. In 1882 tho receipts 
amounted to but Rs. 5,809 and the expenditure to Rs. 1,514, 
figuros which amply illustrate the remarkable development of its 
popularity. Few of the otlior fairs attain considerable pro- 
portion. The largest is held at Ranigauj in pargana Doaba, 
and goes by tho name of Sudi&ht Baba, a well-known CJoshain of 
the place, who instituted tho gathering about 1885. It is held in 
the month of Aghan in a mango grove close to the village and 
lasts for about ten days, the attendance on the principal day 
being about 20,000. A small tax is levied on the shopkeepers 
by the Dumraon estate, which also makes such arrangements for 
sanitation as are required. The annual fair at Sonadih in the 
north-west corner of pargana Sikandarpur West, some four miles 
from tho Bilthra Road station, takes place in the month of Chait 
at the local shrine of Bhagwoti. The assemblage affords an 
occasion for a considerable amount of trade, and attracts some 
20,000 persons from the neighbourhood. 

On the whole, the district is well provided with means of 
communication, chiefly owing to tho facilities afforded by tho 
railway. With the exception of those that have been metalled, 
few of the roads are of a good description, and considerable 
difficulty is experienced in conveying merchandise from the 
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villages to the chief trade contrcs. This is furlhor illustrated by 
the small extent to which carts are us(‘d in Bal^a as compared 
with the wostern districts; they aro commonly employed along 
the more serviceable routes, but as a rule most of tho local trado 
is carried on by means of pack- bullocks and ponies. In spite 
of these drawbacks, tho district possesses very fair commercial 
facilities, as at the present time it is supplied with S9 miles of 
railway, in addition to 120 miles of riven* froutago. 

There arc three distinct lines of railway, all of which belong 
to the Bengal and Noitli-Westcrii system The first portion to bo 
opened was that from Mau in Azanurarh to Turtipar on the 
Ghagra, on the 8th of Juno 1S9S. Of this branch 16 miles lit' in 
the district, pnd there are stations at Siar, or Bilthra Road, and 
Kihdidapur. At Turtipar the lino crosses tho Ghagra by a bridge 
of 18 apans, being altogether 3,91 1 feet in length. It was 
completed in 1903 at a cost of Rs. 20,72,300, tho passage onr 
the river being formerly effected by a ferry. On the 13th of 
March 1899 the branch line from Tndara in Azamgarh wasopomd 
as far as Ph'phnn, anl the portion from Pho 1 Una to Pallia 
and Chand Diara on the Ghagra, opposite Rcvelgunj, was com- 
pleted on the lofh May in the sumo year, tho total length 
being 06 mil's. This line traverses the district from west to east 
and has stations at Ratanpura, Rasra, Chilkahar, Phephna, Pallia, 
Bansdih Road, Sahalwar, Reoti, Suromanpur and (hand Diara. 
At present the Ghagra is crossed near the last-mentioned place by 
a steam ferry hading to Manjhi-ghal on tho Bengal side - Imt- 
the construction has been sanctioned of a bridge at tho point, to 
be completod in four or five yeais. Tho third line of railway 
is that running from Benares to Ghazipur and Phephna, passing 
through Chit Baragaon, u here there is a station. This lino was 
completed on the 11th of March 1903, and since 1Q05 thoro has 
been a through service of trains from Benares to (hand Diara. 
Among the various projects for further extending tho ramifications 
of the Bengal and North-West cm Railway system there is one for 
which a survey has been sanctioned, for connecting Bansdih Road 
with Maniar, so as to serve th<x northern portion of the district, 
which is still remote from tho railway and contains several markets 
of considerable local importance. It is possiblo that tho now line 
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will be extended, so as to link up Maniar with Sikandarpur and 
Biltbra Road. # 

The roads of the district arc all under lo.al management, Roads, 
with the exception of a little more than three miles of metalled 
road in the new civil station of Ballia. These are at present 
maintained by the Public Works department and the cost is met 
from provincial funds. The other roads arc kept up by the district 
board, though the actual work of repairs to the metalled roads is 
carried out through the agency of the Public Works department. 

The metalled roads have an aggregate length of some 58 miles, 
tho chief being that from Glm/ipur to Pallia, w ith its branches to 
Baragaon and Basra. This road is bridged throughout, save in 
tho case of the Sarju river, which is cr >ssed by a fejyy at. Pipra, 
roplacod by a temporary pile bridge in the dry weather. From 
Ballia a metallod road runs to Bansdih, while a second, leading 
to Sikandarpur, is metalled as far as the market of Hanuraan- 
ganj, tho Katchar nala being crossed by abiidgc at tho third mile 
near Zirabasti. The other metalled roads are either in tho town 
of Ballia or consist of short feeders to the railway stations. Ther 
unmet ailed roads aro of three classes, designated as second class 
roads, bridged and drained throughout, or, in the case of those 
going from Ballia to Bair i a and Saha t war, partially bridged and 
drained ; fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained; 
and sixth class roads cleared only, the last being ir most cases little 
tatter than mere cart tracks. The total length of unmetalled road i® 
now 3G1 miles, and of this 48 miles are of the second, 211 mile® 
of tho fifth and 102 miles of the sixth class. In 1SS2 tho total 
mileage was 372, but at that time thoro was not a single metalled 
road in the district. The first to ho taken in hand was that to 
Ghazipur, whilo the most recent, from Ballia Lo Bansdih, wa® 
completed in 1904. A list of all the roads, both metalled and 
unmotalled, will be found in the appendix, whilo their position 
can bo seen on tho map attached to this volume. The most 
important of tho unmetalled roads include those from Ballia to 
Bairia and Sahatwar; from Sikandarpur to Bairia and to llontt- 
manganj ; from Bansdih to Piariii on tho Rasra road ; and from 
Nagra, once tho headquarters of a tahsil, to Rasra, to Garwar 
and to Ubhaon, Turtipar and the Azamgarh border. 
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There are no cncamping-grounds or sarais maintained by 
Government, but the district is fairly well supplied with inspec- 
tion bungalows for the use of officials. Those at Ballia and 
Korantadih are of tho first class, and are under the management 
of the district board. The latter is a fine building on the banks 
of tho Ganges, near ’the Ghazipur road : it was formerly tho 
residence of tho officer in chargo of the remount dcp&t, and 
for several years was occupied by tho collector, whilo tho 
district headquarters were at Korantadih. Four other small 
bungalows arc kept up by the district board, at Rasra, Nagra, 
Sikaudarpur and Siar, the last having been purchased from tho 
railway company and standing close to the Bilthra lload 
station, abc^t a mile from Ubhaon. In addition to these, tho 
Maharani of Dumraon has a good inspection bungalow at 
Sonbarqa near Eairia, and small houses at Ilaldi and Jauhi; 
and one at Garwar belongs to Thakurain Ajodhyu Kunuar, 
whoso estate is now under the management of tho Court of 
Wards. At Bansdih there are quarters for inspecting officers in 
the upper storey of the tahsil building, w'hilc about a mile dis- 
tant is a bungalow belonging to the Court of Wards. 

A list of all tho ferries in the district is given in the appen- 
dix. There are at present sixteen ferries over tho Gauges, of 
which twelve are managed by the district, board, while the others 
are private, belonging for tho most part to tho Dumraon estate. 
Ten ferries are maintained over tho Ghagra, and four of thtso 
are private. There is also a district board ferry over the Sarju at 
Pipra, as well as six private ferries on tho samo river. The income 
derived under this head by the district board is considerable : 
the ferries are leased annually by auction to contractors, cither 
singly or ingroups.* In 1905 the Ganges forries yielded Rs. 14,975, 
those on the Ghagra, Rs. 5,325, and the Pipra ferry Rs. 276 ; the 
average total income for the five preceding years being Rs. 23.360. 

Besides the Ganges and Ghagra, the river Sarju is navigable 
during the rains ; but though in former days it carried a con- 
siderable volume of trade, the railway has causod the abandon- 
ment of the boat traffic, which ,js now almost negligible. The 
larger rivers are still utilised to a large extent, though mention 
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has already been made of the marked decline in the popularity 
of the waterways since the introduction of railway communica- 
tion. Both the Ganges and Ghagra are practicable for boats of 
considerable size, and steamers belonging to the Indian Steam 
Navigation Company ply up and down the rivers, calling in the 
case of the former at Buxar in Shaha*bad and Kotwa, tho 
wharf on the opposite bank, and also at Ballia, Haldi, Durjanpur, 
Nauranga and Dukti; and on the latter at Bilthra, Puha Bchra, 
( Jutbgan j and Naukagaon. The journey up the Ganges is rendered 
very difficult for theso vessols, which have a carrying capacity 
of some 300 tons, from February till the rains, as tho river is then 
very low and the numerous shifting sandbanks provo constant 
obstaricb U navigation. Tho diminution in tho volume of the 
stream by reason of tho cauals taken from it and its tributaries 
is very marked, and with a draught of little more than a. foot the 
progress of the steamers is frequently obstructed. The native 
clinker-built boats are of varying Bizi, tho largest carrying about 
100 tons, and aro propelled as usual by sails and long bamboo 
sweeps. In addition to the calling-places of the steamers, there 
aro wharves of some importance at Ilansnagar on the Ganges, 
and at Maniar and Chand Diara on the northern river. The 
traffic is registered at Nauranga on the Ganges ar d at Nauka- 
gaon on tho Ghagra, but the figures are of slight value a8 
illustrating the trade of this district, as they include the traffic from 
Ghazipur, Benares, Alirzapur, Fyzabad and other places higher 
up tho streams. The chief articles of commerce on the Ganges 
are rice, coal and timber from tho markets of Ik ngal, and in tho 
case of the journey down stream they include stone from Mirza- 
pur, saltpetre from Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Ballia, and shira , 
gram, linseed, sugar, potatoes and fire-wood from this district 
in particular. Those goods arc carried to Patna, Murshidabad, 
Dacca, Pabna, Malda and Dinajpur. Tho returns of the Nauka- 
gaon post show that tho westward traffic on tho Ghagra consists 
mainly m rice and kerosone oil, and is greatest between February 
and June; while on tho return voyage tho boats carry food 
grains, oil-seeds, sugar, gur and«$/uVa from the northern districts 
of Oudh and tho Gorakhpur division, to the great markets of 
Bongal; the busy season lasting from April to August. 
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Owing not only to its recent formation, but also to tho 
numerous changes in the urea and shape of tho district, it ifl 
almost impossible to determine with accuracy the population of 
Ilallia from tho records of the early enumeration? of the inhab- 
itants of these provinces. A further difficulty is caused hy tho 
fact un' returns of tho first attempts at obtaining a census 
were notoriously inaccurate. This was especially the caso with 
regard to tho census of lS3d, which gave a total of S03,d0S 
inhabitants, anl an average density of 71-1 to the square mile. 
Tho figure is calculated from the totals of the various parganas 
of Ghazipur and Azamgarh which go to form the present district, 
but it necessarily leaves out of account tho subsequent inter- 
changes of villages made from time to time with the ohjoct of 
securing a moro regular boundary. Tho manifest incorrectness 
of tho total was displayed at the next census of IS' 1 "!, which was 
a far more scientific attempt to obtain an accurate enumeration. 
The district then contained 0(17, OSS inhabitants, the decrease 
being no less than 100,260. It was obviously more apparent 
than real, for no reasons can be aldueed for so great a decline, 
though doubtless some disturbance was caused by the mutiny and 
tho unfavourable nature of tho seasons that had immediately 
preceded tho census. On the other hand, it is very possible that 
there was M)me understatement of the total on this oscusion: 
in several respects tho instructions pi von to onunieraff’s wore 
defective, and it was well known that m many districts the con- 
cealment of females had boon practised to a considerable extent. 
The following enumeration of 1872 showed a population of 
719,120 for tho district, subject to tho reservations made above 
with regard to subsequent alterations of tho boundary, or 
720,791, if the population of tho additions bo calculated on the 
supposition of oven distribution. Tho increase in the seven years 
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was thus 59,703, and the avorago density was about 683 to tht 
squaro mile. Thi%was probably a far closer approximation tc 
the reality than had hithorto boon achieved, but none the loss tht 
figures wero afterwards subjected to. the imputation of gross 
inaccuracy. 

This suspicion was confirmed at the census of 1S81, the first 
to be taken after the entranco of Ballia on a separate oxistenoo. 
The district had net even then assumed its present form, as 
pargana Garha still belonged to Ghazipur and tappa Dhaka 
remained in the same district, its amalgamation with Sikundarpur 
West not taking place till two years later. Allowing for those and 
other subsequent changes, Ballia contained in 1881 a population of 
975,073 persons. Tho increase was romarkablo, amounting to 
248,882, while the resultant density per squaro mile averaged 783 
souls; the former was greater than in any othor district except 
Azamgarh, and tho lattor was only exceeded in Benares, wlurc 
tho abnormal density is due to the small area and the large rity 
popu'ation. Somo explanation of tho increase is afforded by tho 
fact that two-thirds of tho gain was on tho part of females, 
suggesting that the practice of concealment had but partially 1k.h u 
abandoned at the preceding enumeration. 

At the census of 1891 it was for tho first time possible 
to ascertain tho a;tual population of the existing area, for though 
pargana Garha was not included in Ballia till the next year and 
a fow villages were transferred after its addition, tho records 
enable us to make the necessary adjustment. Tho pre»< nt 
district had then a population of 995 327 persons, tho increment 
being 19,054. In the absence of unfavourable stasons and 
epidemics of unusual magnitude, the increase was but small, and 
it would seem tluit the pressure on thy land had allpost reached 
its limit, for th avorago density was 798 to the square mile, and 
though this was exceeded in one or two districts, t|o mean rate 
in Ballia was actually tho highest attained in the Unitod 
Provinces after eliminating the urban population. According 
to tho vital statistics tho addition during tho decade should have 
been moro than 73,000, so that the difforonco botwoen this figure, 
though to somo extent unreliable, and that of tho increase shown 
by tho census can only be attributed to migration. 
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The last census took place in March 1901, and it was then 
ascertained that; the inhabitants of Ballia numbered 987,768 
souls, showing a decrease of 7,559 in the preceding ten years. 
This doclino was partly due to an abnormal death-rate caused by 
fever and cholera in certain years, but, as before, the registers 
of births and deaths warranted the expectation of a substantial 
incronse, the formor exceeding the latter by some 55,000. Tho 
moan density per square mile had dropped to 792, this figure 
lniing like the othors calculated on the present area: higher, 
avoragos were observed in Benaros and Lucknow alone, both 
small districts with large cities, so that it may safely be asserted 
that Ballia is by far the most densely populated portion of the 
provinces and that tho rural rate is probably exceeded in no other 
part of India. 

Tho extent to which migration has brought about a decrease 
in the total population is not easy to determine. The consus 
returns show that on the ono hand 91-84 per cent, of the 
inhabitants wore born in Ballia and 5*16 per cent, wore natives 
of adjacont districts or of other parts of India. Thero had also 
been a decline in tho number of immigrants, for in 1891 the 
proportion of the people born in Ballia was only 93-2 per cent, of 
tho total. On the other hand, of all the persons enumerated in 
India who gave Ballia as their birth-place, 88-55 per cent, were 
found in this district, 2-88 per cent, in other parts of the pro- 
vinces, and 8*57 percent, elsewhere. The latter figure is excep- 
tionally high, and tho explanation is that, as is also tho case in 
Ghazipur, very great numbers of Ballia labourers resort to the 
industrial centres of Howrah, Calcutta and elsewhere, while 
many others frequent tho waterways of Bengal and Assam. The 
whole number of emigrants must lmvo amounted to some 6*3 per 
cent., after deducting tho proportion compensated by immigra- 
tion, or roughly 62,000 persons — a figure which tallies remark- 
ably with the difference between the actual population and that 
expected according to the vital statistics. The various districts 
of Bengal account for the chief share, no fever than 24,721 natives 
of Ballia being found in Howrah and Mymensingh alone; 
while tho rest went to different parts of India, especially the 
Central Provinces and Bombay, where tho cotton mills attract 
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numbers of the Julahas. The census returns necessarily leave out 
of calculation those emigrants whd have gone beyond the confines 
of India. The total in this case also is considerable, for between 
1891 and 1901 as many as 4,288 emigrants were registered, their 
destination being British Guiana, the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Fiji and elsewhere. 

Towns Though fchero is no town of any size in the district, the urban 

villages, population is comparatively large, amounting to ITS per cent. 

,of the 'whole. In 1901 Ballia contained 1,797 towns and villages, 
and of this number 1,500 had populations less than one thousand, 
157 others less than two thousand, while of the remainder fifty-five 
possessed between two and five thousand inhabitants, and nineteen 
more than five thousand. The largest place is Ballia, vhieli con- 
tained 15,278 souls, anil after this come Suhatwnr and Bansdih, with 
10,784 and 10,024 respectively. These are followed by Basra, 
Baragaon, Maninr, Bairia and Reoti, all of winch have over 8,0(10 
inhabitants, the other towns being Sikandarpur, Narhi, Bhalsand 
and Ilaldi. Besides these, however, there is a number of large agri- 
cultural villages, notably in pargana Doaba and elsewhere along 
the Ganges, where the changes in the course of the river have 
resultod in the collection of the inhabitants into a few overgrown 
sites. The size of the villages in Ballia is indeed remarkable, 
as they average 491 inhabitants apiece, excluding the towns ; 
while the corresponding figuie for Ghazipur is only 339, and the 
difference is far greater still if the latter be compared with tho 
eastern parganas of this district, the avorago for Ballia itself 
being 508, and for Doaba no less than 91 2. These large communi- 
ties consist as a rule of a central site with numerous small hamlets. 
In the west of the district, whore the subdivision of land is much 
closer, most of the villages themselves are but insignificant hamlets' 
composed of an irregular cluster of huts with mud walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs, resembling those found throughout tho 
Benares and Gorakhpur divisions, and affording a strdng contrast 
to tho walled and somi-fortifiod villages of tho upper Doab in 
Meerut and Agra. 

At the last census the population comprised 473,969 males 
and 613,799 females, the latter standing to the former in the 
relation of 108 4 4 to 100. This preponderance of females is common 
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to the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions, and also occurs in the 
south-east of Oudh. It is nowhere greater than in Ballia, and its 
existence in a district in which Rajputs are the predominant caste 
is especially remarkable, not only as disproving the survival of 
infanticide, hut also as showing clearly that it is the result of some 
unknown natural influence. The phenomenon is common to practi- 
cally ovory class and caste, the only exceptions being Kayasths 
and Blmngis. It has been ascribed by some to emigration, and 
this may, and doubtless has, a very marked effect; but it ia 
impossible that this can be the sole factor that distinguishes the 
eastern portion of tho United Provinces from the west. The most 
remarkable feature of tho caso in Ballia is that during the fifteen 
years :niiug in 1906 male births averaged 17,350 and those of 
fomales only 15,700. Tho recorded deaths for the same period 
were 15,770 and 14,700 respectively, so that oven allowing for 
emigration it would appear that there should normally bo a pre- 
ponderance of males. That this is noi the case is proved by the 
census figures, which have been approximately identical for the 
last three enumerations. In 1872, indeed, males predominated, a® 
there were but 91*4 fomales to every hundred of tho opposite sex, 
but this was almost certainly duo to concealment, as already 
Inentionod above. The difference exists irrespective of creed or 
race, being no less prominent among tho Hindus than with the 
Musalmans, 

Ballia is essentially a Hiudu district. In 1901 tho popula- Religion*, 
tion was made up of 920,057 Hindus, 00,599 Musalmans, 431 
Sikhs, 33 Christians, 44 Ary as, and four Jains. Thus Hindus 
stand to Musalmans in tho relation of nearly fourteen to ono, 
the former comprising 93-2 per eont. of the whole, and the latter 
6'54 por cent. Tho proportion of Musalmans has moreover 
decreased of late years, for in 1881 they numbered 7'5 per cent., 
and in 1891 only 7*04 por cont. : so’that in this district the ordinary 
rulo is reversed. The relatively more rapid increase on the part 
of the Hindus is a rare phenomenon in these districts, but may 
bo observed to some extent in Ghazipur, and also in the case of 
old Musalman centres such as Jaunpur, Lucknow and Fyzabad, 
where the loss of power has resulted in impoverishment and 
degeneration. Of the other religions there is little to be said. 
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The A 17a Same j has been recently started in Ballia, but is 
making no progress ; and the Sikhs are found ip, all tahsils, and 
especially iu Ballia, where they are for the most part employed in 
Government service. Christianity lias never made any headway in 
the district, owing to the absonce of systematic mission enterprise : 
all the Christians were Europeans or Eurasians, with the exception 
of four natives. There is no church in the district, nor any 
resident or visiting chaplain. The American Mission has now 
a small branch at Basra, with a dispensary in the charge of a 
lady doctor. 

The majority of tho Hindus belong to no definito sect or 
denomination, though at tho same lirno a larger proportion than 
usual were returned at the census as followors of a particular 
school. Thus as many as 23 '7 per cent, were classified as mem- 
bers of the various Saivite sects, the great majority being Lingails, 
a term which denotes rather the form of worship than any definite 
sectarian division ; 3-1 per eont. as Vaishnavites, mainly liama- 
nandis and Kabirpanthis ; and 6 0 per cent as worshippers of tho 
ftmehon Pir, a heterodox cult which is very prevalent through- 
out the Benares division. Tho classification by sects, however, is 
most unreliable. There is not, for instance, a single entry under 
the heading of Nath Baba, though this personage is the special 
saint of the Songar tribe, and is venerated throughout Lakhnosar 
and in other parts of tho district. His principal shrine is at 
Basra, and is supported by a voluntary contribution ou the part 
of the Lakhnosar sumindurs at tho rate of one pie in every rupee 
of the Government demand. The history of Nath Baba is unknown ; 
but it is said that his original name was Amar Singh, and 
that he lived some two hundred and fifty years ago, and that after 
twenty-four years of wandering, chiefly in the Punjab, ,ho returned 
to his own people. The temple at Easra will bo described in the 
article on that town. What Nath Baba is to tho Sugars, so is 
Bhika Shah to the Kaiyriks of Kopachit. This man was a resident 
of Baragaon and flourished some four centuries ago. His tomb 
and those of his spiritual successors are still stauding, and the 
brotherhood is held in great veneration. There arc also numerous 
establishments of Goshains and Atits in the district, the members 
of which are the gurus or religious advisers of the lower castes, 
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and have to a large extent ousted the Brahmans, though on 
ceremonial occasions the offices of the Brahman pwrohit or priest 
are as indispensable as ever. 

The Hindu community includes representatives of no fewer 
than 73 different castes, excluding subdivisions, while in the case 
of 1,778 persons no caste was specified at the last census. A large 
number of these are very sparsely represented, but in 30 instances 
the total exceeds 2,000 persons. Among the remainder several 
deserve notice on account of their comparative rarity in otlufr 
parts of the provinces, and it is probable that, with the exception 
of Mirzapur, Ballia presents a greater variety in the composition 
of its population than any other district. Many of the castes 
occur almost everywhere and are too well known to call for 
detailed mention ; but some, anti pre-eminently the Rajputs, require 
fuller treatment on account of their preponderance either in tho 
whole district or in one or more of its component pavganasi 

The Rajputs take tho foremost place, both as regards their 
aggregate number and their sojial position. At tho last census 
tlioro were 129,031 members of this caste, incluling 60,275 
fomalos. They thus form 14*02 por cent, of the Hindu popu- 
lation, and aro relatively and absolutely more numerous in 
Ballia than in any othor part of tho United Provinces, excepting 
the hill tracts of Kurnaun, where tho majority of them aro Raj- 
puts only in name. Their presence appears to be mainly due to 
geographical reasons. In every case they claim to be descended 
from immigrants who came to the district within the historical 
period, and it would seem that their congregation in Ballia 
resulted from the pressure exertod upon them by tho Musalman 
invaders from the west, and that they found a fairly secure 
refuge in this remote corner of Himlostan, which la\ off tho 
beaten track of the conquering arn/*>s of Islam and provided 
a sure means of defeneo in tho great rivers that almost surround 
tho district. They are found in great numbers in all the three 
tahsils, but predominate in Bausdih alone; for though they 
are most numerous in Ballia, tho total is there exceeded by 
that of Brahmans, while in Basra the first place in numerical 
order is taken by Chamars. Tho Rajputs of tho district belong 
to a great variety of clans ; including almost all those enumerated 
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ill the census report as well as many others : of the latter no 
recent figures are available, though they comprise some of the 
most important local septs, no less than 76,821 members of the 
caste coming under the heading of " othor clans.” The leading 
subdivisions will now be dealt with, as their history and terri- 
torial distribution form the most important factors in arriving 
at a correct idea of the proprietary body. 

The Sengars numbered 1 0,3 ll) souls, of whom 5,709 wore 
found in the Basra tahsil, 4,02)1 in IJansdih and 617 in Ballia. 
The total is probably short of the mark, for in 1881 there were 
17,139 persons of this clan and 21,189 ten years later; so that it 
seems that many were entered under other heads. Even so ; they 
are more numerous in Ballia than in any other district, not except- 
ing Etawah, which is the homo of the race, though there too they 
are immigrants, apparently from Jalaun, where the head of the 
family is the Iiaja of Jagumaupur. The Sengars eamo to these 
parts fromPhaphund in Etawah, one branch settling in Laklmesar, 
almost the whole of which is in their possession, and another in 
(Slkandarpur and the Zahurabad pargana of Ghazipur. In addi- 
tion to Lakhnesar, they hold largo areas of land in Nikandarpur, 
where they havo many settlements, of which the chief is at Pur, 
and in Kopachit. Ono branch of the Sengars springs from Bir 
Sah, a brother of Sur Sah, who founded the Lakhnesar house. 
His descendants arc known as Birahias, and these numbered (j 
fn 1891, and at the last census were probably kept distinct from 
the Sengars. Their home is in Sikandarpur, but they also own 
land in Kopachit and Ballia. The history of the Sengars ia 
closely connected with that of Lakhnesar, ami reference may bo 
made to the article on that pargana. mentionod above, they 
all worship thoir tribal saint, Nath Baba, whose principal shrine 
is at Rasra. 

The Karcholias numbered 10,983 souls in 1891, though they 
are omitted from the list of Rajputs in the ropp,rt of the last 
census. They claim to, bo pf Sisodia origin, and in that case 
are akin to the Gahlots, though only 279 of tho latter worn 
enumerated. Their tradition states that certain Sisodias of 
Chitor settled in tho Hamirpur district, and that a branch of 
that stock migrated to Ballia, receiving tile title of Karchol% 
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which might be loosely translated as the men of the mailed 
fist, from some. Sultan of Dehli in recognition of their prowess. 
Their leader was Hem Sah, who lived some eighteen generations 
ago, and occupied the Kopachit pargana north of the Sarju. 
This is still for the most part in their possession, the chief 
taluqas being Chilkahar, Hajauli, and 1 vat sand. 

At the last census there were 8,0 IS Bais, of whom 3,808 were 
found in the Rasra tahsil, 2,182 in Ballia, and 2,113 in Bansdih. 
Liko their kinsmen in Ghazipur, thoy claim to bo descended from* 
the Bais of Baiswura in Oudh, but the assertion seems to be with- 
out any foundation : they take a somewhat low' position among 
Rajputs, as is the case throughout the eastern districts,* and it 
appears probable that they arc of indigenous extraction. Their 
chief family is that of Nagra in Sikundarpur West, and several 
offshoots of this house are to be found in this and tho eastern 
pargana of that name. They also hold land in Kopachit East and 
elsewhere. 

Tho Donwars aro a very numerous clan, having 7,0S5 repre- 
sentatives in 1891, though they are omitted from the list in th8 
last census. They are of doubtful Rajput descent, and are 
probably Bhuinhars. Their owui tradition slab s that they spring 
from Mayur Bhat, the founder of the Bisens, by one of his 
many wives, and that they once held a principality In Tirhut. 
Thoir principal estates are in the Ballia pargana, comprising the 
talvqnsoi Middhaand Basantpur; the zainiiidavs of the latter 
ptace own all tho fishing rights in the Suraha Tal, an asset of 
considerable value. There is also a large colony of Donwars in 
Alapur Sariaon of pargana Sikundarpur, and these are connected 
with the families of Deogaon in the Azamgarh district. 

Tho Narauni Rajputs do not occur in the census lists of 1891 
or 1901, but, in 1881 they were show** as having 5,707 represen- 
tatives. The name is given by Oldham as Naraulia, and is derived 
by him from Narwal. They themselves claim to bo a branch of 
the Parihars, of whom 1,109 were separately enumerated at tho 
last census, 7 1G boing found in the Bansdih tahsil and 391 in 
Ballia. Tho Naraunis w r ero among the first of the Rajputs to 
settle in Kharid, whore they displaced the Chorus, while another 
branch occupied part of tho Saran district. Tho former acquired 
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the two tappas of Bansdih anti Sukhpura, their chief head quartern 
being Bansdih itself and Kharauni. They still o,wn some 40,000 
acres in Kharid and a small area in Ballia, but much of thoir old 
possessions have been lost through mismanagement. They were 
described by Oldham as inordinately proud, passionate, and 
extravagant, and these remarks apply with equal force at the 
present day. , 

The Barwars, of whom there were 7,603 in 1891, also belong 
to pargana Kharid, which they colonised simultaneously with tho 
Naraunis. They are said to be Tomars and to havo come from 
Dehli at an early date, first sottliug in Sagri and Muhammadubatl 
of Azamgarh. There aro, however, Bhuinhars of the same name, 
and it is possible that both are descended from one stock, though 
this is vigorously repudiated by the Itajput section. Passing 
eastward into Ballia, the Barwars took possession of tho Majhoa 
and M’aniar tappas, most of which thoy still hold, their chief 
settlements being at Kaithauli, Barsari and Mundiari. The 
inhabitants of the two tappas aro quite distinct, only oating 
together on the occasion of some groat gathering. There is 
another branch of the clan in pargana Said pur of Ghazipur. 

The ratfo of 'Kinwars is similarly divided into Rajputs 
and Bhuinhars, tho former occupying tho Sahatwar tappa iu 
Kharid as well as a large portion of tho Chhata and Sanya. 
taluqas in Ballia, while tho latter are found chiofly in the 
Dehma and Muhammadabad parganas of Ghazipur. Thoy do 
ndt occur in tho list of the last consus, but in 1891 there woro 
5,127 Rajputs of this name in tho district. They claim for 
themselves a Dikbit descent, asserting that they came originally 
from a place called Padampur in tho Dejjcan : their leaders were 
two brothers, one of whom entered the sorvico of the Gaharwar 
Raja of Benares somo eight centuries ago, while the bther joinod 
the Gautam Bhuinhars and married the Raja’s daughter. It 
is probable, however, that tho story was invented to3 conceal tho 
fact of their Bhuinhar ancestry. They say that Sahatwar was, 
obtained in dower from the Ujjain Raja of Bhojpur in Shahabad, 
jsnd this statement may very possibly rest on a trpe foundation. 
On tho other hand, thero may be somo truth in the allogod 
Dikhit extraction, At the lost census 1,256 members of the latter 
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clan were found in the district, almost all of them in the 
Bansdih tahsil, ^nd especially pargana Sikandarpur East. They 
are of little importance, except one branch who are known as 
Pachtorias, from the pargana of Pachotar in Ghazipur. These pachio» 
numberod 1,995 persons in 1891, and are an offshoot of the ms * 
Ghazipur colony. They hold a considerable area of land in and 
around Bausthana in pargana Pallia, 

The Kausiks are a clan of Rajputs inhabiting that part of Kausik*. 
Kopachit which lies to the south of tho Sarju. Their numbers t 
at the last census were not .specified in the report, but in 1891 
there were 4,998 in the district. Their < hief settlement is at 
Baragoon, whore is the shiino of their special saint, Bhika Shah. 

The Kausiks of Ballia claim c< nncction with the Gopalpur 
family In Gorakhpur, and arc said to bo a branch of the Soml ansis. 

There are numorous members of tho clan in the Azamgarh 
district, and these aro probably derived from the same stock. 

The Bisens are found in all parts of this district, and at Bisens, 
the last census numbered 4,957 souls, of whom 2,429 resided in 
tho Basra tahsil, 1,507 in Ballia and 9G1 in Bansdih. They 
arc strongest in the north of Kopachit West, whore they have 
considerable possessions, and in Sikandarpur West. They aro 
of no great importance, and like their neighbours in Azamgarh 
assert that thoy are of tho samo family as the Baja of Majhauli 
in Gorakhpur, the acknowledged head of tho clan. 

Rajputs of tho Gautam clan numbered 4.4) >0 persons in 1901, Gautams. 
including 2,008 in the Ballia tahsil and 1,584 in Bansdih. Thty 
ow T n some 4,000 acres of land in pargana Kharid, but elsewhero 
their holdings aro small. Thoy appear to belong to the same 
stock as the Gautams gf Karan la in Ghazipur, who state that 
they migrated eastwards some five centuries ago from Argal in 
Fatehpur, the ancient home of this aco. Tho same story is 
told by tho numorous Gautams in Azamgarh, but its accuracy 
is open to suspicion ; thore is a well known Bhuinhar clan of the 
samo name, and it may well be that these Rajputs aro of similar, 
if not identical, origin. 

Little neqd be paid of tho Chpuhans, of whom 3,437 were Chau bans, 
onumoratod at the last census, 1,947 being found in tho Basra 
tahsil and 833 in Ballia. They take no high rank and hold but 
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little land, and are probably quite distinct from the famous elan 
which predominates in Mainpuri and other pasts of the Doab. 
Similarly the Chandels of this district are hold in little estimation* 
and are almost certainly of local origin. Thoy numbered 3,180 
persons at the last census, and of these 2,078 were found in the 
Ballia tahsil, 079 in Bansdih, and the rest in Basra. Their chief 
settlement is at Bijaipur, within the limits of the Ballia 
municipality. 

No mention is raado of the Lohatamias in tho report of 1901 
or the preceding census, but in 1881 there were 9,742 members of 
this clan, almost all of them belonging to the Doaba pargana. 
Nothing is known of their orgin, but they appear to have hold tins 
part of tho country for some considerable time prior- to its 
acquisition by tho ltaja of Dumraon. Th y have now lost all tli *ir 
possessions, but retain the lease of many villages, and several of 
them are persona of wealth and substance Their chief settlem* nt 
isBaina. Th y arc a sturdy and independent race, and at on< time 
they bore an evil reputation on account of their association with 
the gangs of Dusadh robbers who formerly inflated that part of 
tho district. 

The Hayol ans'or Harihobans arc almost peculiar to Ballia 
and in 1891 numbered 2,571 souls, Thy lank high among Raj- 
puts and belong to I ho Lunar race, their head being tho Raja of 
Haldi, tho history of who*c family will bo given lat r. At one 
time they held all the parganu of Ballia, but th *ir possessions are 
ntfw comparatively small, They retain paits of the talwqas of 
Raipura, Jamuan and Takar.^and, but Haldi, Dighar, Bigahi, 
Janari, Gaighafc, Durjanpur and Gopalpur have been sold, and 
most of the land is now owned by tho Humraon estate. The 
Raja has lost practically all his ancestral lands^ bub ea lot 
branche s of the houu still own a number of villages in Ballia. 
Tho Hayobans the rulers of a largo part of Gorakhpur in 
early days, but the family traditions state that tho Rdjjas came to 
this district from Bihia to the south of the Ganges in Bengal. 

The Nikumbhs at tho last census numbered but &V3 porsons, 
of whom 534 were in the Bansdih tahsil and 336 in Ballia ; but 
this appears to be below the mark, as in 1891 no fewer than 
3,896 persons of this clan were enumerated. The remainder 
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probably gave some ofchor name, as for example Sirnefc, by which 
the Nikumbhs are,\vell known in Basti and Gorakhpur. Those in 
this district maintain the connection with iho Sirnets beyond the 
Ghogra and are said to bo sprung from lh<* younger l)rolher of 
an Unuula Raja. They occupy the lappa of Recti in pargana 
Kharid, and still own most of the land. 

There are many other Rajput clans found in the district, 
of whom a passing mention will suflico. The Ujjains or Ponwars 
arc represented by the Dumraon house, which hoi Is the largest 
estate in the district, including almost all Doaba and the greater 
part of Pallia; aud also by the zamindars of Sheopurdiar, 
who coin© of the same stock. The total does not appear in the 
last census repurt, but in ISO L it was 775. The TYtihas, who 
numbered 2,075 in 1801, are chiefly found in the Pallia and 
iJoaha parganas, and are more probably Rhuinhurs than Rajput 4 *. 
So too are the Authaians, of whom 2,170 w r ere enumerate 1 in 1801, 
chiefly in pargana Kharid. The Kakaus, 2,505 per ons in 1891, 
are also found in Gha/d pur, where they have a largj settlement 
in pargana Shadiabad, and in this district are most numerous 
in Kopachit West: their tva litmus are very confused, one account 
making them of Risen origin, while another slates P*at they came 
from Aldemau in tlio Rullanpur district. T 'he (laharwars num- 
bered 1,834 souls at the last census, 1,058 being in the Ransdih 
tahsil; tliey are probably connected with those of Muhaich 
in Ghazipur, who assert a descent from the Kantifc house in 
Mirzapur. Other claus with over one thousand representatives 
arc Rachgotis, 1,708, mainly in liasra ; Panwars, 1,703, evenly 
distributed over the three tuhsils ; Raghubausis, 1,507, two-thirds 
residing in Ransdih; Rathors, i,225, almost all of whom belong 
to the Rallia tahsil; and Surajbausis, 1,100, in Ransdih and 
Rallia, where they hold a portion of tu'mp z Rigahi. Among tho 
remainder mention may be made of tho Rajkumars of Rasra, 
the Sikarwars of different parts, the Chandrabansis of Ransdih, 
tho Amethias of Rasra, and the Eailuvars of Rallia. None of 
these are of much importance and their landed interests are small. 
It is interesting to note that in tho case of five clans, Jaiswars, 
Jadubansis, Bundelas, Jadons, and Gaurs, all the representatives 
wore females ; this may be duo either to faulty enumeration, but 
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more probably tho reason is to be found in the marriage customs 
of tho various septs, who generally take wives from particular 
clans, often going far afield for tho purpose. 

Next to the Rajputs como Brahmans, of whom there were 
117,429 or 12-76 por cont. of the Hindu population. They are 
most numerous in the Ballia tahsil, whoro 61,793 were enumer- 
ated, or more than was the caso with any other casto, and are 
fewest in Basra) whore tho total was hut 25,713. Tho Brahmans 
of this district belong mainly to tho Kanaujia subdivision; bu«fc 
there is a considerable number of S&rwarias and a fair proportion 
of Sakaldipis. In practically every case they claim to b« 
descondod from immigrants, who genorally earao as family priests 
of the various Rajput and Bhuinhar tribes, from whom they 
received small grants of land. They own a considerable area 
chiefly in the shape of small plots, hut the proprietary bodies 
are comparatively few. In the three eastern parganas there is an 
immense number of Brahmans who hold scvcial villages, not as 
owners, but under the peculiar under-proprietary tenure known 
as ganwadh , of which some description w ill bo made later. The 
Brahmans of this district are for tho most ] art agriculturists, Lufc 
in that capacity are in no way superior to their follows elsewhere. 

The third place is taken by tho Ahirs, of whom tin re w’ere 
111,000 or 12-06 per cent, of tho Hindus. They form tho lack- 
bone of the agricultural community, being cultivators of a high 
order, but their landed possessions are small. At one time thov 
owned tho town of Ballia and its neighbourhood, whieft^wero 
conferred on them at tho permanent settlement, but much of the 
land lias passed to others. Many of the Ballia Ahirs became 
Musalmans, and are now known as Shoikhs, denying their 
Hindu origin. The Ahirs are most numerous in tho pallia tahsil, 
in which 44,247 were found, while throughout th| i$st of the 
district they are very evenly distributed. ) 

At the last census there w-ere 89,682 Chamars; constituting 
9-74 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are, the prodomi- 
nant caste in the Basra tahsil, in w r hich 42,126 wore found, while 
in Bansdih the total was only 18,069. They call for no special 
mention, being similar to their brethren who abound throughout 
the provinces; they are generally employed as labourers and 
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cultivators, and occupy almost the lowest position in the social 
scale. 

In this district, as in other parts of the Benares division 
and in Gorakhpur, the Koeris take the place of the Kachhis and 
Muraos of other parts. They arc market gardeners by profession, 
usually cultivating tho richest lands, and -growing sugarcane, 
opium and tho more valuable staples. Their total number at 
the last census was 64,025 or 6*05 per cent, of the Hindus, and 
this figure was only exceeded in tho Gorakhpur and Ghazipur 
districts. They oc;ur in greatest strength in tho Ballia tahsil, 
but are found in all parts of the district; as a rule, they bear 
a good reputation, and for tho most part are in prosperous 
circumstances in spite of the high rents they pay for thtir fields. 
In a few instances they own land as proprietors, notably in the 
parganas of Kopa^hit, 

The Bhars are by common consent an aboriginal tribe, and 
this caste traditionally held not only tho greater part of this 
district, but also most of Oudh and the Benares and Gorakhpur 
divisions. They were displaced by tho various imading clans 
of Kajputs, and wero either absorbod or driven eastwards. They 
are still found in .large numbers in the eastern districts, and at 
tho last census Ballia contained 49,000 persons of this i ace, chiefly 
in the Bansdih and Basra tahsils. 

Banias numbered 42,438 souls, occurring in greater strength 
than in other districts of tho division. They are fairly evenly 
distributed, though tho largest proportion is to bo found in the 
Ballia tahsil. They belong to many subdivisions, but by far 
tho most important is tho Kandu, of whom there were 28,068 
representatives, a number only exceedod in Gorakhpur. Tho 
Kandus rank low among Banias, and are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture and grain-parching, while i>> Mirzapur many of them 
are stone-cutters. The other chief clans are Agraharis, chiefly 
in Basra; Bauniars, in Ballia and Bansdih; Kasarwanis, in all 
tahsils, but especially Ballia ; Kasaundhans, in Basra and Bansdih ; 
Baranwals, in the same two tahsils; Bustogis, in Ballia and 
Basra; and Agarwals in Ballia. Between them they own a 
considerable amount of land, notably tho Agarwals of pargana 
Doaba, and the Baranwals of Kopachit West and Sikandarpur, 
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The census returns show 31,151 Bhuinhars or 3*38 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. This figuro is oijy surpassed in 
Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and Ballia, but probably it is less than 
the reality, as it seems certain that many of the Rajputs should 
properly come under this category. Two-thirds of them reside 
in the Ballia fcahsil, aud tho bulk of the remainder in Bansdih. 
They are commonly supposed to be of indigonous origin and 
to have intermarried with both Brahmans and Rajputs. In 
i popular estimation they share something of the sanctity which 
attaches to Brahmans, while, on the other hand, their subdivisions 
are very often tho same as those of woll known Rajput clans, such 
as Cautam, Kausik, Kinwar, Sikarwar and Don war. At the 
present time some of them describo themselves as Brahmans and 
some as Rajputs, but by many they are considered to be a 
separate race. They are mainly agriculturists, and own large 
areas of laud in most parganas, notably Garha, Kharid and 
Ballia. Their chief estates are those of the Beinwar Bhuinhars of 
Narhi in Garha, the descendants of the famous Deokinandan, 
now residing in Benares, tho Bhuinhars of Bairia, and the Tetihas 
of Lilkar, Sisotav and olaewhero in Rikandarpur East. 

Among tho remaining Hindu castes there are but few which 
call for any special comment. Thoso occurring in numbers 
exceeding 10,000 arc Kabars, 29,040; Telia, 22,979; Lamias, 
22/246, Lohars, 19,818; Kayasths, 17,G29; Dusadhs, 17,851; 
Mallahs, 15,439; Kurmis, 12,790 ; Kamkais, 12,298; Nais, 
12,102 ; Kumhars, 11,755 ; Binds, 10,440 ; Kalwars, 10,362 ; and 
Sonars, 10,254. All of these aro sufficu ntly familiar with one 
or two exceptions. The Dusadhs are only found in greater num- 
bers in Gorakhpur ; they reside for the most part in the eastern 
parganas, notably Doaba, where they have an evil roputation for 
crime and lawlessness, though many of them are employed as 
village watchmen, and their depredations are mainly confined 
to Bengal. They are mostly ploughmen, labourers, and swines 
herds, ranking little higher than Chamars : in former days 
they became notorious for the robberies they perpetrated in 
conjunction with the Lohatainia Rajputs, and not long ago a pro- 
posal was made to have then! brought under the provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Acts, though ultimately the matter was dropped. 
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Kamkars belong chiefly to the IBallia tahsil: they are very similar 
toKahars, and ary employed as cultivators and domestic servants* 
The caste is confined to a few districts and is only more numerous 
in Gorakhpur. Binds are another caste confined to the eastern 
districts, their principal settlements being in Ghazipur. They arc 
found in all parts of Ballia, especially the head quarters tahsil, and 
are a non-Aryan .tribe ; their occupations are agriculture and 
general labour. Next to these come Dhobis, Barais, Gadariyas. 
Atits, Barhais, Basors, Baris and Pasih, their numbers exceeding 
2,000 in each case. Atits are more common in Gorakhpur alone: 
they are rather a religious sect than a caste, and the name is 
frequently synonymous with Runny as i. Many of them are cul- 
tivators, and m several instances the} hold patches of rent-free 
land. The majority of them are to he found in the Ballia tahsil. 
Barais are growers of pan , as opposed to Tambolis, who sell 
the leaves, though the occupations are seldom kept distinct. 
Baris are domestic servants and babourers, their special industry 
being the manufacture of the leaf-platteis used at feasts. Basors 
are usually regarded as Doras, and are mostly workers in bam- 
boo, very similar to the Bansphors. They are only found in 
greater numbers in Gorakhpur and the Bundelkhand districts. 
Among the minor castes Mahabrahmans, Raugrcz and Tiyars 
aro more numerous in Ballia than in any other part of the pro- 
vinces. Tho first two aro, however, well known and are found in 
small numbers almost everywhere. The Tiyars, on the other 
band, occur in no other district, and htre only 11)5 wtro enum- 
erated. They are a Providian race, akin to Mallahs, being 
boatmen by profession : tho same name is given to a division of 
the Bhars, and it is possible that this may account for the tradi- 
tion that a now oxtinct race of Rajputs named Tiyars once held 
the Sultappur district. Other somewhat rare castes found in 
Ballia arc Bayars, of w T hom thore w T ore 515, though this number 
is largely cxceedod in Benares and Mirzapur, a Dravidian 
tribe of labourers and agriculturists; Soiris, 452, the tradi- 
tional ownors of part of the district in early days, and now a 
gypsy tribe with vague stories of Rajput origin ; and Dabg&rs, 
who make the raw-hide vessels in which oil and the like are 
carried. 
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The Muhammadan population is very evenly distributed, 
though members of this creed are comparatively# somewhat more 
numerous in the Basra tahsil than elsewhere, and are relat- 
ively fewest in Ballia, where they amount to only 5*7 per cent, of 
the total number of inhabitants, as compared with 6*6 per cont. 
in Bansdih and 8*3 per cent, in Kasra. The Musalmans of this 
district are almost all members of the Sunni sect, which comprised 
98*8 per cent, of the community, or all but C87 persons. Of the 
latter 433 were Shias, and the remainder followers of minor socts. 
The Shias, moreover, have decreased in numbers of late years, for 
in 1881 thero wpro G01 : practically all the Musalman buildings 
belong to the Sunnis, but there are fow of any architectural 
importance. The chief are the mosque at Basra, the minarets of 
which tower conspicuously above the town, and a pretentious 
structuro erected not long ago at Nawanagar by a wealthy mer- 
chant of Sikandarpur. There was a fine old mosquo at Ballia, 
but this was carried away by the incursions of the Ganges in 
1874. The Muhammadan population, according to tho rolurns 
of the last census, was mado up of members of forty different 
tribes and castos, whilo 207 persons wore shown as belonging to 
no specified division. Of these castes, however, few are of any 
numerical importance. Only ten occur in strength exccoding ono 
thousand, while twenty had less than one hundred members 
apiece, and half of these less than ten. Most of the castes have 
their Hindu counterparts, and consequently call for no further 
mention. 

First and foremost come tho Julahas or woavers, of whom 
there were 32,850 or 49*5 per cent, of the whole number of 
Musalmans. Somewhat over 14,000 of them belong to the Ballia 
tahsil, about 10,000 to Bansdih, and 8,600 to Basra. Tho 
majority follow their ancestral occupation of weaving country 
cloth, while in many instances they have betaken themselves to 
agriculture, being careful and laborious cultivators, f Like their 
kinsmen in Azamgarh and Ghazipur, the Julahas are turbulent 
and lawless race, and it is to them that tho conflicts between 
Musalmans and Hindus, which have from time to time disturbed 
the peace of the eastern districts, may generally be attributed. 
Closely akin to tho Julahas are the Behnas or l)hunas, whose 
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profession is that of cotton-carding. They numbered 3,709 souls, 
and nearly thre<£fourihs of them belong to the Ilasra tahsil. This 
caste is common to all paHs of tho United Provinces, and its 
members are very frequently engaged in cultivation in addition 
to their hereditary occupation. 

Sheikhs occupy tho second placo with 8", 238 persons or 12*1 Sheikhs, 
■per cont. of the Musalmans. Nearly half of them bnlong to tho 
Ra^ra tahsil, while the majority of the remainder is to lie found 
in Bansdih. Of tho many subdivisions, tho Siddiqis are tho 
strongest, numbering 2,519 and being evenly scattered throughout 
tho district, and then come Ansaris with 2,021/ and Qurre^his 
with 3,148 representatives. The former are relatively numerous, 
nnd three-fourths of them reside in the Rasra tahsil. Others 
include XJsmanis, Faruqis, and Abbasis, but very many gave no 
particular clan, and probably tho majority are only Sheikhs in 
name. They hold a fair proportion of tho laud, but there are 
no large proprietors among them, with the single exception of the 
Pharsatar family. 

Little need be said of tho Pathans, of whom there were 4,554, P^thans. 
tho majority residing in the Pallia tahsil. Fuv of them belong 
to the better known subdivisions, excepting the Yusuf/ais and 
Lodis, who together make up about one-fourth of the total; many 
describe themselves as Uhnznavis, this appellation bung common 
ill Azamgarh and the neighbouring districts. There are one or 
two old Pathan settlements, but none of any importance. At one 
time they held the large Sonwani jayir, though this estate w T as of 
comparatively recent origin ; and at tho present timo they have 
several small holdings in Sikandarpur, Kopachit West, Kharid, 
and elsewhere. 

Omitting the Behnas, of w*hom mention has been made above, Iraqis, 
we come next to the Iraqis, of whom there w’ere 2,3 f3, a higher 
figure than that of any other district. They occur in the Benares, 
Gorakhpur and Fyzabad divisions alom , ami according to their 
own account are immigrants from Iraq, though in colour and 
physiognomy they resemble the lower orders of Hindus and are 
generally believed to be of indigenous origin, akin to Kalwars, 
the name being derived from araq or arrack. They are generally 
shopkeepers and money-lenders, and many of them are in 
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prosperous circumstances. About half of them reside in the Rusra 
tahsil, their chief settlements being in Lahhivsar and the two 
parganas of Sikandarpur. A large property w T as acquired by 
Haji Hidayat-ullah of Nawanagar, a member of their caste, and 
is still held by his descendants. 

The remaining dtfusalman castes which occur in numbers 
exceeding one thousand are Dams, 2,448; Rajputs, 1,700; taqirs, 
1,775; Hajjams or Nais, 1,702 ; and Churihars or makers of glass 
bangles, 1,065. Tho Rajputs are mainly converts from the 
Chauhan clan, and are of little social importance: they occur in 
all the tahsils, being most numerous in Rasia. Among the other 
castes the chief are lvunjras or gnongroctrs, Bhats, Saiyids, 
Rangrez or dyers, Qassabs or butchers, and Dafalis, who aie 
beggars and musicians of low repute. Among the Saiyids there 
arc one or two families of small local importance, notably the 
Gardezis of Kot in pargana Sikandarpur East. None of the 
minor castes deserve mention as being in any way peculiar to this 
district, with the possible exception of the SO Gandhis or perfumers, 
whose home is at Sikaudarpur, where they still carry on tho 
business of distilling dr from roses and other flowers. 

As Ballia possesses no towns of any great size, no industrial 
centres and few' manufactures apart fiom those dir« ctly connected 
with the cultivation of the land, it is only natural to find that 
the majority of the inhabitants are dependent on agriculture) for 
a means of subsistence. According to tho returns of lh<* last 
census, the agricultural population amounted to 673 per cent, of 
the whole. This includes dependents, but not tlm huge sir I ion 
of the community which follows agriculture as a subsidiary 
occupation. Of the remainder, 17-33 per cent, represented the 
industrial classes, half of these being engaged in the supply of 
articles of food and drink, one-sixth in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, one-seventh in metal work and the like, while other 
well represented occupations included pottery arid glass, work 
in leather and hides, and in wood, cane, and other Jungle products. 
Unskilled labour, other than agricultural, contributed 8*21 per 
cent. ; personal service 3*19 per cent.; commerce, transport and 
storage 1*72 per cent., the actual commercial population being 
•6 per cent. ; or much tho same as in Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, and 
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Azamgarh ; and Government or municipal service *72 per cent. 
The professional community, a very mixed cla^s, made up one 
per cent., which is a normal proportion ; and the remaining ‘54 
per cent, consisted of those without any regular employment, 
ranging from persons of independent means to mendicants and 
convicts. 

The common tongue of the people is tue ruhari form of 
eastern Hindi, and the particular dialect found in Ballia is known 
as the southern variety of Bhojpuri, itself a subdivision of Bihari. 
This also is the speech of Ghazipur, while in Gorakhpur to the 
north we find tho northern, and in Azamgarh the western type 
of Bhojpuri. The distinctions are hut small, and the three blend 
into one another without any clear line of demarcation. The 
Bihari tongue is directly descended from the ancient Prakrit of 
Magadha, and is very difforont from the Hindustani of the western 
divisions of these provinces, so that the newcomer from Meerut, 
for instance, experiences groat difficulty in understanding tho 
language of the country folk. The returns of the last census 
show that 90-33 per cent, of the inhabitants spoke Bihari and v>4 
per cent. Hindustani or Urdu, the latter being used among the 
Musalmans of tho towns and tho more educated classes. Other 
forms of speech include English, Bengali, and Punja n, but these 
of course were found only among immigrants to ihe district. 
Ballia has never been celebrated for the literary attainments of 
its inhabitants, and its h story records no writers of distinction. 
At the present time the best known name is that of Bakhsh Ram 
Pande of Ilaldi, who has writton a number of books on various 
subjects in the Bhasha dialect, while other modern authors are 
Panch Deo Pande of Reoti, Dudh Kath Upaddhya of Hari 
Chhapra, and Ram Chari tra Misra of Bansdih, though none of 
these h&ve more than local celebrity. There are no newspapers, 
and the printing press, established at Ballia in 1898 under the 
name of the Bhirug Press, has disappeared. A literary and social 
society was founded at the district headquarters under tho name 
of the Ballia Institute in 1881, with the object of enabling educated 
men of all denominations to meet on equal terms. The institution 
for a while flourished, meetings being held regularly twice a 
month, accompanied by lectures awl discussions on matters of 
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public interest. Subsequently however, the membership fell off, 
interest in its welfare declined, and financial difficulties were 
encountered. In 1884 the Roberts’ Library was founded and 
attached to the Institute, and in 1904 a new building was erected. 
A few newspapers are taken in for the use of the members, but 
meetings are seldom* held except for purely business purposes, 
and few additions have been niado to the library since its 
inauguration. 

An exhaustive account of tho land tenures in Ballia would 
by itself fill a considerable volume, but it may be possible* to 
describe in some measure their general nature and most marked 
peculiarities within the compass of a few pages. Proprietary 
rights in th j soil are here found in every variety and complication 
known to the law : and as the revenue law is mainly a reduction 
of that obtaining in or imposed upon tho temporarily settled 
districts, it often proves a procrustean bed for tho actual facts 
of Ballia. There aro tenures and customs that arc not fully or 
explicitly set forth in the law, atnl at times it is far from easy to 
determine the particular provision which applies, to tho special 
circumstances of a case. Sometimes too tho law' is quite clear, 
but is ignored liy the customs of the country. Tho actual statistics 
of proprietary tenures are therefore to some extent misleading, 
and at all events they require further explanation in order to 
make clear the real position. At the presont time the district con- 
tains 2,525 revenue mauzas or villages, and these are subdivided 
into no fewer than 9,470 viahals or revenue-paying units, of 
which all but 35 are permanently settled. Of these 35 temporary 
mahals 19 aro in pargana Khar id, five each in Doaba and 
Sikandarpur East, four in Garha, and tvro in Ballia, all of them 
lying on the banks of tho great rivers. Excluding these, and 
taking the permanent mahals by themsolves, wo find $,430 recorded 
as owned by single proprietors, 3,973 as held in joiijit zamindari 
tenure, 1,599 as perfect pattidari, 1,744 as imporfioct paitidari 
and 689 as bhaiyachara. While all those well recognised forma 
are fully represented, their distribution is very nnevon. For 
instance, all the 537 mahals of pargana Lakhnesar are held in 
the bhaiyachara form of tenure, which is elsewhere rare, save iu 
Bhadaon and Garha, Nearly the whole of Doaba is zami/ndari, 
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and only seven pattidari mahals are there to bo found. The 
latter prevails iti Kopaohit East, Garha, and Sikandarpur East, 
but in other parts of the district it occupies a secondary position 
to joint zamindari . The nature and distribution of the different 
forms result from the history of the various parganas, to which 
some reference must be made in order to explain their origin. 

The present systom is evolved from the loose customs of 
tribal possession which were in vogue at tho time when the 
province of Ilenaros was taken over from the Oudh Government 
by the operation of a regular demand for land revenue and tho 
regulation of individual rights in the soil under orderly rule. 
At first tho chief object was to establish the authority of the 
ruling power and to get as mu *h revenue as possible. Tho means 
a lopted to secure the latter en l \ arn*d according to circumstances, 
but on those cireumstaue s the existing state of affairs almost 
wholly depends. The con litmus of the entire district were in tho 
find instancj \ery snndai : the land occupied in small holding 
by Rajputs and Buuinhais, an 1 tho Biahmans who accompanied 
those tnbeh when tin y conquered tho country from the low caste 
abongmals. They reehvmo 1 and eultnatc 1 the land ; and to this 
day they retain their hold upon it in tin same degree as formerly, 
whatover be the nature of their tenure The latter matters little, 
and tho grip of the Rajput on llu. lanl is equally stiong, whether 
ho pays icnb dire it to (Jo\ eminent, or to one of tho bioth rhoo 1 
that stan Is betweon him and tho Gov- rnmont, or to the interloping 
auction-purchaser who bought up the za niindti ri right in tho davs 
when a default in paying revenue by tho hnitJxirdti r brought 
whole taluqas to the hammer, or to tho wealthy creditor into 
whoso hands tho proprietary right has passed on failure to pay 
debts contracted either by imprudon m or by misfortune, or to tho 
jagirdar to whom tho Go\ornmout interest in the revenue has 
boon assigned. Whore tho aituai pi nriotary right has passod 
away, he has none tho less managed to maintain his ground as a 
privileged tenant, and his position in that capacity is often, owing 
to tho inequality of tho original permanent settlement, in no way 
less desirable than that of the small zamindar himself. Neither 
tho law nor tho laolholder can avail to raise the rents of the 
communities of privileged tenants; for enhancement is useless 
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if the higher rent cannot be collected, and so is ejectment if other 
tenants cannot gain admission. This dominant fact of cohesion 
and the stubborn hold of the old cultivators on the land must be 
always borne in mind in considering the origin of tenures in 
Ballia: the more so as these factors were in early days of even 
greater potency than'at present, when the idea of individual pro- 
perty in the soil has in some measure weakened the bond of tribal 
union and obviated the necessity of mutual protection. The 
forces of collectivism, wheu it was at its strongest, had to bo dealt 
with in a collective spirit. Tho permanent settlement was nmde 
usually with the landholding clans in thoir corporate capacity, 
but in carrying out this policy different methods were adopted in 
differont places. Tho most characteristic example is that of 
pargana Lakhnosar, the whole of which was held Ivy Sengars. 
The owners rose as one man to re sist the demands of llaja Balwanb 
Singh, who was compelled to have resort to arms and only 
captured Kasra after hard fighting in 17i>4. A compromise wm 
then effected by which the llajputs engaged for the pargana 
at a lump sum, which to this day roprosonls tho revenue. In 
1802 a resettlement was made at the same figure, which was 
distributed among ft£> mahals , but those mn Intis were not simple 
aggregates of villages, but a confused intermingling of mnuzas 
and portions of mauz<is to an exlonfc unparalleled elsewhere. 
They wore dot or mi ui'd on the ham's of tribal subdivision, ouch 
wnahal consisting of all the land belonging to tho descendants of 
certain families, whether residing togother or scattered over tho 
pargana. This confusing system was worse confounded by tho 
absence of any register of proprietors, and also by tho local 
custom of interchanging lands, which lias obliterated whatevor 
bond of family union distinguished tho original vntthala. Such 
a condition o£ affairs strains the meaning of bha iyaehara 
mahal to the utmost: for theoretically it would bo quite possible 
for a single mahal of this nature to consist of portions of land 
in every village of tho pargana. On the other hand, the complica- 
tion merely results from past attempts to regulate the relations 
between the landholders and the Government; it has beon intro- 
duced from without, and the underlying uniformity has been 
concoalod, as in actual practice each individual or small family 
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now cultivates and depends upon certain well known and defined 
lands, independently of all complications of mauzas , mohals 
and pedigrees. The common land is managed by a few of the 
leading men of the village, and its proceeds go towards the 
common expenses for charity, festivals and tho payment of the 
revenue. The name given to the Lakhnesar- system is high ad am, 
oach man's holding representing his share, in contrast with the 
ordinary method of calculating shares in fractions of tho rupee on 
tho biyha. The democratic spirit was not so strong in tho case of 
tho clans in other parganas. Ballia had its own Raja, and hero 
tho problem was quilt 1 simple; but the Raja was soon dispossessed, 
and the trad was then a Imini^torcd by an umil or revenue 
official. This system was adopted from tho fil'd in Kopa*hit and 
Kharid. In those parganas tho tract* hi Id by ea helan had been 
more or loss subdivided by separation of families, each clan 
having its own lappa and each tappa containing so many 
tahtqas, the latter nanu d in many eases after the chief who 
founded them. In several instances tho division into h/luqas 
was u complete partition by villages; but elsewhere the partition 
was more complex and consisted in tho assignment or some 
villages in their entirety and some in part. The tenures are as a 
rule 1 pattidari, and in many cases the division ut land has been 
carried out by courts in regular partition ; but the.e is consider- 
able complexity arising from the fact that the t<tluq<is aro 
subdivided into jxtttls on tho kh**tbnt system, which gives every 
pa tt i a greater or less share nob only in every tnn uza but in 
every quality of soil. in this district tho khvtbut method of 
division by fields is invariably adopted in partitions: the sharers 
always insist on retaining their scattered patches of sir land and 
of having their portion in every description ok soil, waste or 
cultivated, to be found in the / nahal . Thus throughout the 
greater part of tho district tho name giveu to the form of tenure 
matters but little, for every variety took its rise in practically the 
same manner, the actual form depending on tho length of timo 
for which tho land has been in the possession of a particular 
family, and also on the growth of the number of members in the 
family during that, period. Tho principal exception to this rule 
is to bo found in pargana Doaba, and also in those parts of Ballia, 
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Garba, and elsewhere which constitute tho property of the Maha~ 
raja of Dumraon. This is preserved from subdivision by the law 
of primogeniture, in accordance with family custom. Much of 
the estato has been held as hereditary domains for a eonsiderabler 
period, while the rest, including most of tho land once owned by 
the Raja of Haldi,ha§ boon ajquirod by purchase. In this estate, 
however, the Rajput and Bhuinhar tenants take a position very 
little inferior to that held by actual proprietors elsowhero : they 
continue in possession on easy torms, paying only the old reason- 
at le rates to which their forefathers consented ; thoy have the same 
complex division of the tribal area as thu zamindars in other 
parts ; and thoy mortgago and sell their lands exactly as thoy 
would were their full proprietary right recognised by law. They 
thus occupy a position very similar to that of sub-settlement 
holders in Oudh, and are practically on a level with the proprietors 
in other parts of the district. The original difference lay in tho 
fact that tho first engagements in tho J himraon estate wore tak<m 
from the Raja, whose right was maintained in perpetuity, whereas 
elsewhere the a mils, who made sub-settlements with either tho 
leading men in the various tedaqus or with tho cultivators them- 
selves in places y hero there were no families of power or 
prominence, were only temporary officials. At first, therefore, 
the distinction between rent and revenue, as now T understood, was 
purely accidental. The persons engaging to pay tho government 
demand to the amil formed a mahal , but a viahal did not con- 
stitute a proprietary tenure. The permanent settlement changed 
all this, for it created for tho first time proprietary right in tho 
soil on the part of those engaging : the idea was a new ono, and 
was not readily recognised, as many zam^ndars actually refused 
to engage, and it w'as not till 1840 that the practice of farming 
out such mah'tls entirely disappeared. The nature of the now 
right was only grasped thoroughly whon tho land was sold for 
arrears. Instead of being a mere farmer as before, tho auction 
purchasor was an actual ow ner in porpotuity, and this unpleasant 
discovery was frequently tho cause of serious and prolonged 
conflicts. The uncertainty only terminated with the tardy com** 
pletion of a record of rights, which should no doubt havo been 
undertaken with tho permanent settlement, and in that case would 
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have prevented much of tho injustice that afterwards arose from 
confusion. With this record the natural development of tenures 
ended, and the only changes that have since taken place have 
boon changes in proprietors, due to sales by private transfer or 
by publication for debt, and the separation of individual rights 
owing to private and public partition. 

The retention of their position by the old landowning castes 
is amply illustrated by the statistics of 1906. Rajputs altogether 
own 413,760 a ires or 58 23 per cent, of the entire district, the 
number of sharers being no fewer than 143, 1U4. The latter 
figure is misleading, as it is greater than the total Rajput popula- 
tion, and is due to the fact that frequently the same name occurs 
over and over again in different mu hah. The territorial distri- 
bution of the various Rajput clans has already been mentioned. 
It is for the most part clearly defined, particular clans as a rule 
holding the whole or portions of the several parganas. Thus in 
Laklmesar there are Songars, m Kopachit Karcholias and Kausiks, 
in Sikandarpur Ilais, Bisons, Barahias and others, in Bnllia 
Ilayobuns, Dollars, Chaulians, Panwars and Chaudels, in 
Kharid Nikumbhs, Naraunis and Km wars, and in Doaba 
Lohatamias, Chandels, Anthaians and Tetihas. In addition 
to the land recorded as held by Rajputs in pro! rietary right, 
th<* re are also large area j in which they retain thea* hold on the 
land as privileged tenant*, so that by far the greater pait of the 
district is actually in their possession. Next to the Rajputs 
come the Bhuinhars, who own 86,978 ajres or 11*11 per cent, of 
the district, their largest estates being in Kharid, Sikandarpur 
and Garha, half the lasfc-mentione l pargana belonging to this 
caste. Brahmans, who have extensive properties iu Sikandarpur 
West, Kharid and Ballia, own altogether 76,266 acres or ten per 
cent, of the district, and in addition occupy a consul ei able area 
in the eastern parganas under tho peculiar tenure known as 
ganw idh } of which mention will be made later. Next come 
Kayasths, with 25,293 acres or 3*31 per cent; their holdings are 
distributed overall the parganas, and are proportionately largest 
in Bhadaon and Kharul, Other Hindu castes own 65,563 or 8*6 
per cent.; their number is large, and in no case are their posses- 
sions extensive. The remaining 64,186 acres or 8*43 per cent. 
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are held by Musalmans, and the greater portion of this is to be 
found in the two pnrganas of Silcundarpur, wtfero was the only 
Muhammadan settlement of any antiquity. 

The largest estate in the district is that belonging to the 
family of Duinraon inShahalad. This is now owned by Mabaraui 
Beni Prasad Kumvari, the widow of the late Maharaja Sir Radha 
Prasad Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., who died on the 5th of May 
1894. The family belongs to the Ponwar or Djjain clan of 
Rajputs, who claim descent from Raja Yikramaditya of Lljjaiu 
in Malwa. According to their traditions 87 generations have 
passed siiue the days of Vikrauia litya, CD of the family 
ancestors being rulers of ITjjain. The first of this race 1 to settle 
in the BUojpur pargana of Shahabad was Raja Santan Sah, from 
whom the late Raja was 13th in descent. Ilis su lessors a -quired 
a large property, including Bihia in Shahabad and practically 
the whole of pargana Doaba, which formerly belonged to Bengal. 
To this estate large additions were made by conquest and 
purchase, including most of the domains once held by the Rajas 
of Ilabli in pargana Ballia, as well as extensive fan Is in Kharid, 
Kopachit and Garha. These acquisitions were for the most part 
effected during the days of Jai Prakash Singh, Mahi s war Bakhsh 
Singh and Radha Prasa 1 Singh, the last thrtv owners of Duinraon. 
The rent-roll of the estate in this district amounts to Rs. 3,63,006. 

Among the leading families of the district the chief is that 
of the Raja of llaldi, although the property is now quite insigni- 
ficant. lie belongs to the Harihobans or Ilayobans clan of 
Rajputs, a Lunar race, which is said to have come originally from 
Maheswati in the valley of the Narbala, the family home being 
Subsequently established at Ra tan pur in the Central Provinces. 
The Ratanpur Rajas were considered the head of thfc clan till the 
extinction of the senior line about 150 years ag4, since which 
time the leading place has been taken by the Ballia branch. 
According to tradition the latter w as founded in 850 A.D. by 
one Chandra Jot, who migrated from Ratanpur to Alaujhi on the 
banks of the Ghagra in the Haran district of Bengal. Here the 
Hayobans established a large principality by conquest of the 
aboriginal Cjberus. Some two centuries later the descendants of 
Chandra Jot left Manjhi and took up their abode in Bihia to the 
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south of the Ganges in Shahabad, where they remained for five 
centuries. Theii* departure is allege'! to be due to a tiagic 
incident, the story going that about 152S the head of the clan, 
Raja Lhupat Deo, or one of his sons, violated a Brahman woman 
naund Mahini, who belonged to the household of the family 
priest. Mahini is said to have burnt huself to (hath, and in hor 
dying agony to have cursed the Hayol ans race; her tomb still 
stands near the railway station of Bihia, and to this day is an 
object of pilgrimage. Inconsequence of this event the clan 
crossed the Ganges into the Balli-i pargana, at first residing at 
Gaighat, whence they aft( rwards moved to llaldi. They held the 
whole of the pargana undei the Mughal emperors, and continued 
in poss till the days of Hal want Singh of Benares, w~ho 

deprived the Raja of his estates about the middle of the 18th 
century. After theexpulsion of Raja Chet Singh in 1781, the Raja 
of Haldi, Bhuabai Deo, obtained a three years’ base of the entiro 
pargana from Mr. Francis Fowko, through the influence of the 
Benares treasurer, Kashmiii Mai. In 1785, after expiry of this 
lease, Mr. Fowko gave* a tHinud to tin Raja < onferring upon him 
a perpetual grant of Rs. 10,000 as moLht uu for pargana Balha, 
in acknowledgment of his proprn tary right and as compensation 
for the deprivation of possession. At the permanent settlement 
five estates w r ilh au area of some 16,000 acres were settled w’ith 
the Raja at a revenue of Rs. 21,165. The annual allowance 
was continued both to Bhuabal Doo and to his sou, Iswari 
Bakhsh, who diod in 1806. The title was thou passed to his 
brothor, Raja Dalgaujan Singh, in w T hos) time the pension was 
reduced, while in the days of his nephew and successor, Raja 
Haraknath Singh, who obtained the estate in 1S25, it was 
entirely stopped. Several attempts were afterwards made to 
procure a renewal of the grant, but without success. Ilaraknath 
Singh was afterwards compelled thi»>ugh indebtedness to sell the 
whole of his estate, which was purchased by the Raja of 
Dumraon, and his sons, Raja Narsingh Narayan Deo and Raja 
Sarab Narayan Deo, had no landed property. The latter never- 
theless rondered conspicuous service to the British Government 
during the mutiny, boing possessed of great influence in the 
pargana, whereby he was enabled to assist the district authorities 
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ia preserving and restoring order. For some unknown reason^ 
however, the promise of a substantial reward was never fulfilled, 
and all that the Raja received was the grant of two small villages, 
Udhopura and Murara Patti in pargana Doaba, which had 
formerly belonged to the notorious rebel Kunwar Singh, a 
relative of the Maharaja of Dumraon. These villages, which are 
assessed at Rs. 713, are all that remain to the Raja of Ilaldi, 
save for an allowance of 600 bights from the Dumraon ostate at 
, a moderate rent. The presont owner of the title is Raja Thakur 
Prasad Narayan Deo, who succeeded his father, Sarah Narayan 
Deo in 1S61. lie is the only hereditary titlo-holder resid- 
ing in the district, and his position affords a painful contrast 
to that held by his ancestors, who wero at one time the chief 
tilalcdhari Rajas botwojn Allahabad and Saran. A complete 
pedigree of the family is to bo found in the Manual of Titlf s. 

Iii addition to the Maharani of Dumraon, several of the 
largest proprietors of this district arc non-resident. Among the'-o 
is the Maharaja of Qasim Bazar in the Murshidabad district of 
Bengal, who owns 10,1)83 acres revenue froo, comprising tho 
taluqas of Ila'.haunj and Mundiuri in pargana Kharid and -of 
Duha Behra in pargana Sikandarpur. This estate is known as tho 
jagir of Kantu Babu, who was the private secretary of Warren 
Hastings during the whole period of his admiuistra ion. The 
grant was made on the 10th of January 1785 as an altamgha 
inam, and vims nominally conferred as a provision for religious 
observances, to be enjoyed by the Diwan and his descendants ; 
it had an estimatod value of lis. 10,000 annually. Tho grant 
never received formal sanction, but it was entered by Mr. 
Duncan in tho annual statement of wuafi holdings, and for some 
reason or other escaped resumption under Regulation II of 1819, 
After the death of Kantu Babu, whose proper nama was Kishau 
Kanth Nandi, the estate passed to his son Raja J&oknath, who 
died leaving a minoy son, Raja Ilarinath Rai, in 1$18. During 
his minority the property was taken under tho management of the 
Calcutta Revenue Board, and given in farm to Mr. Dacosta, an 
^indigo planter in the neighbourhood. Tho Raja died in 1835, 
and as his son, Kishannith Rai, was a minor, the property was 
once more taken under the management of the Revonue Board, 
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Tho jagir was surveyed in 1841 and was found to contain 
9,556 acres, the 'zamindars for the most part being Rajputs of 
the Barwar clan. In 1844 Raja Kishannath Rai committed 
suicide. He left no male issue, and by will alienated his property 
from his widow, Rani Saranmai. The will was contcstod and 
property was taken undor tho Court of Wards, but subsi*quently 
the deed was pronounced invalid, and orders were issued for 
placing the widow in possession. At the same time the Local 
Government ordered the jagir to be attached with a view to its 
assessment to land revenue; but this was contested by the 
owner, who in 1800 obtained a decree establishing her right. 
The Rani died in 1897, and her property passed to her mother- 
in-law, Tu ni Ilari Sundari, the widow of Raja JIarinath Rai, 
who bequeathed it by will to her grandson, Maharaja Munendra 
Chandra Naudi Bahadur of Qasim Bazar. The latter w as the son 
of Raja Kishannath Rai’s sister, and therefore the prospective heir 
of the Rani Hari Sundari. The Maharaja is not Only the jagirdar 
but also the actual zamindar of tho Mundiari and Hathaunj 
taluqas , as the interest of the former proprietors was sold up 
foil arrears of revenue and purchased by Rani Saranmai in 1871 
and 1874. The old zammdars of Mundiari continued as 
occupancy tenants, and those of Hathaunj as ex-proprietary 
tenants of their former sir lands. 

A second revenue-free estate is that known as tho Sonwani 
jagir , which comprises 14 villages in pargana Ballia, with an 
area of 9,962 acres. This estate also owed its origin to Warren 
Hastings, and was conferred by him on his Mir Munshi, Shariat- 
ullah Khan, a member of a noble Musalman family of Burdwar 
in Bengal. On his departure from India, Warren Hastings 
made this grant, which had an estimated annual value of Rs, 
8,000, on Shariat-ullah " in recognition of his zeal, meritoriou* 
conduct, and long standing in the service.” He died aboul 
1790, after having greatly improved the estate by careful 
management, making a settlement with the actual cultivator* 
instead of the village owners, who were allowed to hold the 
fields in their own cultivation at very low rents. His success 
may be estimated by the fact that the Collections amounted to 
no less than Rs. 31,500 per Annum. Shariat-ullah left two 
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widows, Talamand and .Tugna, the former having a eon named 
Ghulam Khan, and the latter a daughter Hasina. Ghulam 
Khan entered into possession of the talilqa, and so remained 
till his death in 1S11. He left a widow, Mauji Bibi, but no 
issue, and disputes as to succession arose ; a compromise 
was eventually adopted by which Talamand received four and a 
half annas, Mauji throe and a half annas, Jugtia three and Hasina 
five annas. The last mentioned in 1S12 married Tasaddnq 
Husain, the sarishtada r of the magistrate’s court of Jauupur 
and by him she had a daughter, Masumu. Three years after 
Tasadduq Husain’s death in 1824, Hasina married a relative 
of her first husband namod Jal&l Bakhsh, then a clerk in the 
Jaunpur civil court. In the same year Mauji Bibi died, and 
this was followed by a long course of litigation. The brother 
of Mauji clairaod her share of the property, but the suit was 
finally rejected m 1S35. Another quarrel bioke out between 
tho three women, and this was settled ill 183.") by a deed of 
compromise, by which Hasma and Masuina wore each to have 
seveu annas, and Jugua to have the remaining two annas for life, 
hor share reverting to Hasina in 1S51. Several other suits 
followed, arising from tho fact that in 1853 Hasina ha l executed 
a deed conveying all her share to her husband, and whon on the 
strength of this deed Jalal Bakhsh obtained a decree for possession, 
his right was disputed by Masuma. The latter failed in her 
attempt, but at the same time tho court had ruled that as the 
jngir was originally bestowed on Shariat-ullah and his male 
heirs alone, Ilasina had only a life interest in tho grant. During 
the mutiny the two Begams exerted their influence in the service 
of Government, and their loyalty was officially recognised ; but 
in 1859 the taluqn was attached in the same manner as that of 
tho Kantu Babu. The owners, howover, recovered thftir property 
on appeal, but before the decree wa« granted Hasina fliod. This 
event resulted in a suit brought by Masuma Bogam against 
Jalal Bakhsh on account of her mother’s dower and her share in 
the personal property ; and this was eventually successful, the 
result being that Jalal Bakhsh’s share was sold up and bought 
by Masuma Begam, wfeo thus acquired the entire estate. The 
property, which had hitherto been well managed, now became 
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heavily ombarrassed, and in 18G9 it was taken under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. The debts proved too largo, however, 
and it was then too late to save tho situation. The Begam and her 
grandson, Ahmad Husain Khan, put every obstacle irithe way of 
the Court of Wards, and eventually in 1884 tho entire property 
was sold for Rs. 5,75,000 to the Maharaja of Vizi anagram, who 
has large estates in other part-* of the Benares division. 

Another estate which traces its origin to the early days of 
British rule was that acquire 1 by tho notorious Bhuinliar amil } 
l)eokinandan Singh, and his son, Janki Prasad. These men 
obtained possession of an immense amount of land in the districts 
of Ghazipur, Ballia, (iorakhpur and Allahal al during the time that 
they were in office, by means of force, chicanery, mortgages and 
fraudulent auction sales at absurdly low pi ices. These proceed- 
ings lasted from 1798 till 1805, during which period Deokinandan 
practically assumed the enure charge of the province. An 
enquiry was eventually held, and 1 oth the (mi l find tho collector 
were dismissed. In only a few easts, however, were the villages- 
restored to the owners, and the dt>ci ndants ot Deokinandan 
remained in poss* ssion of then* ill-gottui piopeitv. In the 
case of this district the estate comprises land assessed at Rs. 
23,000, with a rent roll of about Rs. 42,000, in tho ] arganas of 
Ballia, Kharid and Kopachit East and West. I >eokinandan's 
son, Janki Prasad, died in 1832, leaving two sons, Kara Batau 
Singh and Bam Parsan Singh. The latter died without issue in 
1854, but his property continued to be held by his widow till 1880. 
Ram Batau Singh, wffio died in 1818, left two sons, liar Shankar 
Prasad Singh and Gatiri Shankar Prasad Singh. The former 
bocarae heavily indebted, and his property has been sold up: the 
share in the Ballia district w*as purchased by his brother, who 
was for a time under tho guardianship of the widow of Bam 
Parsan Singh, while since her death 0 has boon managed by the 
Court of Wards in Ghazipur. Tho owner is a lunatic and 
childless ; he resides in Benares. 

The Pandes of Bairia belong to a Bhuinhar family which cwves 
its advancement to the Rajas of Dumraon. They originally 
came from tho village of Sihori in Ghazipur, and in the days of 
Raja Chet Singh, of Benares, one Jagdco Rai came to Bairia, 
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where his grandson, Puran Pande, succeeded in procuring for 
Baja Bikramajit of Dumraon the settlement of Doaba. He thqj^ 
became manager of the estate, and subsequently was given a large 
property by the Raja, which still remains in the possession of his 1 
descendants. The latter continued to manage tho pargana, and 
at the samo time increased their wealth by taking leases of sovoial 
villages. During the mutiny Raghunandan Pande dil good 
service by preventing the inhabitants of Doaba from joining in 
the rebellion, by supplying the British forces with provisions and 
forago, and by taking active stops to drivo the robels out of 
his part of the country. Tho property was subsoqm ntly diudod, 
the chief shares falling to Raghunan lau and to his cousins, 
Radha Madho Prasad and Radha Mohan Prasad, The former 
is still alive, while the latter’s share is held by his widow. 
Raghunandan left a son, Padam Doo Narayan Paud*j 
honorary magistrate, who still holds a fair ostato, though “ 
very heavily indebted. Altogether the Paudes own some 7 
acres in Ballia, Kharid, and Doaba, paying about 11s. 
revenue, while they also possess considerable areaS**iu Ghuiipur 
and Shahabad. 

4 prominent position among the landownors of this district 
is taken by the llou’ble Munshi Madho Lai of Benares, whoso 
inherited and acquired estates arc assessed at Rs. 20,820. ITe 
belongs to an ancient family of Sipahi Nagar Brahmans, and 
for several generations his ancestors held high posts in govern- 
ment servico. Tho bulk of the property in this district was 
acquired by Lachhmi Lai, who was Government pleader in Benares 
and died without issue. His estates passed to his nephow, 
Munshi Beni Lai, who was a munsif in Ballia and Benares, and 
who left two sons, Sadho Lai and Madho Lai, of whom the 
latter succeeded his brother as head of the family. Tjie property 
consists for the most part of the taluqas of Ser in pargana 
Ballia and Kop in. pargana Sikandarpur, to t^hich large 
additions have been made by purchase. t 

The other landowners of the district call for no detailed 
mention, and it is sufficient to give a brief enumeration of the 
proprietors of the largest estates. The majority are Rajputs 
of different clans, and their property is in most cases of old 
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standing. Among the most prominent are Babu Bans Bahadur 4 
|jfngh. the heacT of the Bais family of Nagra, whose estate^ 
Sow managed by the Court of Wards, lies in the two parganaS 
of Sikandarpur and is still of considerable extent, though much 
less than that held by his ancestors ; the Naraunis of Bansdih, 
represented by Babu Bisheswar Gajadhaf Prasad Narayail 
Singh and Babu Gobind Prajad Singh, each of whom has 
extended his possessions of late years; the Karcholias of 
Kopacbit, including Babu Mahadco Prasad Singh of Ghilkahar, 
Babu liar Charan Singh of Ilajauli and Babu Raj Kishor Singh 
of Ratsand; the Sengar zamindar of Piir, Babu Mahabir Singh; 
the Kinwars of Sahatwar, of wham the chief are Babu Sat 
Narayun feiugh and Babu Bisheswar Kumvar, an honorary 
magistral; Babu Bans Bahadur Singh, the Ilayobans owner 
ofPfekarsand ; and the Bar wars of Jagirsand and Maniar, the 
Jrag^Dter being owned by Babu Sarju Prasad Singh, and the latter 
represented Babu Mahabir Singh, These persons are in 
most cases the leading representatives of their clan, and their 
estates usually constitute but a portion of the ancestral holdings 
of the family, the tribal area, as already mentioned, being subdivided 
among a large community. Of the Banias the chief are tlio 
Baranwals of Rasra, at the head of whom is Babu Basdeo Prasad, 
who has lands in Lakhnesar, Kopajhit West, Kharid and Ballia, 
in addition to branch banking establishments in Calcutta, Benares 
and Mirzapur; and the Kandus of Hanumangarrj, whose property 
has been acquired by purchase from the proceeds of a flourishing 
business in sugar. Among tho Musalmans aro Sheikh Abdul 
Ahad of Pharsatar, the largest landowner of this creed in tho 
district, w T hoso estate was first obtained by an Ansari Sheikh 
named Baha-ud-din in rew f ard for military services during tho 
reign of Aurangzeb, then lost to the Bais of Nagra, and finally 
regained by Sheikh Khadim Ali, a successful and popular pleader 
in Ghazipur; and Maulvi Muhammad Sharif of Kataila in 
Ghazipur, who is a leading vakil at Ballia. Mention may also 
be made of Babu Baijnath Saran, a Pande Brahman, who has 
acquired much of the Reoti estate, and of the Bhuinhars of Narhi 
in pargana Gar ha, an old family of the Benrwar clan, at the head 
of which are Babu Parmanaud and his brother, Babu Sham 
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Narayan. Mention may also be made of Baja Brij Narayan of 
Padrauna in Gorakhpur, who in 1905 purchased land assessed at 
Rs. 3.200 in the Basra tahsil. 

Midway between the zamindars and the tenants comes a 
small class of under-proprietors. Their holdings, which in this 
district arc not exteftbive, are for the most part of the description 
known as ganwadk. The persons in enjoyment of this right are 
mainly Brahmans, who obtained grants of wholo villages or 
portions of villages from the Rajput overlords, at a lump rent 
for the entire area or else at a low fixed rato per bigha i on 
consideration of a small sura paid down, under the name of 
nazarana, at the time of the gift. These grants, which are both 
hereditablc and transferable, are peculiar to parganas Ballia and 
Kharid, and generally date from a poriod slightly antecedent to 
the permanent settlement. In the former parganu, where the 
Rajput dominion had been broken, soparate settlements of their 
1 villages wore usually made with the Brahmans, who thus became 
the actual zamlndars; but elsewhere the gq&wadhdars were 
recognised as occupying a special position. Sometimes thoy 
are jointly responsible for the revenue demand, and sometimes 
the land has been divided, each ganwadhdar paying his share 
separately without reference to the others and having no joint 
liability. The area thus held amounts to 12,638 acres in Kharid, 
7,700 acres in Ballia, 671 acres in Kopachit West, and 456 acres 
in Kopachit East ; the average rate paid is Ilo. 1-12-10 per acre. 
Practically indistinguishable is the tenure known as istimrari 
or mu8hakh8i } which is a perpetual lease, either granted in the 
same way, or given to new settlers who undertook to bring w*asto 
land under cultivation. Other subordinate rights extond only 
to small plots, the owners of which are termed farazidars, and 
derive their title either from grants made by iprmer rulers or 
individuals of note in rent-free tenure, or else from gifts or by 
purchase from the zawiwdara. In some of these the land has 
been assessed to revenue, whieh is paid through the lambardar, 
or else directly to Government, as is the case when rent-free 
tenure for fifty years has engendered proprietary right. 

The origin of the existing cultivating tenures is in some 
respects similar to that of zamfodari interest in the soil, and 



some explanation's necessary to show how the various classes 
of tenants came into existence in this district. Before the intros 
duction of the permanent settlement there was really no distinc- 
tion between rent and revenue in the modern sense of the terms, 
save in so far as the latter represented the sum paid by the amils 
or contractors to the central government, and the former that 
paid to theso officials by those in possession of the land. This 
amount was calculated from what was in actual practice a 
ryotwari assessment of all cultivated land ; the private holdings 
of the zamindars were treated more leniently than the rest, and 
this was the origin of sir . The payments to the amils were 
obtained either from a general rate per high a or else by 
appraisement of the standing crop, though in many instances 
resort was had to an actual division after harvest. The rates 
per hi glia had a natural tendency to become permanent, owing 
to the unwillingness of the people to submit to an enhancement 
and the impossibility of collecting an increased demand. The 
amount fixed between the amil and the zamindars as the 
sub-settlement was invariably less than the sum duo to Govern- 
ment, and generally less than the amount actually received by 
the revenue collector. This difference between the assessment 
at acknowledged rates and the sum paid to the amil constituted 
the zamindar’s profit, to which must be added the benefit 
derived frdm the lower revenuo rate on sir lands. The cultivator 
paid what was supposed to represent half the produce, whether 
the amil got the whole or not. Consequently these revenue 
rates, which were determined for each pargana, were tho original 
rent rates; by custom they becamo fixed, and tenants whose 
rents have or can bo assumed to have remained constant since 
the permanent settlement aro the tenants at fixed rates, and for 
all practical purposes are equivalent to proprietors. Their 
rights were in no way barred by the fact that higher rates Were 
paid for such drops, such as sugUrcane, tobacco, opium, and 
vegetables. Thus in pargana Kharid the established rate for 
Ordinary cereals was Re. 1-12-0 per bigha y 'plus nine annas as 
cesses, and fo'r Special Crops Rs. 7 per bighet . This practice 
still holds in several parts of the district, and at the present day 
the rate for sugarcane in Kharid and Kopachit is three times' 
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the ordinary rental for similar land otherwise cultivated. In 
spite of the assumed fixity of the rates the amils not unnaturally 
attempted to obtain enhancements, and for this purpose resorted 
to fraudulent devices, such as the imposition of additional oesses 
and the employment of a shorter measure of length. Another 
common abuse was the insisting on payment in kind in good 
years and in cash when the outturn was poor ; but as a matter 
of fact rents in kind were favoured by the cultivators, who are 
more than a paatch for the officials in the matter of appraisement, 
and whatever system was adopted it seems certain that the full 
half value was never j&id in reality. These abuses were checked, 
if not stopped altogether, by Duncan, w r ho introduced a standard 
bigha , prohibited new r cesses, adopted as standard rates thoso 
accepted for 1187 Fasli, encouraged the practice of paying rents 
in c^sh at the established rates, and forbade an actual division 
of the crop, substituting for it appraisement before harvest, 
together with a scale of rates published oaoh year bofore the crop 
was ripe, according to which the amount determined by appraise- 
ment was to be commuted to cash. 

The first legislation undertaken on behalf of the tenants 
was the provision in Regulation LI of 1795 for the issue of 
pattas or bases to cultivators by the zaminda rs fixing the rent 
due, the rate to be determined by rules established in the pargana, 
tappa, or talvqct for similar lands. To the same date may be 
assigned the origin of occupancy rights; for it was laid down 
that khudkasht, or as thty are now called maurusi, tenants could 
not be ejfcted so long as they paid the stipulated rent, and only 
paikasht tenants or tenants-at-will could be removed from their 
holdings on the expiry of the lease. A result of this enactment 
was that occupancy ratete were fixed for ever, so (hat this class of 
holding became for practical purposes identical with that of 
tenants at Hxed rates. In other respects the regulation proved of 
little effect, for owing to the ignorance of the Cultivators- very 
few leases were granted, though in spite of this t&e enhancements 
appear to have been very small. At the prepa&Jbion of records 
of rights in 1840 all the fixed-rate tenants were definitely recorded, 
and at the revision of 1882 all holdings were so entered 
which had been received by descent or transfer from the mawrusi 
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tenants of 1840, provided no enhancement had taken place in the 
meantime. An innovation was introduced with Act X of 1859, 
which invented the occupancy tenant of twelve years’ standing. 
Their rents were determined at “fair and equitable” or “prevail- 
ing” rates, these being somewhat higher than the old fixed rates, 
as among other circumstances the increased v.alue of produce was 
taken into consideration, though this was merely a present 
to the zamindars. The effect was, however, small owing to the 
large area under fixed rates, and it gave occupancy rights to a 
limited class. Not only was it impossible to prove a general 
enhancement, but an increased rent could not be collected. 
Enhancements were for the most part confined to the pattidari 
estates, where they were obtained by pressure and by ejectment 
for anva^s. In such villages the tenants proper were not strong 
enough to prevent the intrusion of newcomers, while the owners 
always had the alternative of taking the land into their own culti- 
vation if the old tenant refused to submit. Another reason for the 
same effect of the legislation of 1859 was that it was not followed 
by any record-of-rights defining the possession of tenants, and the 
absence of this record tended to discourage attempts at enhance- 
ment, for evory tenant claimed to hold at fixed rates, and this 
contention had to be disproved before any further steps could be 
taken. Of more importance was tho introduction of Act XVIII 
of 1873, which materially altered the status of simple occupancy 
tenants by making their rights non-transfcrable and limiting the 
succession of inheritance. However well suited these provisions 
were for temporarily settled districts, they here proved an 
undoubted hardship. Hitherto the tenants had shared with the 
eamindars in the benefits of tho permanent settlement : they 
could do what they liked with their land, and the sale of tenant 
rights frequently fetched as much as Rs. 200 per acre. The 
abolition of this privilege in the case of a certain class 
resulted in the practical disappearance of their credit, and placod 
the simple occupancy tenant in a position widely different from 
that of the tenant at fixed rates. The same Act created a new 
class of tenants in the shape of ex-proprietary holders of sir land ; 
but the result was insignificant, as the area thus held is very 
small. 
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The history of tho district in this connection is reflected by tho 
condition of affairs prevailing at the present tjme. Of the total 
cultivated area 27*77 per cent, is in the hands of the proprietors 
themselves, either as sir or khudkasht. The proportion is highest 
in tho pnrgana of Lakhnesar, Bhadaon and Garha, in each of 
which it amounts to nearly 50 per ceut. In Lakhnesar practi- 
cally all the land would be sir if tho local distribution wero 
compact; but tho different holdings arc scattered in tho moat 
complicated manner, and a zumindar perforce caunot cultivate 
all his land hiniBelf. This does not imply that all the sir land is 
in the actual cultivation of tho owner, although it had its origin 
in that way and the greater part still retains its old character; 
the rest is tilled by sub-tenants, who are \ ery numerous in this 
district. The proportion is also high in tho two parganas of 
Kopachit aud Kharid, where it amounts to about one-thud 
of the whole. There tho territorial distribution of the Rajput 
clans is fairly clearly defined, although all the members aro uot 
yimindars, some being only cultivators who have lost or never 
possessed proprietary right, while one or two large estates have 
gone into the hands of auction-purchasers. In Che two parganas 
of Sikandarpur the proprietary area closely approximates to tho 
district average, but in Ballia only 22 per cent, of the land is so 
held and in Doaba not more than 3 per cent., tho lutler figure 
being due to the peculiar circumstances of that pargana, which 
practically forms a single zumindar i holding. Tho old fixed 
rate tenants hold lt>*3l por cent, of tho entire district, the propor- 
tion ranging from 38 per cent, in Ballia, 33 in Doaba and 27 
in Sikandarpur East, to nothing in Lakhnesar and very little in 
Kopachit, Garha and Bhadaon. Their position in Kopachit is 
due to the action of the zumindar $, who wore particularly 
fortunate in their attempts to raiso the rates in early days ; while 
the high proportion in Ballia results from the* extinction of tho 
Rajput dominion before tho introduction of tho permanent settle- 
ment, the same remark applying to Doaba. Occupancy tenants 
account for 31 ‘34 per cent, the area being very Evenly distributed 
throughout all parganas of the district. In many cases they 
pre also zamindars, especially in pargana Lakhnesar, where 
their status resulted- from the introduction of Act X of 18$), 
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As already mentioned, the ex-proprietary area is small, amount- 
ing to *75 per Gant., and more than half of this is to be found in 
the Bansdih tahsil. The rent-froo or muaji lands contribute a 
further 1-9 per cent, and are most extensive in the parganas of 
Kharid and Ballia. The remaining 18*85 per cent, is hold by 
tcnants-at-will without rights of occupancy In some parganas, 
such as Doaba and Sikaudarptfr West, the proportion is much 
higher, and in the former at any rate, as in several other parts, 
the presence of this class of tenants is mainly clue to changes 
caused by alluvion and diluvion, while as far as possible the 
Dumraon estate prevents the acquisition of new occupancy right 
by tho grant of leases. The general result is a state of affairs 
which has llo parallel in any district of the provinces, for nowhero 
do privileged, tenants comprise so great a proportion of the total 
area or hold at such lenient rates. This phenomenon is duo in 
tho first place to tho benefits of the permanent settlement, and 
secondly, though almost to the samo extent, to tho tenacious and 
independent character of the cultivators themselves. 

Tho figures given above do not take into account the area 
held by skilemia or sub-tenants. This amounted in 1 ( J05 to 26 
por cent, of the whole district, the proportion being highest in the 
Bansdih tahsil, where it amounts to o I por cent, and lowest in 
Ballia, where it is no moro than 20 per cent., whik in Basra it 
corresponds exactly to the general average. There are no separ- 
ate figures to show the area of such holdings in. the lauds 
recorded under the various classos of tenancy. The shifemi 
naturally pays a very high rent, as lie does not enjoy privileged 
rates, like tho occupancy tenant, and as he usually cultivates the 
best land in tho village, whether it bo nir or the holding of a 
fixed-rate or occupancy tenant. The tenant at will, on the other 
hand, ha3 generally to be content with the worst lands, in which 
no rights have accrued. 

Ever since the permanent settlement tho great bulk of the 
rents in this district had been paid in cash. The conversion of 
grain rents was one of the special objects aimed at by Duncan at 
the time the settlement w&s made, and in fact those who conti- 
nued to pay gfiain rents were afterwards penalised by being 
debarred from the privileges of a fixed rate tenancy. At the 
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present time the area in which rents are paid in kind amounts to 
16,478 acres or 2*66 per cent, of the entire cultivation, and with 
few exceptions it is composed of rice land of a more or loss 
preoarious character, in whioh tho produce is always uncertain. 
More tli an one-third of this land lies in pargana Sikandarpur 
West, and the bulk of tho remainder in ICharid, Ball i a and 
JCop&i hit West. Sometimes too the practice of taking rents in 
kind prevails in tho newly foi’med alluvial areas along tho 
Ganges. The rent is usually estimated at half tho produce, and 
is either calculated by appraisement just before harvest, or else 
is paid by an actual division of tho crop. It is a common prac- 
tice to add somothing to the landlord’s share on account of 
cesses, and theso extra payments are locally known as semhi 
and packua or neg, varying from two to five sers per mound of 
the w hole estimated outturn. 

From the foregoing accounts of the cultivating tenures it 
will bp evident that the cash rentals afford no index of the fer- 
tility of the land, nor indeed of the relative capacities of the 
various parganas. Nearly all the good land is held either as sir, 
or by fixed rate or occupancy, so that the rents paid by tenants- 
at-will are necessarily low. A truer idea is obtained by an 
examination of the rents of sub-tenants, these being fixed by 
competition and not by custom. This is also the case in 
pargana Lakhnesar, which has the highest rent rato in the 
district, although possessing decidedly the least fertile soil. There 
the occupancy rights were only acquired under Act X of 1859, 
the whole of the land being formerly considered as sir, the out- 
lying portions of which were leased by one mmindar to another 
at a comparatively light rate. In Kopaehitand Kliarid the average 
rates are nearly identical, but relatively to fertility rents arc much 
higher in the former pargana, where the tenants have had a good 
deal of enhancement forced upon them and are npt so well off as 
their neighbours. The returns of 1905 show that for the whole 
district the average rent paid by tenants at fixed rate's was 
Ks. 3-13-2 per acre, ranging from Rs. 4-104 in Doaba to 
Rs. 2-15-0 in Kopaehit West ; tho average for tho Ballia tahsil 
was Rs. 4-4-8 and for the rest of the district Rs, 3-4-0 per acre. 
Occupancy tenants paid Rs. 4-1-10, the Ballia tahsil again coming 
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first with Rs. 4-7-3, after which comes Rasra with Rs. 4-0-7 and 
Bansdih with Rj. 3-11-11. The rates for tenants-at-will were 
practically fcho same, the only marked excess being found in the^ 
Ballia tahsil, whore they averaged Rs. 4-10-7, while in Bansdih 
they were actually lower than the privilege rate, for thff reason 
given above. The rate for sub-tenants, which more closely 
approximate to a true competition rental, was Rs. 7-2-0 per acre 
for the whole distiiet, Rs. 10 -j 5-7 in the Ballia tahsil, Rs. 6-1-7 
in Rasra and Rs. 5-2-2 in Bansdih. These rates are not entirely 
a jcurate, for in the first place many holdings include non-rented 
areas, while secondly the recorded rents cannot be considered 
altogether reliablo, especially in the case of non-occupancy tenants. 
At the same time it is certain that there has been a considerable 
rise m the shikmi rents during late years, and also in the general 
rent-rate of certain tracts where, owing to special causes, the 
pressure on the land has increased, or its value has been enhanced 
on amount of improved communications and other reasons. 
Occupancy rates are still vory moderate and are ,-eldom enhanced ; 
anti as they apply to the greater part of the district the rental 
may be considered as very light indeed, compared with what is 
paid for similar land in temporarily settled Ira ;ts. Theoretically 
caste privilege is not recognised, but as a nui f er of pra?tico 
cultivators of the lower castes almost invariably pay higher rents 
than the Brahmans and Rajputs. This results rather from their 
social position than from a recognition of their superior capacity, 
although Koeris and other tenants of the market-gardening class 
always pay the higlust rents. 

Mention has been made of the old custom whoreby special 
rates were paid for sugarcane and* other valuable crops in old 
days. At the proaent time it has died out in the parganas of 
Lakhnesar, Doaba, Garha, and Ballia, excepting two villages, but 
elsewhere it survives to a vary in/ extent. In Kopa^hit the 
practice is almost universal to this day, but in the other parganas 
it is confined to a few villages. This custom applies only to 
sugarcane nowadays, and is known as thobeshhi ukh, InKopachit 
East the rate for sugarcane land ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per 
acre when the field has lain fallow in the previous year, while 
otherwise the recorded rent is first deducted. In pargana 
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Sikandarpur tho samo alternative system is to bo found, the fate 
in the former case ranging up to Rs. 10-10-0, and in the latter 
Jrom Rs. 4-12-0 to Rs. 8. In pargana Kharid the custom varies 
in different villages. Ordinarily, as in other parts of the district, 
the special rates have been fixed irrespective of a consideration 
for a previous fallow year, and vary from 11s. 8 to Rs. 7 ; but in 
Maniar, Balupur, and a fow other villages beshi ukh consists in 
an addition to tho recognised rei it, at a rate varying from Re. I 
to Rs. 3. 

No detailed records are available to show tho actual area 
cultivated by the different castes. At cho last revision of records 
such a return was prepared, but only for pargana Kharid. It is 
estimated, however, that Rajputs hold some 30 per cent., Brahmaus 
23 per cent., Bhuinhars, Koeris, and Ahirs 10 per cent, each, 
while the romainder is tilled by other cables. The territorial 
distribution has been dealt with in the preceding pug' s of this 
chapter. The Rajputs, a\ ho are sprea 1 over tho whole district, 
are strongest in Doaba and Lakhne^ar, where moro than half tho 
soil is in their hands, and weakest in Balliu and ( Sarin*. Brah- 
mans also are found everywhere, tho proportion being lowest in 
Doaba. Bhuinhars predominate in (rurha, but have little hold 
in other parts of tho district; and the Ahirs and Ko ris have no 
special predominance in any single pargana. The high caste tenauts 
seldom do the actual cultivation Ihomsulve*, generally sub-lotting 
their lands; but they got loss out of tho soil, whether they sub-let 
it or cultivate it thoinsolves or employ hired labour, than do the 
Koeris and Kurmis. 

The lightness of the revenue demand, and still more tho low 
average of the rental, combined with a comparative immunity 
from famines and othor seasonal calamities, tend to render tho 
condition of both proprietors and tenants in Battia far moro 
desirable than is the caso in less fortunately situated 'tracts. 
None the less, a light assessment has never provfcd a bar to 
extravagance and mismanagement, and there is iro reason for 
believing that indebtedness is less common than in the temporarily 
settled tracts. The Rajputs and Brahmans of Ballia follow tho 
universal rule of thoir castes in spending on marriages, funerals 
and other ceremonies sums which are far beyond their means ; 
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and as they benefit from the permanent settlement to a larger 
extent than others, it follows that the rest of the population are 
little better off than elsewhore. The agricultural community are^ 
howevor, in a generally satisfactory condition, and have profited 
much by the rise in prices. 8ales are not frequent, and when thoy 
occur, the land is usually purchased by more prosperous and 
careful members of the same community.' The money-lending 
classes have made some headway of late, but in many instances 
they are represented by the high caste zamindarft. The labour- 
ing castes too have materially improved their standard of comfort 
since the formation of the dibt’icfc, and large sums are annually 
remitted to Jiallia by those who have loft their homes temporarily 
to seek service elseu here. 
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The district is in the charge of a Magistrate and Collector 
who is subject to the control of the Commissioner of Benares. 
The sanctioned magisterial and revenue staff consists of three 
deputy magistrates and collectors with first-class powers, one 
with powers of the second class, and the threo tahsildars, ea.h of 
W'hom exercises criminal and revenue powers of the third and 
sect i*d t lapses respectively. At the present time there are fi\o 
honorary magistrates, of w r hom Babu Bisheswar Kunwar of 
Sahatwar has third-class powers within the limits of the Bansdih 
polico circle, Babu I’adam Deo Narayan Singh of Bairia has 
similar powers in Bairia and Reoh, Babu Ram Park ash Singh 
in I hana Nugra, Babu Rajendra Partab Narayan Singh in thana 
Haldi, and Maulvi Abul Baka in the Sikandarpur circle. For 
the purposes of civil jurisdiction the district is included in tho 
judgeship of Ghazipur, subordinate to whom an the munsifs of 
Balliu and Basra, between whom the area is u .'ided, with tho 
exception of pargana Garha, which is administer eti by the munsif 
of Muhammadabad in Ghazipur. The circle of the Ballia munsif 
comprisos the parganas of Ballia, I)oaba and Kharid ; and that 
of Rasrathe rest of the district, excluding Garha. There are also 
two honorary munsifs : Babu Gobind Prasad Narayan Singh for 
Kharid and Sheikh Abdul Ahad of Pharsatar ior Sikandarpur 
West and Bhadaon The experiment of village munsifs has not yet 
been attempted. Criminal appeals and sessions work are entrusted 
to the judge of Ghazipur. The nmaining-official staff consists 
of the superintendent of police, the civil surgeon and an assistant 
surgeon in charge of tho Ballia dispensary, the district surveyor, 
an assistant opium agent, the postmaster and the headmaster of 
the high school. 

As at present constituted Ballia is divided into three tahsils 
and ten parganas. The latter are of little use for practical 
purposes, and as in Gorakhpur and Basti, they have in some 
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instances been divided between different tahsils, in order to 
secure a more convenient arrangement of administrative sub- 
divisions* Tho Ballia tahsil comprises the four parganas of 
Ballia, Doaba, Ivopajhit East and Garha. The Basra tahsil also 
lias four parganas, Lakhnesar, Kopachit West, Sikandarpur West 
and Bhadaon ; and the Bansdih tahsil includes Kharid and 
Sikandarpur East. Some of tho parganas are subdivided into 
tappas or into tuluqus or iuto both. Those aro usually hold 
jointly by large* Rajput communities; and as late as the perma- 
nent settlement tho eutiro pargana of Lakhnesar formo l a single 
mahal . 

Ballia is one of the youngest of the districts of tho U nitod 
Provinces, as it did not enter upon a separate existence till 1879. 
When tho Nawab Wa/ir of Oudh ma le a formal cession of tho 
sovereignty of the Province of Benares to the East Lidia Com- 
pany in 177o, tho tract was included in tho zomindari of tho 
Benares Raja and remained in his actual possession till 1791, 
when Raja Mahip Nani) an Singh surrendered the control to the 
Governor-General by the agreement of the 27th of October of 
that year. In ISIS tho present pargana of Doaba, which had 
hitherto been a part 'of Bihia in Shaliabad, was transferred to 
the revenue subdivision of Ghazipur, and shortly afterwards thef 
latter was separated from Bmiarcs and became an independent 
district. It comprised not only tho existing district of that 
name, but also tho whole of Ballia. In 1832 a redistribution of 
territory occurred, and pargana Sikandarpur, and probably 
Bhadaon, was assigned to Azamgarh; and again in JS37 portion# 
of Kopachit and Kharid were assigned to the same district. For 
some time no further changes took place, and the Ballia tahsil, 
comprising the Ballia, Doaba and Kharid parganas,, formed a 
subdivision of Gbazipftr under a covenanted assistant posted at 
Ballia. On tho 1st of Novembor 1879, however, the district of 
Ballia was created by adding to tho old subdivision tho parganas 
of Lakhnesar and Kopachit from tho Basra tahsil, and those of 
Bhadaon and Sikandarpur from the Nagra tahsil of Azamgarh. 
These parganas were constituted a new tahsil with headquarters 
at Rasra, The Zahurabad pargana was retained in Ghaaipur and 
attached to the Korantadih tahsil j while pargana Nathupur, 
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hitherto belonging to the now extinct Nagrn tahsil, was added to 
Bagri in the Azamgarh district. On the 10th of April 1882 a 
third tahsil, known us Rausdih, was formed out of pargana 
Kharid and 225 villages of Bikandarpur, to which was given the 
name of Bikandarpur East. At the same time 212 \ ill ages of 
Kopachffc were transferred to Pallia and, made into tho new 
pargana of Kopachit Ea->t. On th<* 1st of April 1883 a further 
addition was made by uniting tappa Dhaka of pargana Zahur- 
ahad, comprising some 30 square miles, with Bikandarpur West; 
and on the 18th of November l<Ssi thirteen villages of Lakhncsar, 
lying on the right bank of the Karju, and surrounded by villages 
of Ghazipur, were given buck to tl at distiict. The last import- 
ant change took place on th s 8lh of March 1892, when tho 1G8 
villagi s of pargana Gurha, togeth -r w ith Sarai Kota of Muham- 
madabad, were made over to I la.ll i a and included in the Pallia 
tahsil. This transfer was supplements! in July of tho same 
year by extending (ho boundary of Gatha so as to include tho 
largo village of Narainpur and two others. Subsequent alterations 
of tho boundary have beon effected in another direction as the 
result of tho erratic action of tho great rivers. Thus on tho 9th 
of Juno 1892 tho village of Diura Khawa«pur was transferred 
from Shababad in Bengal t u Pallia as tho Ganges had left it on 
tho left bank ; and on the 9th of January 1S90 a still larger area, 
including the four villages of llijaura, Sital Patti, Sheopur and 
Bel si puli, was similarly made over to Jlallia from Bhahabad. 
Various other ('xchanges were made in 1900; but they are of 
little importance, as they seldom affect tho population, since tho 
inhabitants of a diluviated site generally retire inland and do 
not cross the river. 

In the presence of these numerous and oxtensivo changes it 
is far from easy to give a connected and concise account of the 
fiscal history of the district ; but the tusk is greatly simplified by 
the fact that almost the entire area is permanently settled. Pro- 
perly speaking, tho account of tho fiscal history begins with tho 
assumption of tho control of tho province by the British Govern- 
ment in 1775, though tho actual administration did notcommonce 
till 1794, the date of the agreement with Raja Mahip Narayau 
Singh of Bcnarea. As a matter of fact, one portion of tho 
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district had already come into the possession of the British, forr 
in 1765 Bihar was made over to the East India Company 
together with Bengal and Orissa, and this province included 
pargana Doaba, which remained in the districts of Shahabad and 
Saran till 1818. In these early days the old native system was 
maintained, whereby, annual settlements were made by theamtfs or 
revenuo collectors in each parganj*. The amount to be paid by 
these officials was fixed beforehand by competition, and them the 
amils proceeded to raise as much as they could collect by 
agreement with the zamindars, or, in tho ovont of their recu- 
sancy, with the cultivators themselves. Romotime*, too, the settle- 
ment was mado with an outsider, should the cam hula r refuse to 
engage ; but this practice was avoided as far as possible, as the 
old proprietors were the most natural and convenient agents for 
collecting. Tho arrangement was no more satisfactory in Bena- 
res than in other provinces, tho chief reason being that it was 
impossible to place an adequate check on extortion or to safe- 
guard in any way the interests of the agricultural community. 
No real alteration of policy was, however, aloptcu till the days 
of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, who was appointed Kesideut of 
Benares in 1/87. 'Ho art once directed his attention toward a 
securing an improved condition of affairs, as tho province* was 
in a most unsatisfactory condition and large aieas of hitherto 
fertile land had become waste on account of famine aud tho 
general mismanagement. Hig first stop was to abolish competi- 
tion between amils and to introduce a regular settlement based 
on the ascertained collections of previous years. In order to 
prevent further exactions, all additional cesses wore prohibited, 
and it w as laid down that in no case should tho rates of 1770 be 
exceeded. The amils wero still retained, but in 1788 their 
leases wero given for a period of five years on the condition that 
they should make subsettlements with tho zaminddrs on tho 
same estimates of assessment as those on which their own settle- 
ments were calculated. 

The next great stop was that of imitating the scheme of a per- 
manent settlement devised for Bihar and the greater part of lower 
Bengal. The measure was not attempted hastily, as it involved 
■ueb an important departure from the existing principles, and 
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while it was admittedly an experiment on the part of the admi- 
nihtration, its import was neither understood nor appreciated by 
the persons more immediately concerned. The demand assessed 
in 1789 was at first sanctioned for four years, then for ten, then 
for the life of the persons engaging, and finally under Regulation 
II of 1795, it was declared permanent for ever. As already 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, this permanence involved 
a recognition of proprietary right in perpetuity — an id' a which 
>vas altogether now to the landowin rs, who in many cases refusal 
to engage, failing to appreciate the benefits that would thus 
accrue to them. In such cases tin land was given in farm on a 
temporary settlement to others, and this system of farming was 
not finally abandoned till 1810. The general rules guiding tho 
procedure laid down that leasos, specifying th»* d« mand and 
other conditions, should be given to tho zami sidars ; but this could 
not be carried out in its entirety ow ing to the absence of any regis- 
ter of proprietary holdings and of the various papers which are 
now generally known as a record of rights. In actual pra* tico 
the leases were given to certain persons who came forw ard and 
undertook the engagements, and who were afterwards known as 
la m&arrfars;.l>ut these did not by any moans include all the inter- 
ested partus, for it was recognised that the proprietary right was 
vested in tho whole body of zmnmdars and patt*dor8* This 
recognition afterwards resulted in the separation of local areas 
and tho subdivision of joint villages, and in the absence of any 
authoritative record the process usually proved oxtremoly diffi- 
cult. Numberless disputes took place, not un frequently attended 
with violence, for the distribution of the proprietary interest on 
the basis of actual possession turned out to be a very different 
matter from a division into shares according f i> a genealogical 
tree. Tho caso of pargana Bakhncsar has boon already mentioned 
in dealing with tho land tenures of ho district. Here the rules 
of assessment proved impossible to follow, and consequently the 
revenue fixed in tho lump by Raja Bui want Singh was allowed 
to continue unaltered, and for nearly a century no attempt was 
made to define tho limits of the interests hold by tho innumerable 
co-sharers. The settlement of pargana Kopachit was male by 
Mr. Troves, the junior assistant at Benares, and that of Baliia, 

8 
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Garha, Kharid and Sikandarpur by the amils, whose work was 
supervised by Mr. Duncan himself. Pargana Poaha was not 
settled till 1793, the assessment being at first for ten years and 
then for over. The Bihar oflicials engaged in this w ork conducted 
their operations under somewhat different rubs from those laid 
down by Mr. Duncan. Apparently the idea was that any attempt 
at enhancement should bo discouraged, and among other condi- 
tions it was laid down that where a fixed demand had been in 
force it should not be altered. The result is to be seen in a most 
inadequate revenue demand, a notorious example being afforded 
by taluqti Singahi, where tho old customary assessment of ono 
gold VLohwr per mauza, or lis. 304 for the whole estate', was 
allowed to continue, whereas a hundred years later tho rent-roll 
was nearly Lis. 50,000, the incidence of the revenue being less than 
seven pic9 per acre of cultivation. 

Tho revenue as assesso 1 at the permanent ■* ttl< mmit is shown 
in the appendix, w here a table gi\ es the dt tails for each pargana.* 
The total for the present district was R h . 5,7 1,213, and this sum 
has remained unaltered, so far as tho ajlual lands < onci mod arc 
imolved. C'onsideiable additions have been made suhneqm ntlv, 
but these are not due in any w ay to an enhancement of the oi igmal 
demand, but have their origin m the resumption of revenue- 
free grants, to the settlement of nowly-foimcd alluvial areas, and 
to the transfer of lamia from Bengal owing to tho action of tho 
Gliagra ami Ganges. It should bo not'd also that where tho 
proprietors refusal to engage and their lands were given in farm, 
a fresh asses sm nt, generally resulting in an inert used demand, 
wa9 made with the mamimlars at the time of the revision of 
records in 1840. Details of the changes w ill be given later in tho 
accounts of tho various parganas. 

The chief obj* ction to the permanent settlement lay in tho 
fact that it w as not sufficiently comploto. Numerous difficulties 
occurred in actual practice, for which no provision had been 
made, and which kid in a Bhort time to sorious trouble. Tho 
first of tho omissions was the absence of any Survey and tho 
definition of boundaries. Numberless disputes arose between tho 
owner s of the various paHis on tho question of possession, and 

• Api»ondix, Table IX. 
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also from the want of correspondence between actual possession 
awl the extent of shares as theoretically determined by ancestral 
right. Many other quarrels, too, sprang up in consequence of 
taking engagements from the h/mbardurs ; for it was soon 
acknowledged that the latter did not fully represent the proprietary 
interest, while their status undoubtedly gavo them an unfair 
advantage. Before the permanent settlement it was generally 
the case that all members of the clan wero in some sense za niin- 
iiar n, the Inst instance of this being found in pargana Lakhnesar, 
W'horo the state of affairs still corresponds with that prevailing 
in the hill districts of Kumaun, and the words Sengai and zamin- 
dar aro synouymous. In odier east s the leading families appro- 
priated A < v vi maid tri right, and the weaker members of the 
clau were reduced to the position of mere tenants of their sir hold- 
ings. No attempt to deal with this pioblom had been made at 
the permanent settlenn ut, and cousequ ntly mu h of th injustice 
done was irr< iuj liable. Fui*ih i r trou >lo wa.* mno i in many 
instances by the ligid system of roll etion. Wh n a proprietor 
or a community f»*li into arrears reeours wa^r-alily had to 
sale; and thus on account of Gmpoiavy balances the land 
was alienated iu perpetuity. The mischief done by adhering 
to this system was very gnat, for it was long ]>• tore Govern- 
meat recognised the iuoxp* dnney of ejecting the old owners 
of the soil. This truth was broug it homo to the authorities 
in an unpla^ant manm r by the i\ Milts of th .so r^aLs, for the 
auction- purchaser was iu manj ea^es uuable to obtain possession, 
while almost invariably any attempt to enforce it was accom- 
panied by rioting and violence. Anrndea\our was made expori- 
moutally to remedy these defects in Regulation VIII of 1800, 
whereby a register was to be prepared showing the name of each 
estate, tho proprietors, the villagers and shares held by each, the 
gross rental, and the details of measurement whero already 
ascortainablo. In practice this proved of little use, for the 
proprietors meant merely tho Id nib < rdars of the permanent settle- 
ment, and no records of areas and holdings wero in existence. 
Under Regulation XII of 1817 the duties of ixtiwaris were 
defined. They wore directed to submit returns twice yearly, 
showing tho produce of each harvest, the tenants, and tho areas 
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hold by them. Vory few of these returns are now extant, and 
indocd the only old records comprise a lint of rovemto-frco tenures 
of 1219 Fasli and tho mutation register of 1850. Tho latter 
showed all the changes that had occurred sinco tho permanent 
settlement, ombodying all coireotions made in pro\ious years, but 
it was opon to tho same defect in that the lamba rdars alone wero 
rccordo i as proprietors. It w as not till IS 10 that Regulation V IT 
of 1822 and Regulation IX of ISoo wero applied to Gha/ipur and 
a complete record of lights pri pared. This was preceded by a 
professional survey, which supplied standard village maps of 
great excellence and iond< red it possible to put an end to tho 
numerous boundary disputes. The work of revision iu thoGha/ipur 
pargauas was canied on by Mr. C. Iiaikes in 1810 and tho 
following year. Sikondai pur and Ilhadaou wore then in A/om- 
garh, and hal already be n dealt with in 18.37 by Mr. (aftoi wards 
Sir II ) Montgomery. A further revision was nrndo in those two 
pargauas in 1817 by Mr. .T. AVuldorbmn, logi tlier with a 
rcaijustmont of settlement in sorno alluvial lands. The record 
of lights comprised the Ihnsra, which gave for every field 
a number, the detail of length and 1m adlh, tho area c.ilculuteel 
by multiplying tho averago length and buadlh, the name of 
the cultivator and tho crop; tho Ibalunnv, ariauging the 
various holdings by paths and tenures; the Ihni'ot or record 
of propnotary si. ares, and tho toajib-vi-ars, gi\ ing a biiuf account 
of the fiscal histoiy and village customs. Th« n cords were fairly 
aecurato, oxccpt in tho case of paigana Lakhnesar, where they 
proved practically useless Thoy wero, however, in many respects 
incomplete, as rcnt-fioe holdings were oithor nitorod wrongly or 
not shown at all, sir lands wero seldom recorded as such, few 
shikmi holdings wero registered, and ganwadh tenures woro 
incorporated : n those of occupancy tonants. Another disadvant- 
age w as tho iuaccuracy resulting from so rough a system of obtain- 
ing areas, and much of the undoubted advantage derived from 
tho work w f as rendered of no avail by the failure to maintain 
the record carefully in aftor years. 

In 1860 the collector of Ghazipur attempted to bring tho 
village papers up to dato through tho agoncy of the patvoaris, but 
little good was offocted in this way, A p&rtial revision was 
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undertaken between 18G6 and 18G8 by Rai Baldeo Bakhsh, deputy 
collector ; but this only dealt with 430 villages of the present dis- 
trict, and suffered from the defect of not being authoritative, as 
it was carriod out on behalf of those zamindxirs who agreed to pay 
the cost. At the same time fcho preparation of the village papers 
for pnrgana Lakhneaar was undertaken under the order of Govern- 
ment by Munshi Dobi Prasad, then lahsiMar of Rasra. This 
proved a very onerous task, but was completed with fair success, 
although subsequent examination exposed numerous errors. 

Eventually it was found necessary to resort to a regular 
revision for the whole of the Ghazipur district, and tho parganas 
now included in Ballia were brought under settlement in July 
1880. T* ^ whole of the work was carrie 1 out by the collector, 
Mr. D. T. Roberts, assisted by two deputy collectors. The revision 
was preceded by a cadastral survoy, which was completed m 
1882-83. As the maps were received the task of compiling the 
record was commenced, this record including the same papers as 
that, of 1840, while at tho same tim* a distribution of the revenue 
was effected in ea Ti mauzc t. The undertaking piovod both 
arduous and costly, as the settlement was not closed till 1885. 
This was rendered unavoidable by reason of tho minute subdi- 
vision prevailing ani the small size of the fid Is, while in 
Lakhnesar and Khar icl tlv* incorrectness of the form r records 
constituted a great difficulty, and throughout the district th re 
was an immense amount of litigation to he disposed of. For 
a dotailel account of the proceedings reference must bo made 
to Mr. Roberts' exhaustive i\ port on tho revision. Tho parganas 
of Bhadaou and Sikanlarpur had been dealt with while still 
included in tho A/amgaih district. Tho survey took place 
between 1S74 and 1877, and tho revision was entrusted to Mr. J. 
Vaughan, under the supervision of Mr. J. R. Reid, then settle- 
ment officer of Azamgarh. Tho ropon on tho revision, which was 
submitted in 1880, was ombo lied in that of tho Azamgarh settle- 
ment, though tho parganas had in tho meantime boon transferred 
to Ballia. 

In revising the records no alteration was, of course, made in 
tho revenue as fixed at tho permanent settlement, but at the same 
time a considerable increase was obtained in the total demand 
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as the result of assessment in tho temporarily -ser tied tracts which 
ha I been addel to tho district by the a‘tion ok‘ the gnat rivers, 
and also by that of lapsed revenue-free holdings of former da} s. 
At the same time it was found possible to estimate in some degree 
the revenue that might have been obtained had the clisti iet lemain d 
under a temporary system of assessment. It was found that in 
the Gliazipur portion'of this district tho actual demand repiesented 
only 31 per cent, of the net assets, a full revenue at 50 per cent, 
yielding some lis. 2,02,000 more than that of (ho pormuiu nt seltlo- 
m iit, while in the Azamgarh parganas an a I litional lls. 1,00,000 
would have been obtained. Since that time both rents and the 
value of produce have risen gmvtlv, so that at the present day it 
may safely be estimated that the annual benefit to the ct( //u’ntlur#, 
and in a considerable nmniur to th ; t« naul* also, amounts to at 
least live an 1 a half lakhs. It should bo noted, however, that 
this calculation is for practical purposes useless, as the as«*< ts in 
A permanently -bottled district fall very shoit of th*' amount that 
would be realized in so fertile a tract as Hallia were a temporary 
settlement in force; and Mr. Iloberts estimated fiuin the known 
capacities of th * district that if rents were raised here to 0 c 
average of rents for similar laud in other parts of tho provinces 
ami assessment male on that corrected rental, the revenue would 
bo at least double the present denuml. On tho other hand it 
must be a knitted that th.) permanent assessment was far from 
unduly lenient at the time that it was introduced. In fact, for 
many years tho revenue was collected wiih much difficulty, as 
tho countiy had long sullen d from bal administration and 
internal feuds. Peihaps the most serious defect in the permanent 
soltlomeut w as its inequality. Some idea of this ('an be obtained 
from an examination of ihe incidence of tho revenue ip the various 
parganas, as shown in tho appendix.* Hut the most glaring 
instances do not there appear, os they are confined a* a rule to 
single villages, and the only pargana in which tho general 
revenue-rate is unduly low, as compared with that of tho district 
as a whole, is Lakhueaar, in which tho obsfcinato and combined 
resistance of tho Hangar community obtained far thorn a rate which 
docs not now exceed eight annas per bigha of cultivation. 


• Ajppculi*, Table X. 
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The same table shows the revenue collected in 1905, and 
calls for some explanation as to the difference between the various 
pargana totals in that year and those of the last year of revision 
as given in the preooling tabular statement** The decrease is 
partly duo to tho acquisition of land by Government, as in the 
case of the now civil station at Uallia, or for railv\ay purposes, 
the latter aggregating 3,(K!4 ae res on the various sections, for 
which a piico of lls. 4,05,000 \ as paid. The chief factor in the 
fluctuations, howe\er, is the continual change in the alluvial 
m fltalfi along tho Ghagra and ( Janges, tin fiscal history of which 
is I oth luigthy aud complicated. 

The position differ* considerably in tho case of the two 
rivers, ns exident from the account of the diaras given in 
Chapter!. In the Ghagra n*ehuU the entile contour of tho 
country is apt to bo (hanged after each annual flood; while in 
those along the Ganges thi alteiations are giadual, the rixer 
slowl} eioding the land or thi owing up a fn^h deposit season 
after suison. The G hair ra also frequently forms islands, xvhich 
are treated as Government piopertx, though the only exercise of 
piopiielary right consists in the iluio« of the persons with whom 
a settlement is to be made. Them island^, however, in tho 
com so of time become atfru h* d to th * mainland, and either go to 
Bengal or fill up the sire of some dilux iated xillagcin Ballia— an 
event which inwuiabh gixes rise to a lixely dispute. The case 
may lie compared to that of a map drawn at random upou a 
slate. Mipo the slate clean and icdiaw a fushmap: the result 
will bo tl at tbe same area is occupied but in a totally different 
muiuur. JNot a feat me of the old map remains, aud the question 
is how' to identify tho loundaiics of tho old mo hah*. There 
could be uo more fr rtile ground for litigation, aud indool there 
is not a (hori in tin district which 1ms uob been the subject of 
dispute in tho criminal, eixil or revenue courts, or in all three. 
Sometimes, no doubt, tho matter is simplified by the fact 
that where adjoining makols belong to a talaqa which has 
a xvido rix'or froutago, or where tho same landowner owns estates 
on both sides of tho river ; but it is far more usual for a dispute 
to arise betwoen the zamivdars on the same or opposite banks, 
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and when an opportunity for a quarrel occurs, such practised 
hands at litigation as the riversido landowners never fail to take 
advantage of it. Theso cases are naturally most difficult to 
decido, for the verdict must of necessity be basod mainly on 
guess w<rk; while it is often doubtful whether the land should 
bo trcatod as an accretion or as a reformation, and those difficul- 
ties, added to those arising from imperfectly or corruptly pre- 
pared maps, and from decisions given by courts without special 
knowledge of surveying, make no end to the complications "which 
a suit concerning diara lands may present. The law is still 
that laid down in Regulation XI of 1825, which provides for tho 
maintenance of established lo :al usage, and failing this declares 
that laud gained by gradual accretion belongs to the person to 
whose land it is annexed. Whore, however, tho change is sudden, 
it remains the properly of tho original owner if still recognisable; 
while islands accrue to Government, or if the channel is ford- 
ablo at any season, tho island constitutes an increment on tho 
fordable side. The law is good enough so long as tho island 
remains an island ; but this is never tho ease, and Mr. Roberts 
held that the only solution was to treat all accretions as islands 
under tho law. As regards local custom, the doep-stream rule 
prevails, except in the case of sudden change : in Doaba there is a 
peculiar rule, but this only affects tho lunds along tho Ganges 
confronting pargaua Bihia in tho Shahabad district. Tho Ghagra 
alluvial mahals aTO 171 in number, including five inbikandarpur 
East, oleven in Kl arid and one in Doaba. In those the ordinary 
rules are in foreo, the sottlomont being revised quinquenuially ; tho 
presont revision being tho fifth that has taken place since 1882. 
They are, of course, settled but temporarily, and no record is 
maintained of tho permanent alluvial mahals. There is, however, 
a list of the villages bordering on tho riwer, and in theso tho 
revenue is 6uspenclod in whole or in part when erosion renders 
such a step necessary. At tho present time this mcaeire has been 
taken in one village of Sikaudarpur West aud sevon of Kharid: 
those mahals are subject to inspection aud revision every year. 

In the ease of the alluvial lands along tho Ganges, tho 
procedure is followed ordinarily. Thore are two temporarily- 
settled mahals in pargaua Ballia, four in Doaba, and four in 
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Garba, which are treated like those bordering the Ghagra. At the 
last roviaion the total revenue demand for all these mahals was 
Us. 32,280 and that of the previous revision Rs. 30,208. Suspen- 
sion of rovonuo has been allowed in 38 mahals of Balliain which 
erosion has occurred, and these arc inspected yearly. Elsewhere 
a special system is m force, which requm s somo explanation. 
It has been shown that the Ganges affects a vastly greater area 
and far more valuable land than the noith< rn nver, and that tho 
changes are comparative ly giadual. r i he deep stream rule every- 
where prevails, and consequently land diluviated on this side 
and reformed in Shahabad is battled m the latter district. 
Where both banks belong to the Pumraon estate, the resultant 
difficulty is but small and muely concerns tenant right; but m 
•other cases endloss disputes and riots have occurred. Tho course 
of events is almost always the same, whether tenants or proprietors 
are directly concerned : tho new land is claimed by two partits, 
an affiay ensues, tho magistrate intervenes and fixes a provi- 
sional boundary, and then the disputants enter on a protracted 
courso of litigation in the civil eouits. This briefly is tho 
history of all the dutras in pargami Ballia for tho last centuiy 
and more. But in Doaba the ca^e is diffoient, That paigana was 
once mcroly a part of Bihia in Shahabad, and for that reason 
the deop stream rule has been ignored. Tho proprietary right is 
determined by reference to the village site and n-ot to the river, 
channel. If a village bo diluviatcd and the site emerges after 
a time on the opposito lank, the village is demarcated afresh 
on that bank. Thus there can bo no unappropriated river bed, 
for all the land belongs to some village or another, and therefore 
thore can bo no alluvial increment to a vilbiro 1 ounded on all 
sides by other villages. As tho Ganges was not the boundary of 
Bihia, so neither <%w ? as it the bound* v of those villages which 
might emorgo on ono side or tho other. This rule could not 
apply of courso to villages facing pargana Arrah, and there the 
deop-stream system w^as adopted ; the only difficulty occurred 
at the tri junction of Bihia, Arrah and Doaba, whero the two 
methods clashed. The problem has been solved effectually, so 
far as fiscal matters are concerned, by a special agreement 
made with the Dumraon estate, which embraces practically all 
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the disputable area, by which the permanent revenue demand 
remains un hanged for ovjcr, and the question of alluvion and 
dilnvion thus becomes of no import. This agreomont applies 
in all cases whero the land on both sides belongs to Dumraon, in 
pargaua Ballia as woll as in Doaba ; it is of course of no effect 
where the proprietary right is di\idod, and for the history of the 
innumcnv lo disputes In these villages reference can only bo made 
to the exhaustive ar ount gi\en imMr. Roberts’ rcpoit. 

The revenue demand as shown in the appendix is the gross 
amount assessed on the land, and is somewhat greater than the 
actual sum received by (b>veinniont. Tho difference < onsists in 
the revenue assigned to the propiietors of tho two jitgiri, of 
which some account has been givtn in tho piocoding < hapkr. 
The Kan tu Balm juglr has an ana, 6f 10,988 aons and that of 
Souwaui 9,902 aues In addition to thes<* tin re aic two small 
revenue-free estates, known as Budlia Muafi in hikandarpur East, 
242 acres in exit nt ; and Bhatw alia, a \ ill ago of 02 acies,in Dual a. 
The former is an old Musalman holding, whi< h wiv* confirmed in 
1835 ; the oiigin of Lhc latter is unknown, but the giant was liisfc 
mado to Bhats, whose descendants stdl own tho village. It 
appears to have os;apul resumption m 1S10 on thogiountl that it 
was originally in Bihar, where only those estab s which ov u d d 
one hundred hightn in ana w**re resunn d. in the icstof thcdistrict 
all the mwtfi lands of mor • than fifty Ihyhrt a formed the subyct 
of inquiry at the re vision of avoids, and with tho exceptions note d 
above were legulaily assessed to revenue. The largo village of 
Chaud Riara, wliich formmly belonged to Saran and was tians- 
ferred to this pro\iino in 1841, had oiiginally been revonue-freo, 
but was nsumod and ass ss* d in 1818 wliile still in Bihar. 

* The cesses paid in addition to tho land revenue alto tho same 
as thoso levied throughout the permanently -settled area of the 
Benares division. The patwin rate of tw f o per cent. on tho 
annual value of each estate obtained the force of law in 1889, and 
the assessment was ma lo for 15 years ; but in 1906 tho cess was 
a) olished throughout tho provinces, the riliof thus afforded 
amounting to Rs. 50,8lo, tho sum due in the previous year. 
The existing cesses now include tho aercago rate, tho commuted 
jagir cess and the road cess, of which only the first is credited 
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to provincial funds, ThiB acreage cgss was first levied under 
Act XVIII of 1871, which was afterwards replaced l>y Act 
III of 1878, in order to defray the expenditure incurred or 
likely to be incurred for the relief and prevention of famine. The 
Act permitted the reservation of a portion for local purposes 
tending to promote the welfare of the district. The rat*' is 
assessed at two annas per a to of cultivation, the amount being 
determined for ton years, Tht last revision was in 190o, and 
the results of this aro to bo seen in the appendix, the total 
demand for the district I cing I\s. 03, .‘{87.* The two per cent, 
famine rate of the temporarily-settled district here took the form 
of air addition to the acreage cess to the ixtcnt of six pies per 
acre, bin- tms was abolished in lUOo. Of the total im ome from 
the acreage rate 20 per cent, has been hithuto indited to the 
district board and the remainder to pTO\imial funds. 

The other cesses are puroh local. The load cess is levied at Other 
the rate of Olio per cent, on the revenue, and amounts to Its. <>,810 <?Cte ‘' cs ' 
fiom the whole district. This due is of great antiquity* as the 
maintenance of tho toads has for centuries been considered the 
duty of those who engaged for the paj m< nt of the demand owing 
to tho state. The idea of taking a fixed sum fiom th< Wthintfur* 
for the purpose appears to have originated with the collector of 
Jaunpur in 1797, though the introduction of the ctss does nofc 
appear to have been general. It is possible that ii was collected 
for a fe>v years, but it scorns that it d topped out of use and was 
not regularly introduce! in this district till 1811. Another duty 
of the zam'ntdars was to piowde village watchmen, and for tho 
maintenance of these officials it was the uuivci*ol custom to make 
grants of rent-free land. The right of Government to resume the 
revenue of such land in consideration of relieving the proprietors 
of this duty was declared in Regulation I of 1793 ; and at the 
same time it was stipulated that such resumed revenue should bo 
appropriated to no other purpose but that of defraying the expense 
of the police. Collectors were instructed not to add the produce 
of such lands to the regular revenue, but to credit the amount 
thus obtained to a separate fund. No register was, however, 
drawn up to q|pw what lands were thus resumed, nor was thero 
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any regular rule as to what oxtont of land a village chaukidar 
might claim for his suppor|. At the revision of records in 1840 
tho lauds found in their possession wore entered as the jagirs of 
tho goraits or watchmen: there was a general instruction to pro- 
cure, if possible, five bxghas of land for each gora it; ^ut in actual 
practice the average was much loss than this, and the provision 
oi jagirs, as well as 'their restoration when tho goratis were dis- 
possessed, proved a source of constant trouble. In 1871 the 
goraits were converted into village chaukidars in receipt of a 
monthly cash wage from Government, and tho jagirs were con- 
sequently resumod and settled with the zamindars, or occasionally 
with gamva dhdars or under-proprietors. Tho amounts assessed 
on those lands are treated as a local cess and not aided to tho land 
revenue, the total for the whole district boiug Rs. 10,307. Tina 
sum is only liable to alteration in the case of the transfer of a 
village from one district to another; so that it is merely possible for 
the total to be decreased, the reason being that if a village' is trans 
ferred fiom Pallia to Bengal the jagtr.cQ&s will be abolished as not 
in fgree in that 'province, while if the same villago at any time 
reappears on this side of tho river, the cess cannot be imposed afresh. 
Such cases are no doubt rare and only concern small amounts. 

Under existing arrangonents tho district is divided for the 
purposes of police a Imimstratiou into fcwolvo circles, the origi- 
nal number having been increased by one on account of tho trans- 
fer of pargana Garha from Ghazipur in 1892. These circles havo 
an average area of 101 square miles, with a population of 82,314 
persons apiece. Six of the stations aro of tho first class, being 
located at Ballia, Bairia, Bansdih, Sikandarpur, Basra and Garw ar ; 
three are of the second class at Kcoti, Nagra and Ivorautadih ; and 
the remainder of the third class, at Ilaldi, Qbhaon and Haldhar- 
pur, In addition to these, tfaore were formerly six outposts at 
Phephna, Sahatw ar, Mauiar, Churn! pur, Burauli and Tola Hi wan 
Rai ; but all of these have boon abolished with tho Exception of 
the first and last, while a third has boai instituted at Narhi. 
This distribution will be modified to some extent under the now 
echemo of reallocation, through the matter is still under discussion. 

The polico force is in the chargo of tho superintendent, who 
is assisted by one circle inspector. In 1906 it comprised 3. 
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sub-inspectors, 44 head constables aiul 274 men, their distribution 
in 190G being shown in the appendix.*, These figures include the 
armed police, numbering one sub-inspector, 13 head constables, 
and 94 men, and also the civil reserve of fivo sub-inspectors, 1G 
head constables and 40 men, located at the police headquarters in 
Ballia. They are maintained from provincial revenues at an 
annual cost of Rs. 45,072. Bosidis this regular force there is tho 
Hallia municipal police, a body of 23 mon, who will be replaced 
as soon as possiblo by provincial polic ‘, with an increase of threo 
constables in resorve. The Act XX towns have tlwir own watch 
and ward in tho shape of 96 men of all grales maintained from 
town" funds at an annual cost of Its. G/228. The rural police or 
village ohaukidtirs number 1,379, and the roal police, who patiol 
the metallod roads fiom BaiTia to Basra and Ghazipur, 12 men in 
all. They are now f universally paid in cash from tho incorporated 
local funds, the annual txponditurc under this head being 
Rs. 50,076. Up to 1871 the \illage chankidurs w’cre known as 
goraits , and th< ir romunoration consisted in a rent-free grant of 
land made by tho z imindars , tin. subsequent development o£< this 
system has been already mentioned in dealing with thesulject 
of cesses. 

Statistics given in the appendix afford some idea of tho con- 
dition of the district from tho point of \iow T of criminal adminis- 
tration^ The returns show’ that oil the whole crime is light, and 
for tho most part is of tho same stamp as is usually to be found 
in purely agricultural tracts. Tho most remarkable feature is 
the prevalence of agrarian riots. This is not only duo to tho 
unusually largo number of Rajputs among tho population, but 
may chiefly be attributed to tho frequent changes resulting from 
alluvion and diluvion on the banks of tho Gangos and Ghagra. 
As already stated in treating of the topography of those tracts, tho 
alterations in the course of tho livers’ channols are afruitful source 
of dispute, and in tho majority of cases tho quarrel is decided 
by violent measures. Added to this, the turbulent character of 
the landowning classes in conjunction with their notorious prone- 
ness to litigation, not uncommonly leads the party which has 
been worsted in tho law courts to support its s\\pposed rights by 
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an appeal to the lathi , Apart from this, the bulk of tho reported 
crime consists in potty thefts and burglaries. Robbery and dacoity 
are not uncommon, but tho offences under these heads are seldom 
of a serious nature. In some paits of the district cattle-theft is 
more or less prevalent, and at times outbreaks of cattle-poisoning 
have occurred. Tho aunual average number of con\ id ions is, 
however, far from unduly largo, osjeciallj if it be borne in mind 
that the criminal castes such as Kluus, Busadhs and Chains fonn 
a considerable piopoition of tho population. The reason is that 
these people usualh carry on thoir illegal operations in the pro- 
vince of Ik ngal, where their chances of deto* tion and arrest aio 
smaller than in their own country. Residents of liallia arc also 
responsible for a good deal of *ho dime that takes place on tho 
greater waterway of the lower pio\inees and Assam. 

There can bo no doubt that in foimer days the practice of 
infant i< ide was vir\ prevalent in Rallia. This was a natural 
result of tho composition of the population, including so large a 
proportion of Rajputs and other castes which \\< re of old addicted 
to t^o crime. As an suit of a census of 1872 tho population of 
many \illages became suspected of tho pra *tic(\ and consequently 
38 were proclaimed* under Act VIII of INTO. It was afterwards 
belie v ed that this measure had been taken on insullicient grounds, 
the chief of theso bung the inaceuiaey of the enumeiation. At 
the following consus these doubts were confirmed to a largo 
extent, and in April 1883 all tho villages save 12 wore withdrawn 
from tho list. Tho remainder continued undoi the operation of 
tho Act for some jears longer, although no strong cases of guilt 
was made out against them, save that the buth and death 
statistics in theso villages w r ere unsatisfactory and afforded leasou 
to bolievc that female infants were at any rate neglected if not 
deliberately murdeicd. Eventually eleven w r cre withdrawn, and 
the last remaining village was exempted in ApriL 181)7. No 
further steps have boon taken under the Act, ami it is now 
considered that tho practice has altogether disappeared. 

When the district was first constituted thero Was no jail, 
prisoners under trial being kept in the magistrate's lock-up, 
while convicted offenders wore transferred in batchos every 
weok to Gh*wipur. This procedure continued till April 1807, 
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Avheu a subsidiary jail was established at Korantadih, the then 
headquarters of the district. A y»ar later its designation Avas 
changed to that of a fifth-class jail, and this was transferred to 
Bullia whon that place oii'*o more lecamo the capital in March 
11)01. The building only contains aicommo lation for 38 pii- 
eonors, and only short-term convicts aio lodgid hoie. No manu- 
factures of any kind are earned on, as is the case with all 
piibons of this class. 

When Ballm first becara • a district it was wholly under the Excise* 
distillery system, the liquor bung supplied from Basra, wiioro 
there was a Government distiller) with thr< c stills. Difficulties 
Averosoon experienced i>y r ason of the gcogiaphical i option and 
the fact that th»- illicit inti o luct ion of liquor iiotn Bengal at lower 
rates could not bo prevtnlel. In KepUmbcr 18^1 the outstill 
system was consequently introduc *d into the J hill. a tah>il, whieh 
the il comprised more than half the dUtiiet ; and in the following 
year the t ntire tract was almmist i»* l on the tvime principle. 

Tho result was an incruiv 1 in the liquur io\ouue fiom Rs. 2o,70d 
to Rs. 1,02,875; but suhsequ ntly tho Ra->ra distillery was 
jeopem d and the distillery sy>tem appli* d again to tho Basra 
tahbil. To this was added paigana ( lari a on its transf r to liallia 
in 1802. and no iurther change not urrod till -\piil 1000, a\1uii 
tho outstills wore abolished aiidtlv whole dGtiicl l. ought into 
the distillery area. In tho meantime, however, the distiller} at 
Rasra had beui closed in 1803, and its place taki n b} a loaded 
AAarohouso, tho liquor being imported fiom Gha/ipur, J aun pur 
and Benaresi Smuggling is now r said to be rare, and oppor- 
tunities for tho distillat ion of illicit liquor are few, owing in great 
measure to the absence of jungle. Under the former arrangement 
there were 22 whops for the sale of liquor in the distillery tract 
aud 09 shops in the outstill area; but the total number is now 
four A\hol<‘salo and 70 retail shops in 4 ho whole district. Tho 
statistics of oxcise from 1890-91 onwards Avill be found in the 
appendix.* For the first ten years the receipts from country 
liquor averagod Rs. 39,200 annually, tho seasonal fluctuations 
boing comparatively small; Avhilo for the last fh r e years tho 
averago was no loss than Rs. 70,380 or nearly double the former 
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amount, while in 1005-06 fcho total was Rs. 1,01,232. This 
increase is apparently due to onhancod competition for tho 
outstill shops, which wore let singly year by year, rather than 
to a greater consumption of liquor. Tho latter is only ascertain- 
able for the distillery area, in which it averaged l, 713 gallons 
annually for tho fifteen years, tho largist amount being 2.022 
gallons in the first year as compared with 2,002 gallons in tho 
last, when tho roc.ipts wore nearly throe (inns as gnat. 

The fermented liquors known an ton and snulln aro vory 
largely consumed in this district, chiefly by tho lowi r castes, 
and especially Bhars, Chamars, Basis and Kaltars, The trees arc 
found in abundanco, the most common being the far or palmyra 
palms from which tari is obtained by tapping, though connois- 
seurs aro said to prefer sendhi, whi h is derived from tin Unijnr 
or date palm. The right to collect and sell these liquors is 
leased to contractors, each pargana being put up to auction 
separately. This system was adopted when tho district was fir^l 
formed, and is in fore*' at the pr»st ut I i m< •, thotigh from 1800 fo 
1903- recourse was had to a shop-lo-shop soltb merit, but the 
experiment proved a failure owing to. tho difficulty of securing 
small farmers in several parts. The incomo derived from this 
source is considerable. From 1801 to 1000 it avoragid Rs. 7.884 
annually, while during the next five years tho figure had rison to* 
Rs. 11,445. 

Tho consumption of hemp drugs in various forms is also 
largo. Thoy aro imported from the Benares warehouse, chiefly 
in tho form of gmjn and bhang, tlioturh churns also is used and 
is growdng in popularity. Since tho increase in the duty on 
ganjn the amount consumed has exhibiod a di cline, but this has 
been compensated by larger sales of bln'ng. On an averngo tho 
ganja sold in tho distri ;t during tho last five years: has amounted 
to 42 mounds annually, a figure which is exceeded, so far as- 
this particular form of drug is concerned, in few parts of tho 
provinces; and in the preceding decade from 1891 to 1900 tho- 
average was somewhat over 43 maunds. The corresponding 
figures for chirns for tho same period w’ero 5*07 and 4-U> 
maunds respectively. There aro 67 shops for tho sale of these 
drugs, which ore purchased by Hindus of all grades, especially 
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those of tho higher castes. The right of vend is farmed to a 
contra :tor, who under the present system takes a lease for three 
years. The average receipts from 1891 to 1900 were Rs. 15,587, 
while during tho ensuing five years they ro^o to lts. 80,104, tho 
last triennial contract being for no less than Rs. 1,07,150. 

Ballia is not an opium-consuming distri k t, at any rate as opium, 
regards tho exciseablo article, for it i& impossible to say to what 
extent tho cultivators retain small quantities of tho crude drug 
for their personal consumption. Thj amount thus illegally 
secreted is probably not largo, fur tin' grow o. 9 are not as a rule 
addiotod to its use, and the small Mussulman population obviates 
any extensive demand for illi.it opium. Yety little, too, is 
smuggle l Into Bengal from this distii t, in spite of the high 
duty prevailing in that province. In former days a single con- 
tract for opium together with chundu, and mnd^L wu* gi\en for 
the whole district, an 1 there were only two shops, both situated 
in Ballia. Thj sale of ch t ndutmA mad'dc was abolished in 1890, 
but ih e old system was maintained as regards opium, the entire 
area being farmed to o ie contractor. Then aio now 17 shops 
in the district, but the amount sold annually is very small, though 
it exhibits a slight toudoney to ri*o. Foi tho ten \ ars ending 
in 1900 the avciago was 5*0 ina m Is annually, the rv oipts for the 
samo periol being Rs, 1,22J. During the la^t five yt ars the 
amount of opium sold has average l live maunds, while the income 
from this source has increased to Rs. 1,873, the total in 1901-05 
being Rs. 2,148. The latter figure gave an incidence of only 
Rs. 22 pt r ten thousand of the population, a lower proportion 
than is to bo found in almost any other district. The bulk of 
the receipts are derived from the sale of opium, t he license foes 
fetching less than Rs. 250 per annum. 

Stamp duties are collected umL r t l ' Indian Stamp Act (II Stamps, 
of 1899), and the Court Fees Act (VII of 1870). A table given 
in tho appendix bhows the total receipts from stamps for each year 
since 1890-91, as well as details for judicial and other stamps; * 

For tho first ten years tho average aggregate amount thus realised 
was Rs. 1,30,860 annually, those from court fee and copy stamps 
bringing in Rs. 91,320 or nearly 70 per cent, of the wbolo. 
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During the last five years tho total average has boon Rs. l/14,o43, 
towards which judicial stamps contributed Us. 00,0o0 the propor- 
tion remaining almost the same as former!) . On the whole, there 
has been but a slight increase in the mump income since the 
original constitution of llu* district, for m 1»^S2 the amount 
obtained from this source was Us. 1,1 Lb>.> 

The registrar of the district Is the ci\il judge of Gha/ipur, 
subordinate to whom are the ^ub-registrurs siationel at the throe 
tahsil healquortcrs of lhillin, Ka>i a an l Bansdih, no change 
having occurred In tho numbor or location of the ofiici s sin o 
Ballia first became a separate dNliiet. Tor the I at tmijuus 
the receipts from registration have averted IN. 10.001 and t he 
expenditure Rs. 3,272. The heavh st wotk is (hm-* at tin BaMhv 
office, which is rt.spoii-.il >lo for moie than .78 per cent. of tho 
receipts, while the least is doiivul from liasra the (otul for that 
tahsil* being little more than lb per cent, of IV whole. Tho 
aggregate amount is distinctly small as compand with that <>f 
othej; districts, but at the same turn' there ha-* been a satiMiu'loiy 
increase (luting tho pad 2d uais. In |S^0-M tin* number of 
documents lxgNbnd was 8, lb 5, r» oupts N* mo IN. (j,bM • 
while in 1000-01 the figures w< re 1,7,51 and IN. ] 1,7»N respect- 
ively. The total value of the pmp rty alluded m tin lain rjtar 
W T as Rs. 2o,oO,UOO, of w liich almost the whole represented real 
estate. 

AVh n income-tax was first introduced in these proNin^cs 
Ballia was included in the Ghazipur and Aramgarh districts, and 
consequently no s pamto figuns aiv avnihihK After its aboli- 
tion its place was taken to some extent hy the license tax levied 
under' Act II of 1878, which yield some Rs. 27,000 annually. 
A regular income-tax was reintro lucid undi r Act IT of 1880, 
and tho sums realized from this source in eachyo&r since 1800-01 
will be found in tabular form in tho appendix.* 3Tio total showed 
a marked decline in 190.5-04, resulting from the introduction of 
the now f rule exempting from assessment incomes under a thousand 
rupees. The receipts for the preceding ten years had averaged 
Rs. 82,083, hut for the next three years the figure dropped to 
Its. 2 4,o29. Tho great bulk of the payments arc made under 
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part IV of tho Art, the principal asstsscvs l>eiug manufacturers, 
mm chants, pleaders and shopkoeper*. Another table showr* the 
details for the different tahsiLs.* Tin re is vc ry little difference 
between the three' subdivisions in this respect, though Rasra 
pa ) s slightly more than th oLhua, and tho lowest asse^simnt is 
to be found, as is only to be t x pelted, in tuhsil Runsdih, which 
is the most rural part of tho distrii t, containing f« \v< i sugar and 
saltpotie fa tories than tho wi st rn and south' in p.ugauas. 

Tho postal arrangements of tho district are now wholly pr«t. 

under tho control of th 4 imperial author it ns. Tho district d<tk ct * iLe ‘ 

no longor exists, and oven as fatly as ISbO there was only one 

dNtriu pcwt-ollieu, lo *at< d at ILbldharpur. Fioni th' 4 list gi\en 

in tho anp ndix it will be sun tlui* theio were in 10* )G altogether 

2 s ) posu-oftrei b. in ludnlg the heal ollic e nl llallia, twel\e sub- 

of1ie<s, an l fifteen brain h offic s. The mini)) r has bun gicafly 

incruistd since tho intro lu (ion of tho \aiious line s of railway. 

*- / 

and th 10 are now post-olli cs at (yen station. The mail* are 
mu lied ns far as possible b) rail, while in the intu ior the dis- 
tribution is clfictod by means of xuiiujis. The woihofHh* post- 
ollieo his in< leased immensely of la* o) oats, not only in tiro matt r 
ol lotLrs and puirelh, but also in mom ) -oidois, tho introdu 'lion 
ol which has dri\en the old Itiindr syu out of the tU Id. Tho 
returns in 1SS0 were ohown a* IN. 0,15*1 only, wh do two years 
laUr tho sum draw’n from the xarious post-ollicoa to m ot pay- 
merits of mom) -orders was Rs. 2,73,000. For tho financial )ear 
1005-00 tho enormous sum of IN. 10,05,810 was n reived in tho 
diatiict by mcmoy-ord< rs from without, averaging Rs. 1,41,310 
per inensun. The figures for the preceding five years thow that 
on an average tho payments to post-masttrs on Ltteis of credit 
wero IN. 10,03,400 annually, Tho post-oflieois aNo employed to 
a largo and increasing extont for tho payment of rev-uuo by 
money -order, tho average amount th» credited to Government 
for tho last five years being Rs. 1,04,512 per annum or more than 
one-seventh of the total demand. 

Up to 1887 thcro wore no lines of telegraph in tho distiict, TV lo- 
am! the want of them w ¥ as a source of great inconvenience both 
to Government and to the public. In April of that year telegraph 
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offices wore established at Ballia and Rasra in connection with 
Ghazipur, and a third was addtd at lvorantadih* in 1894, when 
the headquarters wero temporarily located at that place. Sub- 
sequently the extension of the railway system has materially 
increased telegraphic facilities, as offices arc now in exisb nee at 
each of the foun < u railway stations. 

The onh municipality in Uio district is that of Ballia, whmh 
was so omsiitutel on tin 21th of November 1871. 1 'or cloven 

yems prior to that dato it was aduiin^tcrul un<lor Act XX of 
lo5G. Its affairs are now managed ly a I card of elev<n 
members, of whom nine arc elected and tin remamder nominated 
by Government. The injomo is domed mainly fioiu a tax 
according to circumstance and property, supplemented by rents 
of municipal land, tho surplus receipts from the Dalri fair, and 
several minor items. Details showing tho income and exp* ndi- 
tureunder the main heals for <adi jear siiuo 1^90 will In found 
in the appen lix.* A number of tow ns in the district aie a lmmis- 
tered under the provisions of Act XX of ]S,"0\ This m asuio 
wa3 applied to Basra and Sikandurpur <>n the 29th of February 
1SG0, while on th' 27th of Del uiaiv 1878 tlicrc won 1 aide I to 
tho list Ban^dih, Mauiar, Sa’atwar, Ba ; riu, Kcoti and Turtipar, 
liaragaon-Cliit-Fiio/pur was brought under tho provisions of 
tho same enactment in 1899, and on the 2Sih of July 1902 tho 
operations of tho Act wero withdrawn from Turtipar, so that 
the number of towns now stands at <ight. It is now propose 1 
to raise Basra to tho status of a notified area under Act I of 
1900. Details of the rceipts and disbursements in each caso 
will bo given in tho articles #n the several placs. dh» same 
towns fiavo been brought under the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, while tho V a cination Act (XIII of 1880) was 
applied to the municipality of Ballia on the Gth of May 1891. 

The administration of local affairs is largely in th hands 
of the district board, a body which has boon ijJ existence since 
the intro taction of Act XLV of 1888, wdien it took tho plaoo of 
the old district committee and was entrusted with more extended 
functions. The board consists of 13 members, of whom nino are 
elected, -one being returned annually for a period of throe years 
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fiom each tahsil, while tho remaining four include the magibiiato 
as chairman ami the three eub livisional ofILeis. The executive 
woilc is performed by the sectary, who it> usually one of the 
t>ubdi\ ibional magistrals, and is controlled hy the chaiiman. 
The duties of the board are of tho usual description, comprising 
the management of local institutions out ilo the municipal ar^a, 
suJi as roods, school 6 *, (lisp* nsaiics, ferries, catll* -pounds and 
the like. A table giv* n in th * appendix bIiuas d< tails of the 
incom ' and the expenditure of the 1 oaid un<h r the more unpor taut 
heals for each year since 1890-91.* Hitherto the position of th » 
distiicu has been one of deficit to a small ext nt, an 1 the local 
sources of in *ome have hal to he supplement d by ^omnbulions 
fiom provincial funds. Tim laig< >t amounts axo « xpen led on 
oi\il sAoiki, edumtion an 1 me li al auang in ni'j, winch more 
than absorl) the balan left fiom ineor[ oj ate 1 lo al tends after 
cb du ting the t haiges foi poll „ an 1 g mial establishment. 
Besides the sums di ri\ i d iiom < (onaiduablo amounts are 

obtained finm funks, tdu atioual fe< s an 1 odui sour es, but as 
a lule tlkse do no* mi Hi e to make up the dcfuieii v, whi h mi lor 
the new system to be intiolu ul in 1007 will bo met fium a 
larger fixed giant to iho district. 

Among the most impoitaut duties of the disci ict 1 card 
are those connected with tho management of tho educational 
establishment, tho control of whidi is \estod in tho I card, 
although the immediate supei vision is in the hands of ihc officers 
belonging to tho educational depaitni nt. Sin o the constitution 
of the district in 1879 cduc ation has ma le grt at piogioss. There 
was then no high school, its place h< ing taken b\ an anglo- 
vornauilar institution at Ballia with only oO pupils on the lolls. 
At tho samo time thero weio middle \erna*uku $ hods at Rasia, 
Bansdih, Rooti, Sahatwuxr and ISikaudarpur ; and 7S village 
schools wero in existence, tho total number of pupils Icing under 
4,000. Under tho administration of Mr. Roberts, education 
advanced rapidly in Ballia. Tho anglo-vornojular sJiool at 
headquarters was raised in 1SS3 to the aided entrance standard, 
while in 1888 it was constituted a Government district school, 
and now is in a flourishing condition with over 200 pupils on the 
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rolls. The number of middle schools has been increased to 
eight, that at Eeoti having been reduced to the uppor primary 
standard, while others have boon sodded at Ballia, Bhalsand, 
Bairia and Garwar. The number of both primary and secondary 
schools and the scholars attending them in cadi year since 
1896-07 is shown in the appendix.* In 1006 thrro were 103 
primary schools under the district board, in addition to 40 
schools receiving a grant-in-aid from that authority and nine 
assisted by municipal funds. Besides these there were Uli unaided 
indigenous schools teaching Sanskrit, Arabic, Hindi uni Urdu 
to 617 boys, the total number of scholars in vernacular schools 
being 0,062. There are two Sanskrit schools at Ballia aided by 
the district and municipal boards, one hi ing tl e Jubilee Sanskrit 
Pathshala attached to the district school, and the other known 
as the l)ebi Earn Pathshala, erected in memory of his father by 
a wealthy local merchant. A third has recontl) been opeuxi 
at the village of Ma Ihohani m ar Surcmanpur in parguna Doa 1 a. 
Female education, on tho other hand, is von backward, us is 
usually tho cast* in purely agri< ulturnl districts with no laige 
towns. For some years a few schools for gills maintained a 
pn carious existence, but tho last wa« closed in 1001, and there 
was not a single gills’ school iu the district till a fredi start was 
made in 1907, when t *n aided schools were opemd. 

Tho progress effected in the matter uf education is to some 
extent illustrated by tho i\ turns of successive onumorulions. In 
1S81, shortly after tho formation of th ' district, tho proportion 
of the male population able to n ad and write was PI per com., 
which was slightly below the general a\erago for the provin'es 
and compared unfavourably with that of Gha/ipur, though it was 
considerably bettor than tho results obtained in tho adjoining 
districts of A/amgarh and Gorakhpur. At the following census 
of 1901 tho proportion bad, however, risen to O’o per cent., the 
improvement being greater than in any other district, and placing 
Ballia above the rest of the Benares division \tith the exception 
of tho limans district itself. At the last cfcnsus tho litorato 
jnalc population amounted to 0 0 per cent, of the whole, this figure 
being considerably in advance of the provincial average and 
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bettor than that of any of the adjoining districts save Azamgarh, 
whore the progress achieved has been very remarkable. Of 
tho total population o-2G per cent, were aide to read and write, 
and from this it appears that the number of literate females 
is quite insignificant. It amounted to only *12 per cent., though 
evtn this was better than the returns of 18S1, which showed no 
more than ’08 per cent, (icucrally speaking, the proportion is 
larger in the ea*o of Miruduiajia than of Hindus, the respective 
figures being 7*21 and 6\> 7 pm* cent, of (ho males in ui *h case. 
Female education is relatively more common among the Musal- 
niaus, though the actual numbers are too 6mall to afford a just 
comparison, Uv* actual totals b» ing 1 10 literate Mu^alman females 
and 870 Hindus. As is the ease thioughout tile eastern districts, 
the use ot tin Xagri ehura tor is far more gem ral than that of 
the Persian, The lati r is seldom employed, even by the Musal- 
mans, and this is onlv to !• expect* d in a district in which pure 
Fidu is veiy seldom to Ik h aid. 

While the distii t board is responsible for the maintenance 
of the medical imslitutions and tie up-ke* p of the vu urination 
( slablislmn lit , the a tital coniiol oi these departments is vested in 
the civil surgeon. \\ hen Pallia \\u> first separated fi omGha/ipur 
in 1^79 ihe only disp n^urks wen tho^ at h.eri juarters and at 
liasia. The former was not long afterwards <! sinned In tho 
action of tho (Jang* s, an 1 in its pla a new distrh t hospital was 
erect d in 1902, betw *en tit'* town and tho c i vil station. It 
affords accommodation tor 2(> in-door patients, while finialo and 
contagious wards an to bo added as soon as funds allow’. Other 
dispensaries have been established at Pansdih a"d at lJairia, the 
latt r Ik ing actually situated in'tlio \illugo of Sonbaraa, a mile 
to the cast of the town, and called after Mr. I). T. Roberts, who 
was for many y< ars eoll-etor of tho district. Boh of those 
belong to the district board, and n i in the charge of a hospital 
assist ant aided by one compounder; they only provide accom- 
modation for out-door patients There is also a police hospital 
at Bttliia, as well as a raihvay dispousary, the latter having been 
transferred from Aunrihar in (Jharipur on tho 1st of February 
1906. It is in t! o charge of a hospital assistant and is unde? 
tho supervision of the civil surgeon, who is also the railway 
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modical officer for the district. Only out-patients are treated 
hero, but the hospital assistant attends railway servants at their 
own houses. Tho average daily attendance at the dispensaries 
during 1905 amounted to 310 persons, \vhile the total number of 
patients treatod was 4*1,010, this figure being double that 
recorded in 1881. 

Cafet l 0 . Tho administration of the cattle-pounds was at first in the 

pounds. hands of the magistrate, but after the constitution of the district 
board was made ovor to that l ody. Theso pounds bring in a 
considerable sum annually, the averago net receipts under this 
head boing Rs. l,f>00 for tho ten years ending in 1900. This 
excludes the sum nalisod from tho pound at Jlullia, the income 
fiom which is credited to municipal funds. The district board 
pounds are locatod at each of the various police-stations, and also 
in the towns of Maniar, Baragaon and Sahatwur, and in the 
villages of Bazidpur in pargana Doaba, RntMind in Kopa-hit 
.East and Nawanagar in Sikandarpur East, 'lho last was 
established in April 1900 and Bazidpur in July 1 903, the rest 
having been in existence for several years. 

Natul Th.' total area of nazal land in the district is 1,833 acres, of 

which tho largest amounts are to be foun 1 in pargana Ballia, 493 
acres; Sikandarpur West, 379 acres; and lvharid, 238 acres. It 
consists mainly of land recently acquired by (lovornment, either 
for roads and buildings or for the new civil station, or for similar 
purposes ; and there are few of thos « old properties in the shape of 
forts and the liko, which are so common in Oudh and elsewhere. 
Thi management is mainly entrusted to the <listrict board and tho 
Ballia municipality. There is a plot of 00 acres at Korantadib, 
including 12 acres of tho old military oncampiug-grouud and 48 
acres of land formorly occupied by tho stud farm. This property, 
which contains the inspection bungalow and scattered timber of 
some value, is leased by the district board to graziers and 
cultivators and brings in tho sum of about Rs. 300 annually. 
Other plots include tho site of the old tahsil at Nagra, now 
planted with trees and managed by tho district board ; and the 
municipal nazvl at Ballia, consisting of four acres formerly 
occupied by the district courts and now leased to cultivators, and 
five aores taken up by tho railway authorities for brick fields 
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and now surrounded by the new town. The total area does not 
include Island 36 in pargaua Doaba, m hich was formed by tin 
Ghagra some years ago, and is managed by the collector under 
the Board of Kevonue. It is now only an island during tho 
rains: the land is un assessed, and (he rent-roll fluctuates with the 
action of the river. In 1006 it amounted to Rs. 3,600, the total 
area being 3,246 acres, of which 077 acres were cultivated. 





CHAPTER V. 


History. 

Practically nothing is known of tin- early history of the 
district. Mounds and fragmentary remains of a structural charac- 
ter aro found in niauy plu-os, and it » an hardly ho doubt' d that 
Pallia was inhabited from an early da'e At KLairadih near 
Turtipar a eonsidi rablo area is o''Upied by ruins from which 
coins of tho Kudians have bu n obtaim d. It ha- been sngg. sted 
that f ■ site of tho Buddhi-l monast. ry ni< ntioucd by Ilmen 
Tsiaug under the name of Aviddba-karna or “ unpier -cd ears/’ 
and by Fa 1 fian as A ran t a or d* sort ” w as dose to Pallia t own, 
nlnlo Carlhylo proposed to identify Xarainpur in paigana Cuuha 
with tho temple of Xara) ana l>e\ a . is.it d by Iliu. n Tsiang.* 

This is a brief summary, an 1 even this is inertly speculative. 
JS’o records of the past have hem preserved, beyond vague 
tradition and the leaps of tarth and luokai brick whi-h are 
nupposod to ropre-ent old habitations of form, r dominant 1 accs. 
It cannot, moreover, be stated with any cer. > nty who these 
aboriginal tribts were. Tho local legends asset i that they were 
I ill Mrs and Chorus, the former holding the parg.mas of Lakhnesar, 
Phadaon and Sikandarpur, while the la'tir rul'd in the eastern 
half of the district. Then* races appuir to have held sway in the 
dark ages which suc> t~ ded (h(j moio or le-s enlightened days of 
Buddhist dominion, wlun northern India was included in the 
empire of Asoka and afterwards in that of the (luptas. The, 
mounds at Pakka-kot near Baragaon, at Bansdih, at Karuai and 
Zirabasti iupargana Pallia, as well as several others, are assigned 
to the Chorus, and thoso at Laknnesar and elsewhere to the 
Rhars. 

Tho nature of tlio noxt stage in the history of the district is 
clear, hut none tho less it is impossible to determine the manner 
In which the change was brought about, or to fix the date with 
~ * A. 8. N. 1., Vol. XXII. 
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any approximation to certainty. Gradually the aboriginal tribes 
were displaced by Rajputs, who wore in every case accompanied 
by their Brahman priests, or else, to a lo«s extent, by Uhuinhars* 
The origin of the latter is very obscure, but in practically every 
instance the clans maintain that this was not their homo in early 
days, and that their ancestors migrated hither. They arc not 
particularly numerous in this district, and their only largo 
settlement is in pargana Garha, most of which remains in thoir 
possession. Thes > are Bern war Bhuiulmrs, who have a vague 
tradition of having journeyed east fiom Dehli, though this is 
inherently improbable, or else of ha\ ing come from the south, 
somotimes even specifying the distant shores of the ('nrnafic. 
Be that as it may, the Bhuinhars are relatively unimportant. 
Ilistorijal interest centres mainly in the Iiajputs, who st cuud for 
themselves a preponderate position, never to bo lost throughout the 
days of Musalman sovereignty. Thcs 1 Rajputs appear to havo 
come from the west, at any ratoiu most cases. Their migration 
was spreal over a considerable period, the dates of tin ir a l\ cut 
given by the different clans ranging fr-un the ihiitccnfh to the 
seventeenth century. In the absence of any autnnriUiirie record, 
a chronology has si on a varying and indi finite numb r of 
generations is <3f little value, while no more can bo said for 
vague tralition in which similarity of names too often provides 
the solo ground for asserting an identity of origin. Among 
the earliest Rajput immigrants wore the Sengars, who claim 
connection with the Ktawah stock, though no date can bo assigned 
to thoir arrival. The Dikhits and the Kinwars, who arc supposed 
to have a common origin ; the Nikumbhs who sottled in Reoti, tho 
Naraunis,\vho state that they were originally Pariharsof Xarwal ; 
the Barwars wdio point to a Tomar d* scent; tho Earcholias, who 
call themselves feisodias, and many others, belong to the same period. 
All these* were driven eastwards, apparently owing to Musalman 
pressure on tho w'est. Tho Lohatamias of Doalm are of doubtful 
extraction, and so are tho Donwars, who arc believed to have coma 
from Tirhut, whence also tho Janwars of Oudh in somo eases traca 
their descent. Tho llayobans, \vho were once so powerful in this 
district, came at a comparatively late date from the south of the 
Ganges about 1528; and the Eais did not overrun Bhadaons 
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and Sikandarpur till a century later. So run the legends, but 
they must be accepted with reserve. The connection between the 
clans of Baliia and the well known septs of the western districts 
is at least doubtful, even where the names remain the same; and 
whon an altered noun liclaturo has to be explained away the 
suspicion becomes stronger. The fact that dicso rac jS are now 
flejoptod as Rajputs matters liith*, and Certainly cannot be 
a Iduoed as a proof of Chluittri ’descent. On the other hand, it is 
now impossible to say who or what they were originally, and tho 
problem of their extraction 1/ocomcs on a level with that of the 
early status of tho Bbuinhars. 

One of tho mod remarkable fiatur* s in the history of Baliia 
i<* the insignificance of th * effect pro luced on the tract by the 
Mu^almau conquest of Hindustan. This is illustrated by tho 
comparative absent of Muhammadan remains, and a 1 so by tho 
manner in which tho Rajputs wore left m apparently undisturbed 
possession. 'J ho reason for this phenomenon is somewhat hard to 
seek. It is doubthss duo in some measure to the gt ographical 
po ition of the tra A, which forms a wedge between tw o unfordablo 
rivers; but at the same timo it can hardly bo explained on tho 
score of rem »t< ness, as (ibazipuv hi Id a Musalman garrison from 
an i arly date, and at a later per in 1 the ri^c of ti Muhammadan 
kingdom of Jaun pur would Lad us to expect that a territory 
within comparatively easy naeh of the capital would have been 
subjected to an effective domination. None the less, it appears 
that the foms of Islam seldom app ared beyond the Sarju, and 
that tho country to tho cast of that river remained almost 
exclusively Hindu. Musalmnn placo names are rare, and refer- 
ences to Jlallia in the pages of the Musalman histories are still 
loss common. Tho result is clearly shown in t! o \ radical absence 
of Musalman proprietors at the present day, those that remain 
being in most cases the descendants ’ the local qazi% and qanun - 
go8 who had their residence in tho towns. Tho only Musalman 
colony of any noto was in pargana Sikandarpur, and of this little 
moro than bare tradition is at hand. The story goes that Qutb- 
ud-din Aibak passod through the district in 1194 after tho capture 
of Benares, on hie way to Bihar, and that he erected a fort on the 
spot now known as Qutbganj on the banks of the Ghagra. That 
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there was a fort at this placo seems certaiu; that Qutb-ud-diu 
built it is possible; bub nothing more than this can bo said. The 
tra Ktion must bo accepted with thankfulness for the historian 
has to admit an utter absence of material forseveial centuries. 
Ghazipur was founded, it is said, about J <‘>30 ; Jaunpur attained no 
importance till the days of Firo/ Tughlaq ; while Sarau admittedly 
remained in tho undisturbed posbession of tin Hindu zemindars 
till the time of the Lodi Sultans. ll,is therefore not surprising that 
no mention is made of an) place in this dbshiet by the Musnlman 
historians: f<n* all practical purposes it was uiuonquciod territory, 
and so it remained till the scat of Musnhmm power was brought 
nearer its borders. It is not suggested that there wore any local 
chieftains powerful enough to resist the armies of Dehli, but 
rather the roverse : for the tract was political!) so unimportant 
that it attiacted no adt nt ion while ieal and foiinidable toes wero 
threatening the tcrritoiy of the Sultans on e\en side* 

It has been suggested that tho distri* t at certain periods A\a« 
Kingdom, cither dobateable ground, or else actually sul j m t to 1 he M usalimin 
rulers of Bengal. It stems ccriain, Imwc \er, that tins was no 1 tho 
case, for the earlier Sultans of t ho east do not * \ej appear to have 
controlled Bihar, and it was not till a later date that the latt r 
province came in any way under tin ii subje *t on. lLnv far such 
a conquest W’as effected is a limiter not easy to bn decided; but 
before ifc ever became possible a m \v power rose to prominence, 
and a hitherto unimportant town in tho near \icinity of Ball in 
became the capital of a powerful kiugdom. In tho ) ear 1377 
tho Sultan Fires* Shah, on his nturn from Eastern Bengal, 
appointed certain of his leading nobles to the charge of the 
province's on the frontiers of the empire.* Under this arrangement 
Jaunpur was given to Malik Bahroz Sultani, and Bihar to Malik 
Bir Afghan, who are said to have i educed the Hindus tocomploto 
subjection. After tho death of Firo/, the affairs of the empire 
fell into confusion and the nobles increased tho|r own power at 
tho expense of fc!*e central authority. This tondency culminated 
in 1394, when the Wazir, KhwajaJ-Jahan, obtained from Mahmud 
Shah the administration of all the country between Kanauj and 
Bihar, f His capital was Jaunpur, and this place thereafter 
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continued to bo the Beat of a separato government for nearly a 
hundred years. The successive rulers of Jaunpur made their 
authority felt, throughout the Bullitt district, but no monument of 
th ir rule has been preserved and the (minions are sib nt on tho 
subject, all hough it seems probable that nt tins epoch there was 
an extensive Musalmau colonization in Kharid and Sikandarpur. 
In 1-174 Husain Shall, tho last king of Jaunpur, was driven out 
by Haldol I.odi, his capital was taken, and the district once 
more passed into tho hands of tho I)(hli Sultan. Bahlol appears 
to have pursued Husain as far a* th * confines of Bihar, for wo 
are told that when he arrivo l in tho town of Halli, h«‘ there heard 
(lie news of the death of Qutb Khan Lodi, his cousin, and that 
after passing some days in thi* performance of the customary 
mourning, lie returned to Jaunpur. which he left in the possession 
of his son Barhak. H In 1 Bid th * district was affect o 1 by an 
extensive Hindu rebellion, in which Barhalc was driven out of 
Jaunpur, or icr being only restore 1 by ihe arrival of Sikaudar 
I.odi, who had su 'ceded Bahlol in 1 IbS. Barhak‘s incapacity 
rt]>pears to have soon cause 1 a lvrrudes *eno? of the troublo, and 
the couni rv again rose in favour of Husain, who crossed tho 
(Janges with a largo force, but was driven ba;k by Sikaudar and 
purg'd into Postern Bengal. Sikaudar Loli said to have been 
tho founder of Sikandarpur, and it is at least prdhable that tho 
place derived its name from tlr* Sultan, though it may have been 
built by one of his oftLers. A garrison was presumably main- 
tained there, though nothing is h *ard of tho place (luring the 
troubled times which ensued between tho death of Sikaudar Lodi 
and the establishment of tho Mughal power. 

When Babar overthrow Ibrahim Lodi at Panipot, the Afghan 
nobles of the east lost no time iu consolidating their own power. 
During Ibrahim’s reign indeod Darya Khan Lohaui, tho governor 
of Bihar, had openly rebelled, and his son, Bahadur Khan, assumed 
tho royal state under the name of Muhammad Shah. He commanded 
a large force and extended his possessions westwards, defeating 
and then winning over to hia sido Nasir Khan Lodi, who then 
held Ghazipur.f Ibrahim was helpless in the face of this rebel- 
lion, for his hands wore fully occupied in dealing with Alam Khau 
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Lodi in the Punjab, to say nothing of Babar, who was already 
advancing on Hindustan. Owing to the absence of any settled 
government, the history of this period is oxtromoly confused. It 
seems that Muhammad Shah remained the nominal king of Bihar, 
but his hold on that province and also on Jaunpur was very 
uncertain. There is an actual historical ground for this contention 
in the shapo of an engraved stone found near tho Ghagra and now 
fixed in tho wall of th 1 tomb Iiukn-ud-din at Kharicl. From 
this stono it appears that a mosque was built at Kharid in 1527 
during tho days of Nusrat 8hah, king of Bongal. The name of 
the Bengal sovereign would not have occurred had Muhammad 
Shah exorcised real authority in this tract, and indeed Kharid 
seems to have been at this time regularly in the possession of the 
Bengal Sultan. Tradition relates that the town was then known 
as Ghazanfarabad, the city extending for a considerable distance 
between Sikandarpur and Turtipar.* Muhammad Shah of Bihar 
was succeoded by his son, Ja^al Khan Lohani, who took the name 
of Jalal-ud-din Shah,. The reign of Jalal-ud-din was short, 
for he was supplanted by his rainistor,Sher Khan, who was already 
powerful and who afterwards became known as Sher Shall. Fear- 
ing tho designs .of his minister, Jalal-ud-din fled for refuge to 
the king of Bengal, who sent an army against Sh t Khan under his 
general, Ibrahim Khan. Tho latter was ch feated,und Sher Khan 
became the real master of Jaunpur and Bihar. 

This happened in 152S, and in tho same year Bal ar, though 
nominally at pea;e with Bengal, marched eastwards on hearing 
that Nusrat Shah ha I encroached on Bihar. The Mughals ha l 
hitherto reckoned Shor Khan amoug their adherents^ but the Puri 
chieftain 60 on joined Mahmud Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi, who 
styled himself king of Bihar. Tho Afghans took up a position 
on the north bank of the Ghagra, close to its confluence with the 
Ganges, while Babar proceeded by river to Ghazigur and thence 
to Chaunsa, there landing his army and marching Wthe confluence 
of the two streamsf. With his usual military skill, ho sent his 
artillery over into Doaba to contain the enemy by a bombardment, 
and at the same time despatched Mirza Askari through this district 
with instructions to cross the Ghagra at Haldi and to threaten the 
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Afghan* on their right flank, while bo himself crossed just below 
the confluence.* After unsuccessfully inviting Nusrat to separate 
from Mahmud’s forces and withdraw the army of Kharid, as it was 
called, he proceeded to the attack, defeating the combined army 
and driving the Afghans across the Ghagra in the direction of 
Lucknow. Babar pursued them with no gre at haste, keeping to 
the north bank of the Ghagra and crossing that river in pargana 
Sagri of Azaragarh, The pro\inoe of Bihar was then entrusted to 
Mirza Muhammad Zaman, and in 1529 a treaty of peace was 
arranged with the king of Bengal. 

On the death of Ba! ar tho Afghans again assumed a position Humsyun. 
of independence. Sher Khan remained for a time nominally sub- 
ject *o Mahmud Lodi, but was constantly strengthening his own 
position, which was eventually rendered securo by Mahmud’s abdi- 
cation and retirement to Pafna. In 15 J1 Sher Khan obtained 
possession of the fortress of ( hunar, and in 1532 he came to terms 
with Humayun, though two y* ars later he look advantage of the 
latter’s absence in Gnjaiat by bringing all Bihar and Jaunpur 
under his control. About this timo Xu»rat Shah of Bengal died 
and was succeeded by his brother Mahmud Shah. This ruU r seems 
to have been a person of no cipadty, and the kingdom soon 
became disoxdercd, giving Sher Khan the opportunity, of which 
he readily took advantage, of increasing his power in the east. 

When Humayun returned fiom Gujarat, he resolved to settle 
affairs in Iiihar and Bengal, though this course obviously involved 
a conflict with Sh< r Khan. The latter had already defeated the 
forces of Mahmud and had taken possession of Gaur ; and from 
that place ho sent a message to Ilumajun, who had then reached 
Benares, proposing ^,o give up Bihar <o the emperor on condition 
of his remaining ruler in Bengal. Humajun readily agreed to 
this suggestion, but afterwards was persuaded by Mahmud to 
invade Bengal, and this action led to open w ar. In 1538 Huma- 
yun reached Gaur, and 'while resting at that place the country in 
his rear fell entirely into the possession of Sher Khan, whose 
officers drove out all the Mughal governors. Humayuu too late 
attempted to retreat, but was overthrown at the battle of Chaunsa 
on the Ganges, close to tho borders of this district. His defeat 
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was completed in 1540 by the battle fought on the Gauges 
near Kanauj. 

Shor Shah was now the ruler of all Hindustan, and the dis- 
trict continuod under his control and that of his successor, Islam 
Shah, till 1545. Civil war then once more ensued between the 
various claimants to tho throne, and, as far as can bo ascertained 
from the hopeloss confusion of tho records, Bihar and Jauupur 
remained, at least nominally, in tho hands of Muhammad Adil 
Shah, who continuod to reign in the oast till his doath in 1555 at 
the hands of Bahadur Shah of Bengal. I n that year Humayun had 
re-established himsi If at Agra, while in 1556 the youthful Akbar 
overthrow the Afghans at Panipat and gained possession of Dehli. 
Tho east, however, still remained to be conquered ouec again, and 
it was not till 1559 that Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, effected tho 
reduction of Jaunpur and brought this district under the imperial 
control.* For tho rest of Akbar’s reign thcro is no mention of 
Ballia, though tho country w as doubth ss affected by the subs* queut 
rebellion of Khan Zaman, who had seized ( ihazipur as w ell as Jaun- 
pur. The history of this insurrection, winch was not finally 
quelled till 1567, bolongs properly to the account of Jaunpur. 
That place was then given, togothor with (Jhazipur and Benares, 
to Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, who administered his jdffir 
with groat success for many years. 

The fiscal records of Akbar’s reign furnish a cortain amount 
of information regarding tho state of Ballia at that time, but throw 
very littlo frosh light on the obscure history of the district. In 
many parts of Hindustan tho statements contained in the 
Ain-irAkbari aro peculiarly valuable as showing tho territorial 
distribution of the various Chhattri clans wat that epoch, but 
in thocaso of Ballia it is disappointing to findjhe clan uuspeeifiod 
in every instance but one. Tho tract lay pjfcrfcly in tho sarkar 
of Ghazipur, tho remainder, with tho exception of Doaba, 
belonging to Jaunpur. Both of these sarhars were included 
in the province of Allahabad, while Doaba was not a separate 
pargana, but formed merely a portion of Fatehpur Bihia 
in sarkar Rohtas of tho Bihar province. As far as can be 
ascertained, the boundaries of tho various parganas agree 
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approximately with tho existing lines of demarcation: the 
changes that havo occurred from time to time originated during 
the last century, as for instance tho transfer of tappet Kharid to 
Sikandarpur and of Shah Salem pur from Kopachit to the same 
pargana, This fact is of importance in that it enables us to form 
a relatively closo comparison between the existing condition of 
affairs and those prevailing during the days.of Akbar. It is, of 
course, impossible to determine tho revenue then paid in Doaba, 
but this is to some extent compensated by tho fact that four 
iappas of Sikandarpur are now included in tho Azamgarh district. 
Roughly, tho result of such a comparison is that the district paid 
a revenue of \i&. 1,55, 000 on a cultivated area of 80,200 acres. 
The latter figure is surprisingly small, being little more than one- 
sovonth of the amount now under cultivation, and its accuracy is 
open to doubt, as there is no reason to believe that tho district 
was then otherwise than thickly populated. It is probable that a 
largo extent of jungle still remained, as tho pargana boundaries 
were seldom clearly defined, and in many cases tho villages se em 
to have been mere clearings; but at the same time it is almost 
impossible to suppose that seven-eighths of tho district lay waste. 
At all evonts, the revenue demand was extremely high. At a very 
moderate estimate the purchasing power of the rupee in Akbar’s 
days was at least four times as great as at present, and on this 
calculation tho sum olaimod by tho state was considerably greater 
than the total existing demand, quite apart from the consider- 
ation that tho latter is abnormally light by reason of the perma- 
nent settlement. In 1900 tho averago incidence p«.r acre of culti- 
vation was Ro. 1-6-11, while the returns of the Ain-i- Akbar i 
gave an incidence of Re. 1-14-10, equivalent to at least Rs. 8 of 
the present currency. 

Turning to tho different pargunas, wo find that with tho 
exception of Doaba all the names havo boon preserved unchanged, 
bo that the task o! reconstruction presents no difficulties w hatever. 
In the earJcar of Jaunpur w~ero the throe mnhals or parganas of 
Kharid, Sikandarpur and Bhadaon, Tho first was then hold by 
Kausik Rajputs, a remark which is somewhat surprising, as the 
Kauflik territory in this district lies to the south of the Sarju, 
and the pargana of Kharid has apparently for centuries been 
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divided between other well known elans with clearly marked 
spheres of influence. It had a cultivated area of 30,915 bighas, 
and paid a revenue of 14,45,7 13 dams . The pargana was cloariy 
in a prosperous state, for it was able to provide no fewer than 50 
horsemen and 5,000 foot soldioia. In all parts of the Bailia 
district the numbers of the local levies are remarkable, though 
tho faot perhaps is only narural in view of the warlike disposition 
for which the JRajputs of tho distinct ha\o at all times been noted. 
There was a brick foifc on the banks of the Ghagia at the pargana 
capital, which appears to have been the piincipal place in tho 
district. Sikandarpur w T as then somewhat huger than at present, 
as four tappas w^oie afterwards transferred to Azamgaih, though 
the loss w 7 as to some extent compensate d bj the addition of tappa 
Dhaka from Zahuiabml and Shah Sakmpur from Kopachit. 
The leading zammdar* were Bi airmans, us the Buis had not yet 
asserted their supremacy, the traditional date of their advent 
being 1628. The military continent w as ton mounted men an<l 
3,000 infantry, and tho revenue demand was 17,00,117 dams on 
32,574 bighas of cultivation. The small mahal of Bhadaon hud 
but 4,300 bigluts undei tillage, tho revenue being 2.29,315 dams; 
the landowners wore Siddiqi Hhiikhs, who provided ten horse 
and a hundred foot. In the sarknr of Gha/ipur were the four 
mahuls of Bailia, Kopachit, Lakhnesar and Garha. In each 
case tho zavnmdars aro des Tibod nr rely as Rajputs without 
any distinction of clan. Tho territorial arrangement was presum- 
ably tho same aa at presi nt: Gath,t is the pi opt rly of Bhuinhars, 
but these pooplo invariably appear in the Airi-i-Akbari as 
either Brahmans or Rajputs. Bailia, which furnished 200 cavalry 
and 2,000 footmen, paid 12,50,000 dams on a cultivated aroa of 
28,345 bighas. In Koparhit there were 19,207 bighas under 
cultivation, and the revenue was 9,42,190 da ms ; the local 
contingent being 20 horso and 2,000 foot. f'or Lakhnesar no 
details are given under the latter head ; tho pargana appears 
to have been in a backward state, as only 2,883 bighas 
were cultivated and the revenue was 1,20,636 dams. Garha, 
which contributed 200 footmen, was assessed at 6,00,000 
dams, the land under cultivation amounting to 10,049 
bighas. 
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Tho administrative arrangements of Akbar’s day appear to 
have remained unchanged till 1722, and for tho intervening period 
the history of the district is a complete blank. There are, no 
doubt, frequent references to both Gha/ipur and Jaunpur, though 
these chiefly relate to the names of tho officers in charge of those 
station^. Those appointments ncoessaril) atftvWl Ballia, but the 
records contain no specific in* ntion of th* di&trbq, and it is 
needless hero to repeat the chronicles of Gha/ipur, Jaunpur and 
Azamgarh, which have be on dealt with in their proper pl;u As 
in former times, the Itajputs of this district appear to have been 
left to themselves, and the only intrusion soenis to have been that 
of Kan war Dhir Singh, one of th<*ir own race. This mau came 
from Rhojpur in Shuhabad, and was apparently on* of th<* Ujjains. 
Taking alvautago of tho confusion whi< h < nsued throughout the 
empire after tho death of Aurang/jb, ho set an example which was 
afterwards imitated by his kiu&raan, Kunwar Singh, during the 
mutiny. Ho sot out with a comparatively small force anti 
follow id the lino of the (Jhagia, taking possession of a large 
tract of country along both bank^> of the riv« r an 1 extending his 
conquests as far west as Sagri in Azamgaih. Sterns are still 
told of his cruelties and extortions, which rendered his name 
familiar to tho inhabitants of IhN aud the a * joining districts. 
His incursiou seems, how ever, to have Inen but a temporary raid, 
for in 1715 his action atti acted the notice of thr authorities, and 
Sarbuland Khan, tho governor of Allahabad, was deputed to 
suppress the rebellion. Th ‘ task was ac< ompIGh d with tho aid 
of the Raja of Azamgarh, as thi Rajput 1* a ler was driven 
northwards into GoraKhtmr and tdaiu near Pa^-auna. 

i. 

About this porio 1 the distiict, togeth r with tho rest of tho 
Jaunpur ami Ciho/ipur earkura, as w oil a* ihnaixs and Clrauar, 
wort* included in tht* juflir of Marl a/a Khan, a nobleman of tho 
imperial household, though ho sot is to have done little else than 
attempt to collect the revenue, and that with varying success. 
In 1722 Saadat Khan became governor of Oudh, and shortly 
afterwards he obtained from Murtoza Khan the lease of the four 
aarkara under an agreement to pay him seven lakhs of rupees 
per annum. From that date Ballia ceased to bo auhject directly 
to tho imperial administration. The real ruler was the Nawab 
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Wazir of Oudh, though from the first the actual task of govern- 
ment was mado over to a subordinate. The earliest of these 
lieutenant-governors was Mir Rustam Ali, who had his head- 
quarters at Benares. He experienced considerable difficulty in 
reducing the turbulent Rajputs of Ballia to order and in compel- 
ling them to pay their revenuo. To him is ascribed the large 
entrenched camp ou -the banks of the Sarju in pargana Kopachit 
Hast, close to the village of Dumi;i ; and a tradition still exists 
that it. was from this place that Rustam Ali set out against the 
zamindara of Sukhpura in pargana Kharid ; ho met them near 
the village of Garwar, defeated them in a pitched battle, and 
killed nearly all their fighting men, from whose skulls he 
constructed a pyramid, which, as the story goos, was the origin 
of the mound standiug in the villago of Garwar to the present 
day. Rustam Ali continued in charge till 1748, when he was 
replaced by one of his dependants, Mansa Ram, the foundor of 
the Benares family. This man died within a year of his appoint- 
ment, and was succeeded by his more famous sou, Raja Balwant 
Singh, who made over Ghazipur on an annual rent of three lakhs 
to Sheikh Abdullah, a native of the district who had served with 
distinction under Sarbuland Khan. Though he only hold the 
post for a few years, Abdullah left his mark on Ghazipur, as to 
him may be ascribed most of the old buildings at that place. He 
died in 1744, leaving four sous, of whom the oldest, Fazl Ali, 
was appointed to his father's position by Safdar Jang. The 
youngest brother, Karam-ullah, was not satisfied with this 
arrangement, and enlisted the support of Nawal Rai, the famous 
deputy of the Nawab Wazir, with whose aid Fazl Ali was 
removed ; Imt the latter afterwards regained the favour of Safdar 
Jang, aud whon Karam-ullah died in 1748, was opcc more placed 
in chargoof Ghazipur on condition of paying an enhanced revenue. 
Two 'years later Fazl Ali was ejected by the Rohillas and the 
Pathans of Farrukhabad under Muhammad Amin Khan, but the 
raiders obtained no hold on the district, and ii& the following 
year Fazl Ali re-established his authority. He was once again 
removed from his post in 1754, shortly after the accession of 
Shuja-ud-daula, towards whom he exhibited considerable insolence* 
Ghazipur was given to Muhammad Ali Khan, hut the latteris 
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mammy to cieai wim me xtajpuc population resulted m too 
restoration of Fazl Ali, whose charge was extended so as to 
include the Azamgarh district. This increase of power was 
accompanied with a deterioration in the government, and 
complaints of his injustice aud oppression became so numerous 
that at length Beni Bahadur, the Nawab's deputy, and Baja 
Balwaut Singh were deputed to bring Fazl Ali to reason. The 
governor was defeated and fled to l’atna, and in 1701 Ohazipur 
was made over to Balwant Singh at an annual revenue of eight 
lakhs. 

From thjs time forward the district remained a part of tnc 
territories hold by tho Baja of Benares as a feudatory, first 
of tho Nawab Wazir of Oudh, and then of the East India 
Company. Balwant Singh's administration v as probably superior 
to any that tho district ha l hithuto enjoyed. One of his first 
stops was to set aside tho forced and fraudulent sales by means 
of which Fazl Ali and his father hal aetpnrod large estates; 
this action was confirmed by Mr. Duncan in 1788, though 
unfortunately the lesson was not sufficient to prov< nt a repeti- 
tion of similar action on the part of the o mils in later years. 
Balwaut Singh also imitated tho policy of the early Oudh rulers 
by destroying tho power of the local chieftains. His chief victim 
in this district was Bhuabal Deo of llaldi, who lost tho whole of 
tho Ballia pargana, for which he had hitherto engaged. The 
entire district was placed in tho chargo of a mils, Mir Sharif 
Ali obtaining Ballia and Kharul, while Lakhnesar and Kopaehit 
were given to Balam Dus, Sikandarpur to Muzaffar Khan, and 
Garha, together with several of tho Ghazipur parganas, to a 
mahajan named Bhaiya Bam. On several occasions the samin - 
dors offered resistance to Balwaut Singh, but iu only ono 
instance were their efforts successful. This exception to tho 
general rule was providod by tho Sugars of pargana Lakhnesar, 
who not only treated the demands of tho Baja with contempt, but 
adopted an attitudo of open hostility. Not coutent with the 
refusal to pay revenue, they attacked and pillaged his treasuries, 
ao that eventually in 1764 Balwant Singh was compelled to 
proceed against them in person with a large force. For two daye 
A desperate, conflict was maintained, in which hundreds of lives 
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wore lost: Rasra was then most inaccessible by reason of the 
jungle which surrouudod it, aud the houses of the samindara 
wore all constructed with a view to defence. The Raja's troops 
managod to set the place on fire, so that the Sengars were com- 
pelled to withdraw ; but so obstinate was their resistance that 
Balwant Singh was glad to effect a compromise, the zamindara 
being left in possession of their estates at a low fixed revenue 
which has remained unchanged uijto this day. 

The same year saw the active interference in the province 
on the part of the East India Company. When Shah Alam 
was defeated at Buxar, the forces of Balwant Singh had boon 
detached from the imperial army as the attitude of that chief 
was open to suspicion. His intended treachery was proved by 
the result, for when by the treaty of the 2 4 Jtli December 1704, 
Shah Alam made over Ghazipur aud all the other possessions of 
Bahvant Singh to the Company, the Raja was allowed to retain 
the province on an annual lea^o.* Tne Court of Directors 
refused to ratify this agreement, which was replaced by the 
treaty of Allahabad signed on the Kith of August 1 i G«3, when by 
the Naw T ab Wazir undertook to leave Balwant Singh in posses- 
sion, so long as he paid the same re\ enu » as fount rly.f - I n spite of 
the repeated efforts of Shuja-ud-daula to br» ak this engagement, 
Balwant Singh retained his position till his death in 1770. lie 
was succeeded by his illegitimate son, Chet Singh, who continued 
to govern the province on th; lines laid down by his father. 
The different parganas, or groups of pargan&s, were leased to 
anils, who were the actual administrators and only responsible 
to the Raja for the revenue, Ballia, Kharid, Sikandarpur, 
Kopachit and Lakhnesar were then held by Mir Sharif Ali, and 
Garha by Bakht Singh, a connection of the Raj* on his mother's 
side. Jn 1774 Shuja-ud-daula died, and a year l^tor his successor, 
Asaf-ud-daula, made over to the Company the sovereignty of all 
the districts dependent on Raja Chet Singh, txbis treaty being 
signed at Lucknow on the 21st of May 1776.J: ? Pargaua Doaba 
had already come into the possession of the British ten years 
earlier, for in 1705 the East India Company bad obtained the 
grant of the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The change 
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of sovereign dicl not at first affect the province very closely, for 
Chet Singh was confirmed in the government on payment of a 
fixed revenue. On his deposition in 1781, Warren Hastings 
installed Mahip Narayan Singh as Raja, but with strictly 
limited powers. 

From this date the administration for all practical purposes 
passed into the hands of the Company. The mint, the. police, 
civil and criminal justice had been taken from the Raja, and 
though the revenue was still nominally under his supervision, it 
was virtually under the management of the Resident. The old 
system of a mils was, howevc r, maintained in its entirety, and, as 
has been already mentioned in the preceding chapt* r, the fiscal 
history of the district does not prop* rly Ik gin till the appointment 
of Mr. Jonathan Duncan Result nt in 1787. In spite of the 
rt formation effected with legard to the settlement of the land 

revenue and in numoious other (line lions, it soon became 

7 # 

abundantly evident that the Raja was wholly unlit for the admi- 
nistration oi the province, and in 1704 a new agreement was 
male, separating the territories immediately under the British 
Government from the RajaV family domains. This step had 
becomo urgent owing to the disorganised *dato of tho country. 
Continued famines had caused tho greatest distress and thrown 
wide areas out of cultivation, while in i v« ry direction lawlessness 
was manifest. Of this Ball ia afforded tevcral notable oxamph s. 
In 1780 a gang of tw T o bundled Dusadh* fiom tho district ha 1 
attacked aud looted the town of Gaja iu Bengal, and the same 
people kept tho Ganges and Ghagra in a perpetual state of 
insecurity. Those criminals were of course protected by the 
zamindars , who received a ) early tribute from the gangs that 
found refuge in their villages. Occasionally the zamindars 
themselves imitated the example of their retainers, and (luting 
Mr. Duncan’s time a party of travoli *ng mei chants were murdered 
at Maniar, and their money divided among tho village owners. 

A criminal of a somewhat higher stamp was Jagaunath Singh, 
the chief of the Sikandarpur Bais, whose career somewhat 
resembles that of his namesake in the district of Sultanpur in 
Oudh. He had l)0©n deprived of his estates by tho llaja of 
Benares, and wandered about the country with a band of armed 
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followers, levying exactions on the villagers. Under Mr. 
Duncan’s administration he was arrested and brought into 
Benares, but was reloasod at the rcquost of the Songars of Lakh- 
nesar, who bound themselves to be responsible for his good 
behaviour. Mr. Duncan endeavoured by every means to 
induce him to adopt a peaceable mode of living, and the 
Parsia tatuqa was' made over to him. This, however, did not 
satisfy Jagaunath, who laid cl&im to mauy other lands and 
eventually demanded the restoration of the whole Sikandarpur 
pargana. This proved too much lor the Sengars, v ho arrested 
him and brought him to Bonaros. There ho w as again released, 
this time on the security of the Kausiks of Chit; but ho forth- 
with became an open rebel, defy ing the authority of Government 
and committing robberies, arson and murder in every direction. 
Troops were deputed against him on several occasions, but on 
their approach ho invariably rotirod across the Ghagra, so that 
from 171)5 it beeaino necessary to keep a military forco perma- 
nently quartered in the Baliia district. A reward of I Is. 10,000 
was offered for his arrest, but it was not till 1800 that he was 
surprised by a party of cavalry whon hiding in a wood some 
distanco from his fort. .Jagannath uas then sentenced to a long 
period of imprisonment and obtained his rolcaso only in 1816. 
He was given a pension of Rs. 50 a month, and in 1822 Lore! 
Amherst, with surprising generosity, restored him to the tulwja 
of Parsia. 

In 1818 Ghazipur bocame a soparato colloctorate, the first 
officer placed in an independent charge being Mr. R. Barlow. 
The subsequent changos in tho area and the transfers of territory 
between Azamgarh and Ghazipur have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with tho fiscal history. The latter comprises all that is of 
any importance in tho annals of Baliia, and 40 iucidcnt worthy 
of record occurred in this district till tho mutiny of 1867. 

Baliia played but a small and unexciting |»art in the history 
of the great rebellion. The district had then no individuality 
of its own, and the events which are in any way connected with 
Baliia belong more properly to the annals of Azamgarh and 
Ghazipur. There was no military station within the limits of 
the present district, and no rosident European officers j so that 
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there was no occasion for the massacre of tho helpless or for the 
heroic defence maintained by a handful of devoted men against 
appalling odds, which have rondored the names of other districts 
familiar for all time. Moreover, while A zamgarh was lost and 
regained more than once, the possession of Ghazipur remained 
undisturbed throughout, and though for many months there was 
anarchy, the nominal administration of the district was preserved 
from first to last. 

Symptoms of disaffection soon became visible after the news 
of the Meerut outbreak had reached Ghazipur, and no reliance 
was placed on the G5th Nativo Tnfantry which garrisoned that 
place. The sepoys, howovor, showed no great disposition to 
rise, and indeed avorrod that they intended to remain faithful 
at 1'W so long as tho troops at Diuaporo continued steadfast. 
Their behaviour contrasted strongly with that of tho 17th Nativo 
Infantry at Azamgarh, one of tho most notoriously disloyal of 
the company’s regiments. The Ghazipur district, too, was fortun- 
ate in its officers, tho collector being Mr. A. Ross, and the 
joint magistrate Mr. J. Bav, who was in charge of the Ballia 
subdivision. No vigorous measures were necessary during the 
month of May, but on the 1st of Juno news camo of the 
ineffective mutiny and the disarmament of the Benares regiments, 
a proceeding which naturally caused much anxie'y to the Ghazi- 
pur authorities. Matters wore brought to a head by the 
mutiny of the Azamgarh regiment on tho 3rd and the arrival 
at Ghazipur of the fugitives from their place. Tho district 
rapidly fell into a disorganized state and general anarchy for a 
timo prevailed. The landholders and village communities 
whose rights had passed iuto the hands of auction-purchasers 
everywhere attempted to regain thoir ancestral holdings, while 
others turned to plunder, preying on their wi akor neighbours, and 
the bolder spirits proceeded westwards to join the rebels in Oudh. 
The police were helpless, and though martial law was proclaimed 
it could not bo enforced till the arrival of a hundred men of the 
78th Highlanders from Benares. Thoir presence restored some 
degree of order, but the roads were no longer safe, and there were 
no means of checking the turbulent Rajputs of tho Ballia parganas. 
On the 18th of July Mr. Venables, the well known indigo planter, 
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assisted by Mr. Dunne, regained Azamgarh and managed to 
secure a number of refugees who had been in hiding iu that 
district; but he soon found the position untenable and was 
compelled to retire, with the result that the whole district was 
abandoned except the Nagra tahsil. The latter, which is now 
included in Ballia, was in tho charge of Maulvi All Hasan os 
tohsildar, and this, man, together with the polico officials, 
remained at his post throughout the disturbances. 

The outlook at Uhazijmr was rendered more uncertain by 
reason of the disturbed state of tho country south of tho Gauges. 
There Kuuwar Singh, a connection of the Dumraou Raja, was 
in open rebellion, being at the head of his own clansmen and a 
large force of mutincois. Ho had virtually gamed possession of 
tho whole district of Shahabnd, with tho solitary exd ption of 
Arrah, where he met w ith unexpected and determined resistance 
from a small body of planters and Sikhs. The Government 
stud at Buxar also had remaund untouched, and its retention 
was a matter of considerable importance. A small force was 
detailed to guard the place, but before ilb arrival Major Vincent 
Eyrecamoupina steamer from Calcutta w ith a batter) of artillery, 
and halted at Buxar on roeoivitig nows that the mutinied regi- 
ments from Dmaporo wore a Ivoncing to cross the Ganges. With 
the olject of cutting them off ho proceeded to Ghazipur on the 
29th of July, leaving there an officer and two guns in exchange for 
25 Highlanders. He then returned to Buxar, where ho was met by 
Captain L’Estrango with 15-1 men of tho 5th Fusiliers. Sending 
back the Highlanders to Ghazipur he himself nlaruhed to the relief 
of Arrah, obtaining considerable assistant in the matter of trans- 
port from the Raja of Dumraon, whom rumour bad hitherto 
described as a rebel. Tho rescue of the Arrah garrison aud the 
subsequent dofoat of Kunwar Singh at Jagdisppr enabled Eyre 
to proceed on his journey to Allahabad, and i on the way to 
accomplish the vory important task of disarming tho 65th N. I. at 
Ghazipur. This measure had long been anticipated, but tho 
opportunity had hitherto been lacking ; it caused groat relief 
in the district, and enabled tho town to be mfedo fairly seoure 
after the completion of an entrenched position at the opium 
factory. 
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For several months things remained comparatively quiet. 
In August the city of Azamgarh was occupied by the Gurkhas, 
and in the following month a severe blow was dealt to the rebels 
by Colonel Wroughton and the Nepalese. The country north of 
tho Ghagra was kept in order by Colonel Roweroft with another 
force of Gurkhas and the Pearl Naval Brigade, while the river 
was patrolled by a gunboat under tho charge* of the collector of 
JSaran. The condition of attains, however, underwent a complete 
change in March 1858. The bulk of the army was then con- 
centrate at Lucknow and th ' eastern districts wore almost 
denuded of troops. The opportunity w as at once seized by Kumvar 
Singh, who crossed the Ganges aul marched through the Ballia 
district into Azamgarh, where ho was joined by other rebel 
contingents from tlu oast of Fyzaluul and the country beyond tho 
Ghagra. lie boseigod tho small force which h< Id Azamgarh, but 
was driven off by General Lugar 1 on the ]5ih of April. Though 
repulsed, Kumvar Singh was not Laton, and his troops retreated 
in good order to Xatthupur near the western boundary of this 
district. The pursuit was at on \ taken up by Brigadier 
Douglas, who r<a*hod Xatthupur outlie Kith, and the next day 
came up with the retiring force at Xaghai. Here Kumvar Singh 
had occupied a strong position, from which h<‘ was dislodged ; 
but ho conducted his retreat with great ability aud on tho 18th 
reached Nagra. The British cavalry continued tho chase, but 
tho infantry was too far behind to permit an assault. The same 
night Kunwar Singh retired to Sikanlarpur and thence pushed 
on to Maniar. On receipt of this news Douglas hastened in hot 
pursuit, and at daylight on the 20th delivered his attack. While 
tho infantry advaneod under cover of a heavy artillery fire, the 
cavalry threatened thfe enemy on his right, w 7 ith the result that the 
rebels fled in disorder, leaving on the field a gun and several 
wagons, an immense quantity of ammunition, a large amount 
of treasure, a number of carts and bullocks, and the colours of 
the 28th N. I., which were found wrapped round the dead body of 
a native officer. The pursuit was maintained for six miles, but 
the rebels broke up into several columns and took different routes, 
only to reunite at a pre-arranged spot. Kunwar Singh had given 
out that in the absence of boats he would have to cross the Ganges 
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on elephants, but his actual intention was to effect the passage by 
means of a number of boats collected at Sheopurdiar, a short 
distance below Ballia. At the latter plaoo thore were two 
regiments of Malras cavalry unior Colonel Cumberlego, who 
had beon deputed to cut off the retroat of the flying force; 
but astonishing to relate Kunwar Singh succeeded in embarking 
all save two hundred of his men before Douglas appeared with 
his tioops, while tho cavalry remained in blissful ignorance of the 
proceedings. As it was, tho rebels loft on the bank wore cut off, 
and tho last of the boats was sunk. Tho gunboat Afegna took 
part in this action and, though this was not known till afterwards, 
by a lucky shot wounded Kunwar Singh, who not long afterwards 
died from tho injury. 

Tli« Tho good work done by Douglas was largely counteracted 

diwrder. by the subsequent dofeat of Captain Lo Grand in tho Shahabad 
district — an event which throw tho country on loth sides of the 
Ganges into the utmost disorder, lb had long been considered 
a most remarkable thing that Ballia had not risen boforo. Many 
of the mutineers had their homes in the district, while tho tract 
was full of proclaimed offenders, and the eastern parganas had 
for years been notorious on account of the marauding bauds of 
Dusadhs, whose* traditional occupation was robbery and dacoity 
on the great waterways. Douglas was compelled to cross the 
Ganges in pursuit of Kunwar Singh, whose place was soon taken 
by his brothers, and consequently thoro were no troops available 
to maintain order, with the exception of the somewhat inactive 
column under Colonel Cumber lege. Though tho sepoys had 
withdrawn to tho jungles of Jagdispur, the whole of Ballia was 
given up to plundering parties, and throughout the district the 
wildest state of confusion prevailed. Little was attempted in 
the way of restoring order, and it was not till the middle of May 
that Mr. L. Probyn, who was now attached 4 to the district, 
succeeded in persuading Cumberlego to attack, the Kausiks of 
Baragaon without waiting for a siege train. When at length 
the force arrived, the place was found empty, and after destroying 
the houses of the more prominent insurgonts tho troops returned 
to Ghazipur. Matters continued in the same state till July, 
when Mr. Bax marched out to Ballia with a small force. The 
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rebels had broken down a bridge on the road, but the party met 
with no opposition, and Ballia was occupied by Sikh troops 
under Mr. Probyn. The remainder of the party continued their 
journey to Bairia, where they were besoigcd for several days by a 
large force of mutineers from the north-west. The latter, finding 
their efforts ineffectual, then turned towards Ballia in hopes of 
surprising the town, but the assault came to nought and soon they 
were driven northwards by tl-e advance of Brigadier Douglas. 

From that time the district gradually settled down, though the 
country continued to be disturbed till the advent of the cold 
weather, when Douglas finally crushed the followers of Kunwar 
Singh in the Kaimur hills, and the country to the north was 
cleared preparatory to Lord Clyde’s great combined movement 
on Oudh. 

As in many districts, so in Ballia, did tho rebellion bring Mutiny 
to light several conspicuous instances of steadfast loyalty, reward®. 
First and foremost came tho Raja oi: Ilaldi aud the members of 
his family, who, in spite of strong inducements to join the rebels, 
exerted all their influence in favour of the British and set an 
excellent example ; the Raja was too poor to take any active part 
in repressing the rebellion beyond saving the lives of a few 
policemen, but his attitude had a great effect on the people of 
Ballia. The reward recommended by the Commissioner of Benares 
was the restoration of tho inahlcana allowance enjoyed by his 
ancestors, but this w f as disallowed, and the Raja was given two 
small villages in Doaba, the only confiscated property that was 
available, and a life ponsion of Rs. 2,500 per annum. The 
Maharaja of Durnraon, whose loyalty in protecting Government 
property and in furnishing supplies, exposed him to great private 
loss and personal danger, was adequately rewarded by tho 
Government of Bengal, the province in which he resided. Ilia 
dependants, Raghunandau Prasad iande of Bairia, Gur Prasad 
of Srinagar and Thakur Singh of Dukti, assisted in maintaining 
order among the turbulent inhabitants of Doaba and received 
acknowledgments of their services. So also did the zainindars 
of Bansthana, Anjorpur, Tajpur, Gangauli and elsewhere in 
pargana Ballia. Muhammad Abd-ur-Rahman, the munsif of 
Ballia, made himself useful by collecting the retainers of the loyal 
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landholders and subduing all attempts at revolt till the incursion 
of Kunwar Singh, and was rewarded by a grant of land. The 
Begums of Sonwani also remained loyal throughout, guarding the 
public offices and supplying information to the authorities, their 
conduct resulting in an attack upon their houses, from which 
they escaped with difficulty. In the Rasra tahsil the Sengars of 
Lakhnesar and the Kausiks of Kopaehit were rei>els almost to 
a man; but Gopal Singh, the head of the Rafcsand family of 
Karcholias, materially assisted in the defence of Rasra under 
Mr. Probyn, as also did Kishan Kunwar, the agent of tho family 
of Deokinandan Singh. Ratsand was in consequence burnt and 
plundered, while Gopal Singh was rewarded by a gift of raon<*y 
and a small grant of land; Kishan Kunwar was afterwards 
killed by the rebels, and tho ivwaid in hi^ i aso was bestowed on 
his son. In tho A/amgmh pargauas th« Jot idi’tte were chiefly 
Government servants, su h as MauUi All Hasan, tho tahsddar 
of Kagra and Abdul Majid, tho munsif; these men remained 
at their posts, though A/amgaih was f\\i< e a 1 audoned, and took 
actite measures against the n bels, prt \ ending Muhammad Hasan, 
the Nazim of Gorakhpur, from dossing tKihagiaand defeating 
some of his troops at Tuitipar. The tahsildar was rewarded 
with a handsome klabit and confis *ated land assessed at Rs. 
2,500, tvhile the raimsif obtained a grant ot land with a revenue 
demand of Rs. 750. Phagn Singh, head of the Nagra Bais, 
assisted the officials mateiially, saving tin* ro ords and treasure 
from tho Sigauli mutineers, collecting a largp body of mon to 
defend tho passage of tho Ghagra, and taking an active part in 
the pursuit of Kunwar Singh. II is conduct received the appro- 
bation of GoAornmeiifc, and w r as fuithor recognise^ by the pardon 
of his father and unde, who had been condemned £or murder and 
implication in the rebellion. ; 

Snbse- Prom the restoration of order at the end df 1838 to the 

flutory. present day the peace of Ballia has bat once bear broken. In 
1893 the district was troubled by the gaurakh$tiini movement, 
which arose from a widespread conspiracy on ttye part of the 
Hindus to prevent the slaughter of kine by Musalmans. Matters 
came to a head at Mau in Azamgarh, close to the borders of 
this district, that place containing an unusually large proportion 
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of Julahas, the moat fanatical and turbulent section of the 
Musalman community. A serious riot ensued, and the infection 
rapidly spread into Ballia. Several bands from this district 
wore afterwards proved to have takon part in the disturbance 
at Mau, and subsequently the same people were responsible for 
the sporadic outbreaks at Baheii, Qaripur, Eksara and Baragaon 
in the Ubhaon police circle. No actual military operations 
proved necessary, howovor, and the needs of the situation wore 
adequately met by quartering a largo foree of punitive police 
in the eiiclcs of Haldharpur, Rasra, Ubhaon, Sikandarpur, 
Gar war. Bansdih, Ballia and Nagra. The other events worthy 
of neoid have been dealt with elsewhoio. The ehief occurrence 
is of com ,50 the formation of the district of Ballia in 1S79, 
together with the various additions and cx< hanges of territory 
that have since tak< n placo. Iiefcn nco has also been made to 
the tt mporar^ transfci of the (list l it t headquuittrs to Koiantadih, 
to tho ltbuilding of Ballia, and to the revision of rccoids by 
Mr. 1). T. Roberts, the distinguished ofli< or whose association 
with the district will long be lcmombered. 
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AGRAULI, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

This is ono of the many largo villages in the south of the 
pargana, occupying part of the recently formed alluvial land in 
the largo bond of the Ganges to the south-east of Ballia. It 
stands in 25° 42' N. and 84° 15' E., at a distaneo of some seven 
miles from the district headquarters. The lands of Agrauli, 
\nhich cover 1,456 acres and are assessed at Its. 3,042, adjoin 
thus-) of Jauhi on the south, Bhalsand on the north and Sheopur- 
diar on the west, all of these places being separately mentioned. 
The vitlago was settled in 1790 with Dube Brahmans, and ia 
still iu the possession of their descendants, with the exception of 
a small share purchased many years ago by the Pandes of Bairia. 
This share, which brings in an annual mt profit of about Rs. 220, 
was granted in 1SS5 by Babu Raghunaudan Prasad Pande as an 
endowment for a Sanskrit leadership at Ballia, and is now 
managed as a Benevolent Trust. Save for tho numbor of its 
inhabitants, Agrauli is of little importance. It possesses an 
upper primary school and an insignificant bazar; the only manu- 
facture is that of country doth, for the production of which there 
are ton looms. The population at the last census numbered 
2,547 persons, of whom all but G6 \toro Hindus, tho great 
majority being Brahmans. 

BAHAURA, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil Ballia. 

This village lies iu 25° 43' N. and 84° 28' E., at a distaneo 
of some 22 miles from tho district headquarters, and about three 
milos south of Bairia, on a road 1 ading fiom the latter place to 
Lalganj and the Damodarpur ferry over the Ganges. Tho lands 
are of an alluvial nature and are liable to vary in extent from 
year to year. It has a very largo population, which numbered 
4,529 in 1881 and 4,765 ten years later, whilo in 1901 the total 
Was 4,888, of whom 128 were Musalmans. Many of the inhabit- 
ants reside in chkappara or temporary huts, which they erect near 
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their fields while the crops are on the ground, retiring Ho higher 
ground during the rains. The village, which is included in tho 
Damodarpur taluqa , now belongs to tho Dumraon estate, but 
formerly it was held by Lohatamia Rajputs, the remains of whose 
fort are still to be scon on an old mound to the south of tho 
village. The prevailing castes at present are Lohatamias, Brah- 
■mans, Bhuinhars ambAhirs. Apart from its size, Bahaura is of 
little note: there is a ba/ar in Sripalpur, a hamlet to tho north, 
where a considerable trade in cattle is carried on, and a largo 
upper primary school in Bhusaula, an adjoining site to tho south. 

BAIRIA, Pargava Doaua, Tahsil IUlt/ta. 

Bairia is the chief town of the pargana, and standstill 25° 
46' N. and 81° 29' E., at a distance of 20 miles from lUillia and 
about four miL s south of Suromanpur railway station. It is 
connected with both those places by umn< tailed roads, while 
others lead to Clmnd Dial a and Rovtlganj on tho eaM, to (ho 
Damodarpur ferry over tho Ganges on the south, and to Ronti 
and Bansdih on tho north-west. The main sit** is huilr on tho 
north side of tho Ballia and I level gun j road, and < (insists oi little 
more than a congeries of mud houses, with u few more substantial 
structures. The site covers about 101 acres and is traversed by 
a good street from east to west and by the now road to the rail- 
way station running north and south through the town. The 
population of the place roso from 0,177 in 1853 to (3,700 in 186**5, 
to 7,102 in 1872 and to 9,1G0 in 1881. Tt dropped at the follow- 
ing census to 8,479, while in 1901 Bairia contained 8,005 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 1,1 19 wore Musalmans. The prevailing castes aro 
Koeris and Rajputs. The latter are mainly of tho lohatamia clan, 
and their ancestors at the permanent settlements wore tho solo 
owners of the place. It has since passed out of tliuir possession, 
together with the rest of their estates. One-sixth is hold by tho 
Mabarani of Dumraon, one-fourth by tho Bhuinhi$r Pandes, w r ho 
are the principal residents and wore formerly agents to Dumraon, 
and the rest by a Mahajan of Saram The total area of the manza 
of Bairia is 2,346 acres and the revenue demand Rs. 3,489. 

The town does not figure in history, and is said to have 
grown out of a more hamlet founded by and named after one 
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Bairi of the” Bind caste. It acquired importance gradually as a 
market, and also from its comparatively secure position. There 
is but little import trade, but the exports are considerable, chiefly 
in the shape of sugar and coarse cloth. The former is now, 
however, of little importance, only two refineries remaining out 
of twenty that existed a few yi ars ago. No fewer than 300 looms 
are at work, belonging to the Julahas of the place, and the cotton 
fabrics go for the most part to Rower Bengal. Shoes arc made 
by the Chamars and exported to Chapra, Ghazipur, Buxar and 
other places, while large numbers are sold in the sui rounding 
villages. The town derives its supplies of gram, piece-goods and 
other necessaries from the large bazar of Kaniganj, owned by the 
Dumraon estato and situated in the village of Kotwa, two milts 
to the north, this market being the dm f trade centre for the whole 
pargana. In Bairia markets aro held in the 1 a/ar four dajs in 
each week. The public institutions of the town include the 
police-station, with a good masonry building, the post-oflicc, a 
cattle-pound, a mud-built sarai and a middle vernacular school, 
housed in a substantial building. The largest edifice in Bairia 
is the house of the Panties, standing on a raised foundation, 
which renders it a conspicuous object from every side, though of 
no architectural merit. In Souharsa, a mile to the east, is the 
dispensary known as the Roberts hospital. 

Tho town is subject to the provisions of Act XX of 1S50, 
which has been in force since 1673. There w r tro 1,300 bouses in 
the place in 1006, and of these 003 were assessed to taxation. 
Tho average income from the house-tax for thi preceding throe 
years was Rs. 1,165, which gavo an incidence of lie. 1-2-10 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. The total 
receipts from all sources, including the opening balance, was 
lis. 1,422 for the same period, and the expenditure Ks. 1,166. 
The principal items wore Ra, 64^ for tho upkeep of tho local 
police force, Rs. 186 for the maintenance of the consorvancy 
staff, and Rs. 148 for local public improvements. 

BALLIA, Pargana and Tahsil Ballia. 

The place which gives its name to tho district is a fair-sized 
town lying on the banks of the Ganges in 25° 44' N.and 84° 10' E., 

1 1a 
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at a distance of 42 miles east from Ghazipur, 21 mile* from Basra 
and ten miles from Bansdih. Metalled roads connect it with 
Ghazipur and the two other tuhsils of this district, and also with 
Hannmanganj on the road to Sikamlarpur; while unmctalled 
roads run north-east to Sahatsvar, and east to llaldi and Bailia. 
The branch line of the Bengal and North-Western Kailway from 
. Benares and Ghazipur to ( hand l)iaia passes to the north of the 
town, with a branch leading to Alan on the noith-west : piior 
to its construction the nearest station was at Duimaon on tho 
Kasfc Indian Bailway, 13 miles to tho south, and only a ecssiMo 
by means of a feriy ovei tho (hinges and a \ c i y IndiitVn nt ioud, 
whi h is generally impassable for wheeled tiaffij during the 
rains. 

The population of Ballia as enurm rated on different o asions 
has exhibited great fluctuations dining the past fi ft y \ears; but 
the figures are almost useless for the purposes of comparison, as 
the Area has varied so gn atly with tho ehangi s both of 1 In Gang* s 
and of the municipal boundaries. In 1853 the number of 
inhabitants w r as 8,288, and this rose to 10,82Uin 18(»5, but fell in 
1872 to 8,521. hi 18 s *! tho population residing within mu nbipol 
limits was 15,320 and ton ycais later it w r as 10, >72. At the last 
census of 1901 tin* placv contained 15,27S persons, of whom 7 ,(>00 
were fi males. Oassifhd by religions, then w r oro 12,071 Hindus, 
2,9 >1 Musalmans, 5 ( Inislians an 1 *258 others, chiefly Sikhs and 
Ar}as. Since the census the area has been further extended, 
resulting in an in *r< ase of the population; but the dominant 
fa *tor is the Ganges, which has played so impfntant a part in the 
annals of tho town. 

The origin of tho name has long been a matter of dispute. 
The lo al derivation is from Balmik or Valmiki, the celebrated 
Hindu popt, whose residence hero w r as commemorated, it is said, 
by a shrine which has long been washed away. It is, however, 
equally probable that the word merely moans sandy, and in that 
case the parable of tho house built on tho sand might be quoted 
with much aptitude. The pla^e is doubtless of great antiquity, as 
tho many legends bear witness, and some have identified Ballia with 
the site of the Buddhist temple of tho Vast Solitude, mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrims* The confluence of the Ganges with the 
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Sarju gave it peculiar sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and made 
it the scene of great assemblages which arc maintained to this day 
in the form of the Dadri fair. At one time the noted ascetic 
Bhirug, a son of Brahma, dwelt here, and his temple, known as 
Bhirugasram, marked the holy spot till it was carried away by 
the river. Tho existing shrine is the third at least of that name, 
and stands further inland than its predecessors, near the Dharma- 
vanya tank, an ancient excavation where thousands of Rishis are 
said to have performed their yog<i. It would seem that the earliest 
temple marked a former confluence to the south-east of the town, 
whoreas now tho waters of the two rivers unite near Bansthana 
some distance to the west of Ballia ; but the fair continues to be 
held a" near as possible to the old site, on the sandy stretches by 
tho rivor. Some ajcount of the gathering has already been given 
in Chapter II. 

It appears that formerly the Ganges flow* d at a considerable 
distance to the south of its prt sent course. There is a long j/al 
near Bhojpur, a few miles from Dumraon, and fully ten miles 
south of Ballia, which evidently marks tho course taken by the 
main stream long ago. Bhojpur too stand** on a high cliff that 
qlearly represents the old tioo i hank, and similar traces of a former 
but later course oxist at Nia/ipur five mile*, south of Ballia; 
while between these two places is a wide expanse of *aud indi- 
cating more re *ent ravages on tho part of the stream. In 1849 
at any rate the town of Ballia was at a safe distance from the 
riv« r, tho main site standing on laud which is now on tho Shahabad 
side. The Katehar whi *h Hows along tho western outskiits 

of tho town, then joined the Knrju, the latter falling into the 
Ganges some miles to the soulh-oast ; whereas now the junction is 
two miles or more to tho west, and tho Kutoluu flows directly into 
tho (jiangos. Tho old town was a little place on the north bank 
of tho Sarju or Tons, and stood n the lands of Tajpur, Turk 
Ballia, Bijaipur and Qu/ipur, which gave their names to the four 
mukallas . It was first seriously threatened about 1873, and in 
the ensuing four years all the better portion was swept away, 
in spite of the efforts made to control the current. By 1877 the 
stream had advanced within 500 yards of the tahsil buildings 
and tho district courts, but in .that year the movement was 
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checked and no further action seemed imminent, l*he English 
school, the dispensary and the old mosque had been destroyed, 
and now sites for the school and hospital wore selected to tho 
north of the now town. No vestige of old Ballia now remains, 
and even the villages on which it stood have disappeared, save 
for small fragments of Bijaipur and Baukata, a hamlet of Qazipnr. 
The result of this erosion was a general migration of the inhabit- 
ants northwards, so that a now tovyn sprang up at a safer distance 
from the river. It was built in tho shape of a quadrangle, with 
tho longor side resting on the Bairia road, which was lined with 
houses for a length of nearly two miles. In tho middle of the 
town is a handsome masonry bazar of a circular form known as 
Robortsganj. This gave its name to a mnhctlla of tho new town, 
the others being Satiwara, Ilhirugasram and Makhdumhi, the 
last being called after a Musalman saint named Makhdum hhoh 
who is said to have been tho first settler. 

Before long this now town also began tc be threatened by 
tho continued tendency tow ards a more northerly course on tho part 
of the Ganges. Between 1883 and 1885) erosion was gradual, but 
the bank had recoded by 381 foot ; and from that time tho process 
became more rapid, 135 feet going in 18510, and in tho next throe 
years 1,000 feet wore washed away. Tho tahsil buildings woro 
carried away, and the destruction of the district offices, which 
stood near the junction of the Bairia and Hanumangtmj roals, 
seemed imminent. It was thou resolved to move the headquarters 
from Ballia to a safer situation, and eventually Korantadih W’as 
selected : the courts and offices wore dismantled, and tho transfer 
took place on tho 8th of April 1894. This movo w as, however, of 
a partial nature only. The tahsil and thomunsif # s court remained 
at Ballia, being located in the collector’s house • the dispensary 
and high school were undisturbed ; and a joint magistrate continued 
in residence here for the public convenience of the district generally, 
os the now headquarters lay in tho extreme sou|h-westem corner 
of the tract. As early as 1895 it was noticed thp»t new alluvium 
was forming at Taranpur to the west, and jthis indicated a 
tendency on the part of the river to shift to the opposite side/ but 
for a time nothing was done, as the main stream still flowed 
immediately under the town. In 1896 it was found that the old 
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eutcherry was yet untouched, and the question of restoring Ballia 
to its former position was once more considered. It appeared 
that the existence of a kankar reef at the present junction of the 
Katehar nala and Ganges was a sufficient safeguard against much 
further erosion, and was likely to turn the river more towards 
Sheopurdiar than against Ballia. A new site for the civil 
station was selected to the north of the railway, and in 1897 
an area of some 240 acres wrs taken up for the purpose. The 
buildings wore for the most part completed by the beginning 
of 1901, and the headquarters were moved again to Ballia on the 
25th of March in that year. For a time the Ganges remained com- 
paratively stable, but in 1904 further erosion became imminent, 
and a large section of the population was compelled to abandon 
their homes. In order to provide acrommo lation a fresh site was 
chosen immediately to the south of the railway station, comprising 
123 acres in the villages of Bishunpur, Jagdispur, Bidua, Medua 
and Middhi. A rectangular chauk \ as built in the centre, and 
a road was made to connect it with the station on the north and 
with Kohortsganj on the south. Several other roads, intended to 
serve as main arteries of traffic for the new town, and connected 
Ayith each other by cross roads, radiate from the central chauk; 
ill the middle of the latter is a well, surrounded y an enclosed 
space, intersected by pathways. A system of drainage is being 
carried 6ut, and trees havo been planted alo^g all the roads. 
The arra has been divided up into sites, which are regularly 
leased for building purposes. The place has as yet a somewhat 
empty appearance ; though numerous sites have been taken up, 
and houses have been built or are being built in fair numbers, 
the town as a whole is far from densely populated, and there are 
many spaces still awaiting occupation. 

The civil station extends northwards from the railway, 
along which are the quarters of tta railway staff, on either side 
of the Hanumanganj road. To the south are the opium bungalow 
abd the old cemetery and opposite them aro the sessions house 
and the municipal and district board’s offices. North of the 
latter stand the engineer’s office and the courts aud treasury ; 
while to the west of the road are the residences of the collector, 
joint magistrate and superintendent of police, as well as the 
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club. The station, which is surrounded by a good road, also 
contains the tahsil buildings, the munsiPs court, and residences 
for the chief subordinate officials. 

The other public buildings are for the most part along the 
Hanumanganj road south of the railway. They compriso the 
inspection bungalow, the dispensary, the police hospital, the post- 
office, the polico Hues, jail and the Kotwali police-station, and 
the old collector’s bungalow, no\y occupied by the civil surgeon. 
Land on both sides of this road has been acquired by tho muni- 
cipality, to prevent tho growth of undesirable ba/ars and 
In addition to the high school which remains on its old site, 
there are seven aided schools, and two Sanskiit palhvhulos, as 
Well as the taksdi vernacular middle school. 

Tho trade and manufactures of Ball i a arcoflitth import auco. 
The latter consist mainly of coarse cloth, tui md out hy al out forty 
looms, sugar, saltpetre, iion and brass utensils. Sugar is < olio ‘ted 
from Iho neighbouring villages, and expoi ted to Agia, Calcutta 
and elsewhere, while other exports include yin and oilseeds. The 
chief imports are rice, which comes in lurgfl quantities from 
Gorakhpur and Lower Jkngal, and cloth fiom Calcutta ami 
Ghazipur. Tho Padri fail, already mentioned, ivS th«* s-oiic of 
great commorcial acthity, and largclj conti ibutes tow aids tho 
prosperity of the town. 

Pallia was in lSGO brought under tho operations of Act XX 
of 185G, but in November 1871 it was raised to the status of a 
municipality. Its affairs are managed by a board of ton 
members, including the magistrate as ehairmftm Tho income is 
derivod mainly from a tax a *cording to circumstance and property, 
this being largely supplemental Ivy the surplus proceeds from the 
Padri fair. The details of income and expend ittiro for ea h year 
since 1890- w'ill be found in tho appendix. 41 < In addition to 
tho muhallas mentioned above, tho imminpal o|*ea includes the 
villages of Bijaipur, Tola Guru Narajan, Chandanpur, Wazira- 
pur, Mouimath, Naupah, Bidua, Ilarpur and its hamlets 
known as Qazipura, Tola Lachhmi Prasad and Chhapra Bailor 
Khan, Ilamaipur, Puchhohra, Kanspur, Middhi, Bishnipur, Jagdis- 
pur, Neori Yarpur, Bam pur Udaibhan, Harpnr Chandrabhan, 
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Madhopur, and the hamlet of Chhapra Basanfc Pando. Many of 
those villages were added when the new civil station was built, 
while on the other hand many, such as Bijaipur and Wazirapur, 
have boon extensively diiuviated. 

BALLIA Pargana, Tahsll Bai^ua. 

This is the central pargana of the headquarters tahsil, and 
the largest of the four that make up that subdivision. It is 
bounded on the west by Kopa hit Hast and for a short distance 
by Garha, on the north by pargana Ivharid of the Bansdih tahsil, 
on tho oast by Iloaba, and on the south by the Ganges, l>eyond 
which lies tho Shahabad district of Bengal. In shape it resembles 
a recMi.jJ'* with an extremely irregular southern boundary. The 
Gauge-) at present Hows along its borders with two great bends 
northwards, leaving a deep and broad promontory in between, 
extending some miles south of tho village of Jauhi. Tho 
periodical variations in the course of the river are extraordinarily 
great, so that the total area varies from time to time to a 
considerable extent , though loss in one place is usually compensated 
by gain in another. In 1 ‘ >00 it amounted to 110,581 acres or 182 
squaro miles, while for thj pivjoding five years tho figure was 
1 It), 84 1 acres, and in 1881 tho return-* showed a i jial of 178*9 
square mil a. 

Tho pargana is the most densely populated and at tho same 
time the most fertile in I he d istrict. The greater portion resembles 
l)oaba, and is composod of more or less recent alluvium, the 
surface being nearly level, though in most eases the bank of tho 
Gauges is somewhat higher than tho laud in the interior. Tho 
result of this is illustrated by the periodical flooding which occurs 
in taluga Sor, and which is due not only t* tho fact that tho 
jhds when swollen by the rains have no longer a natural outlet, 
but also to the overflow from the river which inundates tho 
depression. Another instance is afforded by tho Katehar, which 
normally carries off tho surplus waters of tho Suraha Tal, flowing 
from north to south and joining tho Ganges a little west of Ballia 
town. When tho great river is in Hood, however, its waters 
pour into tho channels of the ICatchar, submerging the country 
on its banks, and contributing a greater volume to the Suraha 
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Tal than ia received by the lake in the form of drainage from 
the surrounding country. The Sarju on the other hand ia not 
liable to such action; it flows down from the upland tract in 
a deep bed, traversing the extreme south-western corner of the 
pargana, and at present uniting with the Ganges near Bansthana, 
some three miles west of Ballia. While a considerable propor- 
• tion of the pargana is subject to annual inundation and the 
consequent changes of boundary and configuration, the northern 
and western parts nro higher and comparatively freo from floods. 
The tract adjoining pargana Kopachit properly belongs to the 
uplands of the district, while to the east of the Suraha Tal there 
is a small block forming a continuation of the upland portion 
of Khand. Between these uplands and the rivor bank the 
country is eompurativly ancient alluvium, although this fact does 
not necessarily protect it from the Ganges, which washed away 
the old town of Ballia and obliterated its site which had l>een 
inhabited for centuries. Tho soil of the pargana is for the most 
part a fertile and consistent loam, while on tho higher ground it 
is lighter, and in tho depressions it stiffens into n strong clav. 
Along the Ganges there are several stretchos of'sand, sometimes 
covered with course grass and tamarisk, but as a rule the deposit 
left by the river is of a very rich desoi iption. 

The excellence of the pargana is shown by the high general 
state of development. For the five yt ars ending in 19(H) tho 
average area under cultivation was 80,07 2 aeres or 71 per cent, 
of the whole pargana, a proportion which is only exceeded in 
Garha and Kopachit East. The cultuiablo avea averages 11,058 
acres or 10-3 per cent., but from this there should properly be 
made a deduction of 3,837 acres of groves and some 2,500 acres 
of new fallow ; this loaves a very small proportion available for 
fresh cultivation, and mu:h of this even is of littje valuo, oxcept 
perhaps as grazing land. The barren area comprises 38,313 
acres, of which 6,099 acres are under water jjuid 5,120 acres 
occupied by roads, railways, village sites and buildings. There 
is but little irrigation, for littlo is ordinarily required, except in 
the upland traot and in the case of garden ertops, which are 
watered from both masonry and small temporary wells, Tho 
average area irrigated is 13*8 per cent, of tho cultivation, and 
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almost the whole of this is supplied from wells, the number of 
which could be largely increased in time of drought. As in 
Do&ba, the rabi is by far the more important harvest, owing to 
the annual floods; the average area sown is 66,377 acres in the 
rabi and 47,291 acres in the kharif, The chief staples grown in 
the former are wheat, whi jh aloMe and in combination occupies 
23*3 per cent, of the area; barley, 22*6 per corn.; gram, either 
sown alone or with barley, 29T percent. ; and peas h 12T per cent. 
There is a fair amount of opium cultivation, which covers on an 
average 400 acres. Jn the kharif maize predominates, constitut- 
ing 38*2 per cent, of the harvest, and after this come rice with 
14*2 per cont., kodon with 1 1*7 p« r cent, and sugarcane wiih G*2 
per cent., the rest consisting mainly in arhar and bajra. The 
douhle-croppod area is unusually largo, averaging 33 per cent, 
of the not cultivation, this figure being only exceed^ in JDoaba 
and Uarha, in either of which very similar conditions prevail. 

Among the cultivators Brahmans and Rajputs preponderate, 
and next come Ahirs, Koeiis, Kalmrs, Bhuinhars and Cham are. 
The higher castes usuaUy employ lured labour, but on the whole 
the standard of hu-b&nlry is superior to that of any other 
pargana, and both proprietors and tenants are for the most part in 
prosperous circumstances. At the present time 2:' per cent, of 
the land is included in proprietary cultivation, eiih r as so* or 
khudkasht ; 38 per cont. i* h Id by tenants at fixed rates, 28 per 
cent, by occupancy tenants, and only nine per cent, by tenants- 
at-wili, the remainder being rout -free. As mu Ai as 25 per cent, 
is sublet, chiefly in the proprietary and fixed rate areas. There 
arc no separato returns for yanwadluhirs, who are very numer- 
ous in this pargana, and though in former days tlmy were 
classed as occupancy tenants, they more closely ivsemble zamin - 
dars; some account of this tenure has ahvaly been given in 
chapter III. A largo number of the uants are also zamindars, 
their proprietary holdings being either in other villages or in 
other parts of the same village. The average rent-rate for sub- 
tenants is now Rs. 12-12-3 per aero, this figure beiug only 
exceeded in Doaba. Tenants at fixed rates pay Rs. 4-1-10, 
occupancy tenants Rs. 4-12-9, ancl tonants-at-will Rs. 5-7-9 per 
acre. 
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The rovenuo demand in 1906 is shown in the appendix.* 
It then amounted to Rs. 1,53,413, to which may be added 
Rs. 14,516 on account of acreage rate and Rs. 2,449 for other 
cesses. Thero are altogether 394 villages divided at present into 
1,193 mahals , of Mhieh all save two aro permanently settled. 
The prevailing form of tenure is joint zamindari , which occurs 
in 722 mahals, while of tta rest singlo zamindari is found in 
241, perfect pattidari in 95, imperfect pattidari in 123, and 
bhaiyachara in ton mahals. Of the various proprietary castes 
Rajputs own 72 per cent, of the land; Brahmans 11*5 per cent.; 
Bhuinhars seven percent.; Kay asths 1*7 per cent. ; Musalmans one 
per cent.; and othor Hindus the remainder. The chief landowners 
include the Maharani of Dumraon, the Maharaja of Viziauagram, 
the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai of Benares, and the Bama family 
of Hanumanganj and Ballia. 

In the same connection somo mention may bo made of the 
various subdivisions of the pargnna and thoir owners. These 
subdivisions aro hero known as talu*]<fs and are of very varying 
size and value. In former da} s almost all tho land belongod to the 
Hayobans, at tho heal of whom was tho Raja of Haldi, but with 
a few exceptions their possi ssions have passed into other hands 
and the Raja himself now has no land in tho pargana. The 
Haldi taluqa of 21 villages is now owned by tho Dumraon estate, 
as also aro tho 23 villages of Karnai, the nine village s of Gaighat, 
tho 1G villages of Dighar, and tho greater portion of Bigahi, as 
woll as shares in soveral others. The Son wan i tabiqa, compris- 
ing 9,961 acres revenue-free, is held by tho Maharaja of Vizia- 
nagram, w r ho purchased from the Musalman family, of which an 
account has been given in chapter III. Tho large alluvial taluqa 
of Sheopurdi&r belongs to Ujjain Rajputs who are connected 
with the Dumraon family. Zirabasti, formerly hold by Hayo- 
bans, is now tho proporty of the Hanumangan| maha jam, who 
have also acquired most of Gopalpur, another ^ Hayobans estate 
of five villages. The Hayobans still retain the greater portion 
of Takarsand, nine villages; Jamuan, 15 villages; and the seven 
villages of Ropura, though Kayasths and Kalwars have pur- 
chased an important share in Jamuan. Durjanpur, an estate of 
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27 villages, was settled with Hayobans, and was afterwards sold, 
the present proprietors being Brahmans, Rajputs of different 
clans, Bhuiuhars and Kayasths. The taluq'is of Sor and Rohua- 
pur&9 wore in old days the property of Km wars, and are now 
mainly owned by Munshi Ma Iho Lai. The Kin wars retain 
Chliata, a rich estate of G2 villages. The Basantpur taluqa 
of five villages, important from the fact of its including the 
Suraha Tal, is owned by Donwar Rajputs, who also possess the 
Middha Dumri talwja of 13 villages. Of the remaining taluqa s*, 
Thamhanpura, which is composed of four villages, belongs 
mainly to a large community of Brahmans; Janari, also of four 
villages, was sold by tho Raja of Haldi and is now hold by 
Kalwars and others; and Axndari, seven villages, is the property 
of Sheikhs, vhosc ancestors obtained tho permanent settlement. 

At the census of lb72 tho pargana bad a population of 
152,045, but this was probably incorrect, as in 1S£>1 the total had 
risen to 197,701. Ten years later there was a further increase to 
201,570, but sinco that time it has romainod stationary, the 
number of inhabitants in 1901 being 200,124, of whom ISO, 014 
were Hindus, 13/V29 Musalmans and 2S1 of other religions. 
The only town in tho pargana is that of Ballia itself, but there 
are mauy villagos with largo populations. Among the most 
prominent of those are lfaldi, Sheopurdiar, Bhalsand, Janlu, 
Chhata, Basantpur, Xagwa, Kainai and Ilanumanganj, each of 
which forms tho subject of a separate article. Means of commu- 
nication are afforded both by the railway and by numerous roads. 
The formei enters the pargana near Phephna, and after roaching 
Ballia turns north-east to Gharauli, near whuh is the Bansdih 
Road station, thence continuing towards Sahatwar. Metalled 
roads run from Ballia to Ghazipur and Bansdih, a branch from the 
former leading to Rasra, while the road to Sikandarpur is nn tailed 
as far as Hanumanganj. Of the unr totalled roads the chief are 
those leading from Ballia to Ilaldi and Bairia, to Sahatwar and 
Reoti, and to Jauhi, while another connects Haldi with Sahatwar. 

The history of tho pargana is mainly that of the district as 
a whole. Tho aboriginal Chorus are said to have l>eon ousted by 
tho Ilayobans and other Rajputs, who held tho tract under tho 
Raja of Haldi till the latter w f as ejected by Balwant Singh of 
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Benares in 1760. The management was then entrusted to an 
ayuil, ami at the permanent settlement about 16,000 acres were 
given to the Raja of Haldi and the remainder settled with the 
village headmen or m%iqaddam$. Although it was expressly laid 
down that these muqacldami tenures should be considered equally 
permanent and liable to the eamo conditions as thoso of camin- 
dar$y a general belief prevailed up to '1*840 that they were of a 
somewhat different nature; but ip the revision of that year even 
the nominal distinction was dropped, and the Raja of flaldi 
was compelled to abandon any hopes he might have retained of 
regaining his old position in the pargana. 

BALLTA Tahsil. 

This is the southern subdivision of the district, being made 
up of the four parganas of Ballia, Doaba, Kopa*hit East, and 
Garha, oaeh of which forms the subject of a separate article. It 
is of very irregular shape, being a long am l narrow stretch of 
country, except in the extreme west, where it broaleus out to a 
width of some 26 miles, while to the east, the hr^aUh from north 
to south is barely three mil os ; the oxtn mo length from east to wvst 
is about 42 miles. The tahsil is bounded on the north by 
Ransdih, on the east by the (Ihagra, which separates it from the 
Saran district, on tho west by pargana Kopachit west and the 
Muhammadabad tahsil of Ghazipur, au<i on the south by tho 
Ganges, beyond which lies tho district of Shahabad. In conso- 
quencc of the vagaries of the latter river the area is at all times 
liable to change, though the net variation is comparatively small, 
losses in one direction being usually compensated by additions 
elsewhere. Tho total area taking the average for tho five years 
ending in 1006 w as 28o,S75 acres or 446*7 square miles, of which 
207,644 acres were cultivated, the proportion ranging from 65*3 
per cent, in Doaba to no loss than 82-7 per coni, in Garha, tho 
latter figure lacing exceeded in no othor portion* of the district. 

The whole of pargana Doaba and the greater part of Ballia 
and Garha are included in the alluvial tract pi the Ganges, 
while Kopaehit East and a narrow stretch of country in the west 
and north of Ballia belong to the upland formation. The 
drainage of tho latter is effected by tho Sarju, and its tributaries 
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the Manga? and tho Budhi, while further east, it falls into the 
great lake known as the Surah a Tal. The overflow from this 
lake passes into the Ganges by the Katehar, though in times of 
flood the action is frequently reversed. There is a tract with 
defective drainage in pargana Ba Ilia, of which mention has 
been made in chapter I. As a whole, the tuhsil is tho most 
fertile in the district, and in spite of the inundations of the Ganges 
it is less liable to deterioration than other parts. 

For administrative purposes it forms a subdivision in tho 
charge of a full-powered officer on. the distri.-t staff. Thero is a 
tahsildar with headquarters at Ballia, while at the present time 
llabu Pad am Deo Narayan Singh of P>airia is an honorary 
magistrate of the third class for the Bairia and lleoti police 
circles, and Balm Bnjendra Part ah Naniyan Singh has similar 
powers in fh«v<> Ilaldi. Tho civil jiuisdi -tjon in the pargana of 
Pallia ami Doal a is in duded in that of the Pallia munsif, while 
]>argana Garha belongs to the munsif of Muharamadalmd in 
Ghazipnr, and TCopachit l ast to tho munsif of Basra. Under 
the present arrangements tlvre are police-stations at Pallia, 
Ifaldi, Bairia, Garwar and Koranladih, but under the new scheme 
several modifications arc likely to bo introduced, tho Haldi station 
being abolished and the circle divided between those of Pallia, 
Reoti and Bairia ; while that of Korantadih will be moved to 
Narhi and an outpost left in its place; and the tw o outposts at 
Phophna and at Tola Sin an in pargana Poaha ’' ill bo retained. 

When tho census of 1881 was talo n tho tahsil had not 
yet assumed its present form, for the Garha pargana was still 
included in tho Ghadpur district. The approximate figure for 
the existing area at that enumeration was 383,5^3, though this 
does not take into account a few detached villages subsequently 
added. In 1801 tho tatosil contained 400,15 1 inhabitants, and 
this had dropped at the following census to 405,023, of whom 
215,528 were females. Classified according to religions, there 
wore 882,204 Hindus, 23,101 Musalmans, 273 Sikhs, 27 Chris- 
tians, 15 Aryas ami three Jaius. Among the various Hindu 
castes Brahmaus take the lead with 61,703 representatives, and 
thou como Kajputs, 52,010. Tho latter belong to a great variety 
of clans, among the most prominent of whiuh are the Hayobons, 
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Karcholia, Kausik, Gautam, Bais, Chandol and Bison. Next 
come Ahirs, 44,247 ; Chamars, 28,845; Koeris, 25,27(3; Bhuin- 
hars, 21,532, chiefly in pargana Garha ; and Banias, 18,341, 
two-thirds of them belonging to the Kandu subdivision. Tho 
majority of the Musalmans belong to tho Julaha caste, of whom 
there wero 14,225. Tho tahsil is mainly agricultural, and 
according to the census returns 07 per cent of the people were 
directly dependent on cultivation, r whilo another nine per cent, 
were employed as general labourers. Tho chief industries, 
other than those connected with the supply of food and drink, 
are cotton weaving, and the manufacture of oil, sugar, saltpetre 
and metal vessels. Tho chief towns of the tahsil are Ballia, Bairia 
and Baragaon. Apart from these there aro man v In rgo villagi s, t o 
which reference will be found in the various pargana articles. 

Means of communication have boon immoicolj improved 
by the introduction of the railway. The tahsil is servo* l not 
only by the line from Mau in Azamgarh to ('hand Diaru on 
tho Ghagra, connocted by a ferry with Rovelganj in Saiun, 
but also by tho branch from Phephna to (Jhadpur. On the 
former there are stations at Phephna, Ballia, Bansdih Road, 
Suremanpur and *Chand Diara, and on tho latter at ( hit 
Firozpur or Baragaon. The chief metalled road is tliat leading 
from Ballia to Korantadih and Ghazipur, with its branches to 
Rasra and Baragaon. The others include the station road* of 
Ballia and those leading to Bansdih and Ilanumanganj, the 
latter being a portiou of tho road conno *ting Ballia with Sikan- 
darpur. The position of tho unmetalled loads, which are very 
numerous, will be seen by a refeience to tho map. Tho river 
is still used to some extent as a highway, tho steamers plying 
between Buxar and Digha-ghat calling daily at Ballia and at 
Nauranga near Haldi. There are many # fcrries overt tho Ganges 
giving acecss to the Shahabad district, and a list of khvm will bo 
found in the appendix. There, too, lists are given showing tho 
schools, post-offices/markets and fairs of the tahsil* 

BANSDIH, Pargana Kharip, Tahsil BanSdih. 

The headquarters of the tahsil arc located in a small town 
standing in 26® 63' north latitude and 84° 14' east longitude. 
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at a distance of eleven miles north from Ballia, with which 
it is connected by a metalled road. The Bansdih Road station 
on the railway is some five n ilos distant, being connected by a 
short metalled branch with that from Bansdih to Ballia. Other 
roads run south-east to Sahatwar, Rcoti and Bairia, north-west 
to Sikandarpur and Turtipar, and east to Sukhpura and Garwar. 
The town is morely a large village clustering round several 
artificial mounds or garhi^, on which stand the more pretentious 
houses of the leading z<rm\ndars . Most of tho houses are built 
on raisjd sites, owing to the low level of the surrounding country. 
The effect is to make tho place conspicuous from a distance, and 
the neighbourhood is rendered picturesque by the numerous 
groves and tanks. Its internal aspect is, however, impaired by 
the many unsightly pits and excavations, the presence of many 
ruined raud houses, and tin* absence of any regular street. 

Little is known of its earl}’ history, though tradition states 
that it lay in the heait of the Ohoru c amtrv. There are no 
rornains attributed to this 7 ace in Bans l ill itself, but the ruius of 
tho fort hold by their last Raja are pointed uut in the neighbouring 
and now almost deserted village' of Peorhi. The Oherus were 
displaced by the Xaraulia or Xar&uni Rajputs, whoso descendants 
still own much of the surrounding country. In 1841 they were 
describod by Mr. Raikcs as the most influential triU of Rajputs in 
the district, but soon afterwards they began to suffer from tho 
efforts of their extravagance and litigation, with tho result that 
a considerable portion of their property has been sold, and 
though they are still the principal residents of the place, they are 
in comparatively reduced circumstances. The showy mansions 
of their forefathers are mostly in ruins, and form an eloquent 
contrast to the mud-built houses occupied by tho families of tho 
present generation. Tho purchasers were the descendants of 
Deokinandau Singh, tho famous Bhv’nhar tahsildar : though tho 
membors of this family generally roside in Benares, the town of 
Bansdih has always been thoir country residence and the head- 
quarters of their large estate. They own part of tho lands of Bans- 
dih itself, which cover 1,101 acres and are assessed at Rs. 2,309. 

The population of tho town in 1853 was 7,G20 souls, but this 
dropped to 6,247 in 18G5, rising again to 7,319 in 1872, and to 
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9,617 in 1881. Ton years later a further decline was observed, 
the total being 9,447, but at the last census in 1901 Bansdih 
contained 10,024 inhabitants, of whom 9,249 were Hindus, 744 
Musalmaus and 31 of other religions, chiefly Sikhs and Aryas. 
The place has little trade, and the markets hold twice a week in 
the bazar are of purely local importance. There is one sugar 
refinery and throe factories for the manufacture of saltpetre, while 
the weavers turn out small quantities of country cloth. As a 
trade centre tho town is overshadowed both by Maniar aud 
Sahatw'ar, which are far more favouiably situated. It was not 
till the 10th of Apni 1882 that Bansdih became tho headquarters 
of a separato tahsil. Th<* courts aud offi *os were at first Jo Iged 
in a temporary building, the present two-sloi»jed structure 
having attained completion in 1887. Other public institutions 
include a first-class police-station, a post-ofueo, a* present accom- 
modated in a hi led house. a cattle-pound, a uell-atfendo l mid- 
dle v^rha *ular school and a drs pons ary. The last is under 
the management of the district hoard, and was built by public 
subscription: if btars the mum of the Mahaiaui Sauinmai dis- 
pensary jii honour of tho Maharani of Qusim lhv/Sr, who conti i- 
buted tho sum of Its. 8,000 low aids the ' out of cie lion. 

Bansdih is administered under the provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and also of Act XX of 1850, tho latloi having been in 
force since 1873. There wore 1,982 houses in th * town in 19%, 
and of these about 580 were asscssc d to taxation: formerly tho 
number w T as very much gi eater, but m that >ear a change of 
policy W'as introduced, whereby tho poorer houses were exempt cal. 
The average income from the hnuse-tax for th three pr<**oding 
years wat> Its. 1,205, giving an incidence of lie. 1-1*9 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population The total receipts 
for the same period, including the opening balance, averaged 
Rs. 1,950, aud4he expenditure Its, 1,770; the ma|n items being 
Rs. 750 for the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 258 £or the conser- 
vancy staff and Rs. 005 for local public improvements. 

BANSDIH Tahsil. 

This tahsil lies along tho northern boundary 6f the district, 
the Ghagra river washing its borders for the entire length on the 
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north and separating it from the districts of Gorakhpur and 
Saran. The tract is roughly triangular in shape, tapering away 
to a point in the extreme east. To the south lies the Baliia tahsil, 
while that of Basra marches with it on the west. Bansdih is 
made up of the two parganas of Kharid and Sikandarpur East, 
each of which will be separately described. It had in 1906 a 
total area of 237,858 acres or 87TG square miles; but this 
figure varies from year to yea** with the alterations in the course 
of the Ghagra, which sometimes swallows large stretches of the 
alluvial soil on its banks and tiansfors them to the opposite sido, 
while on other occasions the action is reversed, strips of jqow 
deposit being thrown up on the southern shore The cultivated 
area in the same year was 1G0/J95 acres or 251*5 square milos, 
the average proportion of cultivation to the total area being about 
68 per cent. 

Topographically the tahsil is divided into two distinct tracts, 
the one comprising the alluvial land along the Ghagra, and the 
other the upland oi older formation. The latter extends O' er 
the greater part of Sikandarpur East and the western and south- 
ern portions of Kharid. It is drained by several small water- 
courses running from west to east and falling into the Ghagia or 
its back-waters, or else into the great Suraha Tal to the south- 
west of Bansdih. The low alluvium h cut up by numerous 
channels, of which the Tcmgraha alone has a perennial flow. In 
many instances the abandoned river beds have become silted up, 
and this has resulted m the formation of several laigu lakes, of 
which the most remarkable are those of Mundiari and Eeoti. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district and is in the 
chargo of a full-powered officer. There is a tahsildar with head- 
quarters at Bansdih, and at the present time liabu JBisheswar 
Kunwar of Sahafcwar is an honorary magistrate with third class 
powers within the limits of the Bansdih police circle, while Babu 
Padam Deo Narayan Singh of Bairia has similar power in tho 
Beoti circle, and Maulvi Abul Baka in that of Sikandarpur. 
The civil jurisdiction is divided between the munsife of Baliia 
Kind Basra, the former having Kharid in his chargo and the latter 
Sikandarpur East. Police-stations are maintained at Bansdih, 
Sikandarpur and lieoti. Their circles comprise almost the 
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entire area, though a fow villages of Sikandarpur East aro 
included in the jurisdiction of the Ubhaon and Nagra thxi rut 8 in 
tho Rasra tahsil. 

The first census of this subdivision to be taken aftor the 
constitution of the district was that of 1881, when tho population 
numbered 287,292 souls. Tho total dropped to 281,531 in 1891, 
but at the last onunieration in 1901 the tahsil contained 293,919 
inhabitants, of whom 153,059 weie females. A classification by 
religions showod 274,388 Hindus, 19,102 Musalmans, 42 Sikhs, 
23 Ary as and four Christians. Rajputs are the predominant 
Hindu caste, numbering 37,375; they belong to many different 
clans, of which the most important are the Sengars, Js’araunis, 
Ear wars, Nikumbhs, Bais, Gautams and Raghubansis. Next to 
them come Aliirs, 32,083; Brahmans, 29,910; Koeiis, 23,083; 
Bhars, 21,011 ; Chamars, 18,009; Hamas, 12,097 ; and Bhuinhurs, 
9,029. As elsewhere, Julahas form the bulk of the Musalmau 
population, numbering 10,110, and no other easto or tribe occurs 
in any strength, except perhaps tho Sheikhs, who are fairly numer- 
ous in tho neighbourhood of Sikandaipur. The tahsil resembles 
the rest of the district in being almost wholly agricultural, and 
according to tho census returns G9 per cent, of tho people wero 
directly dependent on agriculture, and an additional six per 
cent, on general labour. There are no manufactures or indus- 
tries of any note, but montion muv bo made of cotton-weaving 
and sugar and saltpetre refining, though neither of the latter 
assumes the same prominence as in other tahsils. Tho trade is. 
however, considerable, and the five towns of Alaniar, Sahutwar, 
Bansdih, lieoti and Sikandarpur aro all commercial centres of 
some note, especially tho first two. 

The northern portions of the tahsil suffer from defective 
means of communication, but it has boon recently proposed to 
construct a branch line of railway giving loceoss to Maniar 
and Sikandarpur. At present the railway only touches tho 
southern confines of Kharid, passing to the South of Sahatwar 
and Reoti, with stations at each place. Tho Bansdih Road station 
lies in the Ballia tahsil, but is connected with Bansdih by a metal- 
led road. The other roads are unmclalled and often of an infe- 
rior description. The chief aro those connecting Sikandarpur 
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with the three tahsil headquarters, that running to Bansdih being 
a portion of the road from Bairiaand Sahatwar to Turtipar and 
JDohri-ghat in the Azamgarh district. The position of the othor 
roads will be seen in the map. The Ghagra is crossed in several 
places by ferries, a list of which may be seen in the appendix. 
T here, too, are given lists of the schools, post-offices, markets and 
fairs of the tahsil. 


BAR AG AON, Parganu Kopaciiit East, Tahsil 

Bat t>ta. 

The town of Baragaon, otherwise) known as Chit Firozpur 
from the name of the two component villages, is situated in 25° 

N, and 84° P K., some ton miles west from IJallia, three miles 
south Med from Phcphna, and about two miles from the Ghazipur 
road, with which it is connoctod by a metalled branch leading 
to the station on tho line of railway from Ghazipur to Phephna. 
Tho same road continues westwards in an unmetallod state to 
Ghazipur, keeping to the south of and parallel to the railway. 
Chit lies to tho north of the line and to the w r cht of tho station, 
close to the right bank uf the Sarju, while Firozpur is to tho 
south, on cither side of the load. The former is the moro densely 
populated, and consists of an irregular assemblage of mud houses 
without regular streets, and traversed only by narrow" and tor- 
tuous lanes. Being of considerable age the site is rais d and 
consequently the drainage towards the Sarju id effective. The 
population of the place numbered 12,281 in 1853, but has since 
declined. In 1881 it was 10,817, and this fell to 10,725 in 1801, 
while at the last census Barugaon contained 9,400 inhabitants, of 
whom 848 were Musalmans, 

Baragaon is the principal residence of the Ivausik Rajputs, 
who hold almost all the pargana of Kopachit south of the Sarju. 
The lands of Chit and Firozpur cover ?84 acres, assessed at Rs. 338, 
and owned by a Kausik community. Their patron saiut isBhikha 
Shah, who holds a position analogous to that of Nath Baba, 
the holy man of the Sengars. His followers have a monastery 
here, and from the road can be seen the tombs of the departed 
leaders of tho sect with their seven domes. Adjoining tho town, 
on either side of the road, are two large tanks. One is of stone 
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masonry throughout, the finest in the district, and was built some 
years ago by a banker named Din Dayal Ram, a Barhai by caste, 
at a cost of more than a lakh of rupees. Bnrgaon possesses a 
post-office, an upper primary school, a cattle-pound and a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week. A considerable fair 
takes place here on the Daschra festival in Kuar, and is attended 
by some 4,000 persons. 

The provisions of the Sanitation Act arc in force in addition 
to those of Act XX of 1856, the latter having boen extended in 
1800 to an area of 07 acres. In 1 'JOG there wore 2,18G houses in 
the town, of which 813 were assessed to taxation, tho number of 
the latter having recently been reduced by exempting many of 
the poorer class. The avorago income from tho house-tax for 
the throe preceding years was Rs. 1,603, giving an incidence 
of Re. 1-9-10 por assessed house and Re. 0-2-6 per head of 
population. Tho total receipts for the same period, including the 
opening balance, averaged Rs. 2,022, and the expenditure Rs. 1,512, 
the chiof items being Rs. 1,080 for tho upkeep of the town police 
force, Rs. 180 for the maintenance of a conservancy staff, and 
Rs. 205 for local public improvements. 

BASANTPUR, Pargana and Tahsil 

Balm A. 

This large and flourishing village is situated on the northern 
borders of the pargana in 25° 49' N. and 8-1 0 S' K., somo two miles 
to tho east of the road from Ballia to Sikamlarpur, and six miles 
north of the district headqmw tors. Tho main eito is built on tho 
we-tern bunk of the Surahu Tal , and the u hole of the produce of 
this lake belongs to the proprietors. Tho population at the last 
cousus numbered 4,229 souls, including 333 Mu sal mans. The 
principal Hindu inhabitants are Ponuar Rajputs who formerly 
held all the Rusantpur taluqa. This was settled in 1790 with 
Kishan (Jhand, the agent of the notorious Deolrinandan Singh, 
but the Domvars took action under Regulation I of 1821 
recovered the greater portion of the estate. They still hold most 
of the village which has an area of 2,530 acres and is assessed at 
Rs. 3,006. Basantpur contains a lower primary school and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. 
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BHADAON Pargana . 

This is the westernmost pargana of the tahsil and district, 
being bounded on the west by Azamgarh, on the south by Ghazi- 
pur and on the north and east by pargana Sikandarpur West, 
which, like Bhadaon, formed part of Azamgarh till the constitution 
of the Ballia district in 1879. It is the smallest of all the par- 
gauas, having a total area of only 8 2,27 5 # ac res or 50*4 square 
miles. 

The pargana lies wholly in the upland portion of the district 
ami in its general appearance is a level plain, chiefly characterised 
by a defective drainage system ; the land sloping imperceptibly 
from the north to the south to wan Is the river Sarju, uhich for a 
very short distance touches the southern boundary. Along the 
northern border runs the irregular chain of swamps known 
as the Basnahi, which pasbos into pargana Sikaudarpur near 
itatanpura. A second ill-defined depn ssion originates in the centre 
of the pargana, passing southw ards in a Mieces&iou of jhds, of which 
the largest is that at Itaura, to ioin the Saiju. In wet years 
considerable damage is done by flooding, and the effect of satura- 
tion is apparent from the pi\ *enen of large tracts of barren iwar, 
(lay is the prevalent soil, but in th ■ more raised portions it 
changes into a light loam of considerable foitilitv The pargana 
is mainly dependent on rice, and to a larger event than any 
other is liable to suffer from an ea 1\ cessation of the monsoon. 

The avorago cultivated area for the live years ending in 1906 
was 18,600 acres or 57*S per e ut. of the whole pargana. This is 
the lowest proportion in the distil 4, and is solely duo to the 
prevalence of umr. Much o t th 1 latter is nominally classified 
as cul curable, tlu area coming under this head being 7,981 acres, 
o£ which 541 were undci gioves and 1,221 were new or temporary 
fallow, the remainder being divided between old fallow and 
unproductive waste. The ban on a^oa occupies 5,627 acres or 
17-5 per cent, of the whole, including 1,800 acres under water 
and 866 acres occupied by sites, buildings and roads. The 
grove area is extremely small, being only 1-6 per cent, of the 
pargana, a proportion which is largely exceeded in every other 
part of the district, not evon excepting Doaba. Means of 
irrigation are naturally abundant, and oil an average no lesa 
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than 60 per cent, of the cultivated area receives water, this being 
the highest proportion in tho district. This is obtained mainly 
from wells, which account for 56 per cent., but tanks, jhils and 
streams are utilized to a far greater extent, than in other parganas 
of tho district, although they have the disadvantage of failing in 
dry years when the need oi water is greatest. The kharif is the 
more important harvest, averaging 16,131 acres as compared w r ith 
10,002, acres cultivated in tho rabL The double-croppod area 
extends to some 24 por cent, of the net cultivation, this propor- 
tion being similar to thrtt of pargana Sikandarpur West. Rico 
accounts for no less than 55 per cent, of tht* kharif area, the 
other principal crops being sugarcane, Id pe* cent, and arhar 
eight per cent. In the rain , peas take the lead with nearly 40 
pet cent., this crop being generally gi own in succession to early 
rice ; and then come barley with 31 por cent., and wheat either 
sown alone or in combination, with L.V0 percent. Tho remainder 
consists chiefly in grain and a small amount of poppy. 

High caste tenants slighth preponderate, but much of their 
land is sublet or else worked l>\ hiiod labour. No less than 45) 

" Mb' 

per cent, of the cultivation is in the hand* of tho propiietors, 
either as air or khndkasht, this figure being ouly approached in 
Garha and Lakhnoar, in either of which practically the entire 
pargana is or formorly was held by a single east<\ Tenants at 
iixed rates hold eight por cent., ojeupancy tenants 19 per cent., 
and tenants-ab-will 21 per cent., tho remainder being either rent- 
free or held by ux-pi opriotary tenants. The sublet area is 
probably larger than in any other pargana of the district, 
amounting to more than 64 per cent, of tho cultivation. Tho 
average rato paid by these shiknii tenants is Rs. 6-5-0 pur acre, 
this being a fair index of tho relative capacity of the tract. 
Tenant* at fixed rates pay no more than Rs. 3-4-2, occupancy 
tenants Rs. 4-2-4, and tenants- at -will Rs. d-12-0. The difference 
between the last figure and that of the ahikaii holdihgs is due to the 
fact that all the best land is either retained by the proprietors or else 
cultivated by the privileged classes. Tho present revenue demand 
of tho pargana is Rs. 25,262, to which may be added Rs. 3,655 on 
account of cesses. There are 129 villages, divided into 428 mahals , 
of which 47'are owned by siugle zamindars, 47 by bhaiyachtora 
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communities, 220 are joint zamind/iri, 35 perfect pattidari, and 
the remainder 69 are owned in tho imperfect variety of the same 
tenure. Rajputs possess 57 per cent, of the land, Bhuinhars 13 
per cent., Kayasths seven per cent., Musalinaus six per cent., and 
Brahmans five per cent., the remainder being hold by othor Hindus. 
There are no largo proprietors ami tho chief village communities 
are composed of Chauhan, Barahia, Bisen and Domvar Rajputs. 

Tho population of Bhadaoi in 1881 numbered 23,366 person**, 
and this rose to 29,592 at tho following census. In 1901 a 
marked decline was observed, in common with the rest of the 
tahsil, tho total dropping to 21.590, of whom 8 13 woreMusalmans. 
The tract is purely agri ultural, and th< re is not a single village 
of any «ize or importance, the largest being ( 'hakra with 1,410 
inhabitants. Haldhaipur is an insignificant place, and was 
selected as a sito of a police-station merely by reason of its 
situation on the road fiom Nagiu to Mau in Azamgarh, which is 
h( re joined by tliat from Basra. Though trav rsed by two lines 
of railway, ihcro is no station within the limits of the pargana; 
but Indara is within a short distane * of ihe western bordu, and 
that of Ratanpura b« s close to tho eastern boundary. Through 
the latter pla ;e runs a road lea ling northwards to Bilaunjha and 
Bliim pura. 

The pargana w as i iginally included in thoGhazipur district, 
and at the time of the pciuiamnt soitl ni nt formed part of the lease 
of Babu Rup Singh, whose piudcm a Iministiation w as w aimly 
commended by Mr. Ibmean. It remain *d in Ghazipur till its 
transfer to Aznmgarh in 1832, and continued to form part of 
that district till the foimation of Ballia in 1879 . 


BIT ABSAXD, Varya tm and Tahiti Bai.t.ia. 

Bhelsand, otherwise spelled Bbarsand, Bhalusanr, Bhelsar 
and Bhalsand, while other variants o easionally appear, is a large 
village lying in 25° 18' N. and 81° 15' E., about a mile to the 
south of the road from Ballia to Baitia, at a distance of six miles 
from the former. It belongs to tal loqa Karnai, and is undoubtedly 
a place of great antiquity : tho name is said to be derived fiom a 
holy man of Prayag, named Bharadwaj, who lived here for a 
time, and tho reputo<l founder was Raja Ram Deo of Haldi, wrho 
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flourished according to tradition in the twelfth century. The 
village now belongs to the Dumraou estate, but was formerly 
included in the domains of the Hayohana Rajas. The population 
in 1881 was 3,950, and this rose to 5,53 1 at the following census. 
A slight decline waa observed in 1901, the number of inhabitants 
being 5,373, including 55-1 Musnlmatis ami large colonies of 
Donwar Rajputs and Brahmans. The aiea of the village lands 
is 1,907 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,(516. The place possesses 
a flourishing middle school, a post-office, a weekly market, and 
15 looms for the manufacture of country cloth. 

BILTHRA, Pargana Sikandarpur \\ r KsT, TahsU Rasra. 

Bilthra, or Bulthra, is a village in the noith of tho pargana, 
standing on the right bank of the (Jhagra in 2(>° 7' N. and 
83° 61' E., at a distance of about 50 miles from llallia and IS 
miles from the headquarters of tho tahsil. ('lose to tho village 
runs the road from Sikandarpur to Turtipar, fi.un whi-h 
a branch takes off at l T bhaon and lea Is sooth to Xagia and 
Basra. From Ubhaon a raised unmctullod roa 1 has tocently 
boon constructed giving access to the Bilthra Road station, 
which lies some four miles to the west. Tho station lies in the 
village of Siar, which also contains a post-office and an inspection 
bungalow, the latter having boon pur hasod fiom tho railway 
authorities by the district board in 1901. Bilthra proper ( on- 
tuined at the last census a population of 2,202 p< rsons, but to 
this should be added that of tho hamlets of Stihij a and Kaiim- 
ganj, thougn tho former actually lies within the limits of TIaldi ; 
the principal castes are Brahmans and Kandu Banins. TiU L902 
Bilthra was united with Turtipar for the purposes of Act XX of 
1856. The place contains a lower primary school and a branch 
poet-office ; markets are held twice a week in tho bazar, which lies 
partly in the village of Pahiffa, and a considerable trade is 
carried on in wheat, rice and other grains imported from the 
Gorakhpur and Basti districts, though tho importance of the river- 
borne traffic has dwindled to some ©stent with the oponing of tho 
railway. There is also a considerable import of sal timber, which 
is brought from, the forests of Gorakhpur and despatched to tho 
districts of Ballia, Ghazipur and Azamgarb. Bilthra has an 
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area of 235 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 223, while that of 
Sahiya is 299 acres, assessed at Rs. 216. The proprietors are 
Brahmans, whose ancestors were for a time dispossessed by the 
Bais of Nagra, though they regained their rights at the permanent 
settlement; the Bais still retain the right to collect certain bazar 
dues, but have no interest in the soil. 


CHAKIA, Pavgrina Doaba, Taheil Ballia. 

A village standing in 25° 47' N. and 84° 28' E., oil the 
banks of the Bhagar nal r i, one of the branches of the Burhganga 
or old channel of tli3 Ganges, a short distance east of the road 
from Bairia to Roofci an l Bausdih, two miles north from Bairia 
and aho,* # 22 miles from the headquarters of the district. Its 
Iiamo denotes its alluvial origin, the land having doubtless been 
thrown up in the foim of a chnlrki or island at some distant 
period. In addition to the main fcito, there are several hamlets, 
the largest being Jamal pur to the north. Chakia forms part of 
the Damodarpur taliuja and since the permanent settlement has 
been included in the Dumraon estate. Tho old Rajput owners 
were of the Anthaian clan, and their descendants are still the 
principal residents. Jamal pur was founded by Muhammadans, 
while other castes include Koeris, Ahirs, Tells, Kalwars and 
Mallahs. The population in 18S1 numbered 3,8/7, and this 
dropped to 3,277 in 1891; at the last census there were 3.150 
residents, of whom 74 vroro Musalmans. There is an indigenous 
unaided school in Jamal pur, but otherwise the place is wholly 
unimportant and only deserves mention for the number of its 
inhabitants. 


CIIAND DTARA, Pargana Doaba, Tahtnl Ballia. 

This village comprises all the north-eastern portion of the 
parguna, and included in 1906 abou 7,825 acres of the alluvial 
land along the Ghagra. It is a stretch of country cut up in every 
direction by old channels of this river and tho Tengraha, its 
aspect and area varying with every annual flood. The main 
inhabited site lies in 26° 47' N. and 84° 34' E., on the road 
from Bairia to Revelganj, at a distance of six miles cast from 
the former, and some 26 miles from the district headquarters. 

13 
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The railway station of Chand Diara stands about two miles to 
the north, near the present bank of the river, which is crossed 
by a steam ferry* A permanent bridge is now being erected 
at this spot, and this costly enterprise will be completed within 
a few years. There is also a boat ferry for persons going by 
road, leading direct tt> Revelganj, under the management of tho 
Saran authorities. , Tho village of Chand Diara belongs to tho 
Dumraon estate, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 4,641; the 
tenants are chieily Rajputs and Kayasths. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,491 souls, of whom all but four wore 
Hindus. 


CHANDPUR, Pavgana Kiiarid, Tahsil Bansotii. 

This large and important village belongs to tappa Sahatwar 
and is divided in equal shares between tho tahhqas of Madho 
Rai and Lachhmi Rai, both of which were permanently settled 
with Kinwar Rajputs. The owners of Madho Rai still hold 
their estate intact, but about one-third of t<iliu[a Lachhmi Rai 
was sold for arrears of revonue and purchased by tho Puudes 
of Bairia, who have thus acquired a fractional share in Chandpur. 
Tho village lies in 25" 51' N. and 81° 20' M, at a distance of 
seven miles oast-north-east from Batisdih, 17 miles from Ballia, 
and five miles north from Sahatwar, with which it is conneotod 
by a road loading to tho Rampur Diara ferry over the Ghagra. 
Tho population, which in lSSl numbered 2,859, had risen at tho 
last census to 3,246 persons, including 80 Musalmans and a large 
community of Rajputs* Tho place contains a lower primary 
school, and markets aro hold twice weekly in the bazar; tho only 
manufajture is that of cotton cloth, four looms being at work 
at tho present time. A small fair takes place here on tho occasion 
of the Dasahra festival. 


CHHATA, Pavgana and Tahsil BAt,lja. 

The village of Chhata stands on the northern border of tho 
pargana, in 25° 49* N. arid 84° 15' E., on tho north side of the 
road from Ballia to Sahatwar, at a distance of eight miles north- 
east from the district headquarters and four miles south from 
Bansdih. To the south of tho rood runs the railway, the nearest 
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station being that of Bansdih Road or Gharauli, some two miles 
to the south-west. The village contained at the last census a 
population of 3,207 souls, of whom 194 were Musalmans. It is 
a thriving place, with a sugar factory, five looms and a bazar in 
which markets are hold twice a week ; there is ako a branch post- 
office, a largo and flourishing upper primary school, and two 
indigenous unaided schools. Chhata gives its name to a tuluqa 
and is said to have been founded many centuries ago by a 
Kinwar Rajput named Chhatarpati Sim>h, fiom whom the pla3e 
probably derivod its name. The Kinwars still retain most of 
their ancestral possessions, including this village, which has an 
area of 249 acres and pays a revenue of Rs. 27 4. 

CIULkAIIAR, Pargt na Kopaojiit Wm, Tahsil Easua. 

A village lying on tho north side on the m< tailed load from 
Phuphuu to Rasra, in 25° 19' X. and 63° o9' E., at a distance of 
seven miles fiom the tahsil hca b[uarturs and fouitccu miks fiom 
Pallia. To tho north of (ho village mn^ the railway, on which 
thoie is a statfon, fi om whi *h the place deriv» s its chit t impoi tance. 
It is the principal village of tho Chilkahur tulu</a y which was 
pi rmanontly settled with lvarcholia Rajputs, and is still in the 
possession of the descendants of tho original pioprietors. The 
property of the chief sinners is now under the man -gomont of the 
Court of Wards. The total area of the village is 1,107 acres 
and the revenue Rs. 901. The population in 1SS1 numbered 
2,138, and has since declined; m 1S91 it was 1,907), while at the 
last census it had fallen to 1,8 53, of whom 202 were Musalmans. 
The village contains a lower primary school, tw T o sugar refineries, 
seven looms and a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week. 


CHIT FIROZPUK, m 7 > BARAGAON. 


DOABA PargmuXy Tahsil Bataia. 

This pargana comprises the easternmost portion of the tahsil 
and district, and as its name implies forms tho tract lying between 
the Ganges and Ghagra rivers, from tho borders of Kharid ami 
Ballia almost to tho confluence. The latter is situated in the 
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Shahabad district of Bengal, which also bounds Dbaba on the 
south. Beyond the Ghagra to the north is Sarau, also in Bengal. 
The whole tract lies in the alluvial basin of the two rivers and is 
subject to fluvial action: so much so, indeed, that the area varies 
from time to time with tho changes in tho main ehannols, aud 
the fluctuations are greater than in any other part of the district, 
not even excepting pargana Ballia itself. Tho total area in 1900 
was 86,950 acres or 139 square miles, while the average for five 
years is 87,194 acres, ranging from 85,709 wires in 1905 to 
89,939 acres in 1902. The latter figure contrasts remarkably with 
that of 1831, when tho p&rgana had an area of only 122 square 
miles. 

Almost the whole pargana is inundated annually during the 
rains, and nothing appears above the water but a few slightly 
elevated spots on which the permanent villago sites are built. 
For this reason tho villages are of an unusually large size, both 
as regards area and in the number of their inhabitants; the 
cultivators often have to go long distances to their fields, and in 
many eases they take up their abode in temporary huts, which 
are dismantled on the approach of tho rains, such locations going 
by the generic name of chhapra . In the interior of the pargana 
the floods are of shoit duration, and the soil is not subjec t to 
denudation, but is rich and uell wooded. Along the rivers, on 
the other hand, the soil varies from place to place and from 
year to y^ar, us the deposits of the river are seldom constant, 
vso that a field of fertile silt may the next year be converted 
into a waste and barren sand. This liability to change has 
given rise to the custom known as balpanchit , which has 
been already described in chapter I. Under such circumstances 
constant changes in the boundaries of the pargana are unavoidable, 
at any rate along the Ghagra and Ganges. Elso^vhero they have 
been fixed as far as possible, for that on the west closely follows 
the course of the old channel known as tho Burhguanga, while that 
on tho cast was cltarly defined in 1876 os the boundary on stable 
land between the villages of Karan Chhapra and Ibrahimabad 
on the ono hand, and Shitab Diara on the other * while this line 
was completed by producing it due north from the Ibrahimabad 
extremity to the deep stream of the Ghagra, and due south from 
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the Karan Chhapra end to the deep stream of the Ganges. 
Shitab Diara, though treated as a single village, is in reality an 
immense taluqa , some oight miles or more in length and compris- 
ing a number of populous sites. It belongs to the Shahabad 
district of Bengal, though it is not easy to understand the reason 
for its retention in that province. As a matter of fact, the 
attachment of the Doaba pargana itsolf to this district was 
originally merely clue to the circumstance that a change in the 
course of the Ganges left the tract on the northern bank ; whereas 
formerly it had been merely a tapjxi in the Bihia pargana of 
Shahabad. It is known that at the time of the permanent 
settlement the confluence of the Ganges with the Ghagra was at 
or near Bhakar, about 20 miles west of the present junction. 
Then the Ganges flowed in the channel now known as tho 
Burhganga, and the ohango appears to have taken place at the 
commencement of the last century. At the 6ame time the extensive 
village of Chanel Diara belonged to Saran in Bengal, and the 
resultant difficulty of administration was recognised at an early 
date. 

Tho fact that Doaba was formerly included in Bihia has 
given rise to a peculiar custom in the matter of alluvion and 
diluvion. Here tho ordinary dcop-s+ream rule is modified in tho 
senso that proprietary right is determined by the \ ulage site and 
not by reference to the channel adopted by the river. If aviauza 
on the south 1 ank is dilnviated and the site emerges after a time 
on the north bank, tho mauza is demarcated on tho latter side and 
the land on that Site is not an accretion to the other villages 
adjacent to it. Consequently, as tho river has swaved backwards 
and forwards several times since the survey of 1840, there can 
now be no unappropriated river bed ; for it all belongs to some 
mauza or another, and it usually follows that as every mauza 
is bounded by other mauza there mi be no alluvial increment. 
The only proprietary disputes about boundaries relate to the 
correctness with which these boundaries are laid down on the 
spot according to previous maps, and also to those mauzas 
diluviated at the time of the survey, for which no maps were on 
that account in existence. At a time when the Ganges ran 
through the tract and was not the boundary between this 
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pargana and another, its changes of position did not affect the 
fact that both banks were in Bihia, and as it was not the boun- 
dary of the pargana, so also it was not the boundary of the 
villages on its banks which might emerge either on one side or 
the other, and sometimes partly on one and partly on the other 
# skU The proprietor both in Doaha and Bihia, and also in the 
adjoining pargana of Arrah, is the Maharani of Dumraou, and 
consequently the disputes are limited to those l>etwven the estate 
and its tenants, the former generally claiming now alluvium as a 
reformation free from subordinate occupancy right, and the old 
tenants claiming it ns their ancient holdings. These different 
points of view have resulted in innumerable law-suits, in which 
the tenants have been generally successful. 

The average cultivated area for the last five years has boon 
50,987 acres or 05*3 per cent, of tho whole. Of tho remainder, 
25-9 per cent, is shown a* barren, con listing chiefly of sandy 
waste, tind 8*8 per cent., inclusive of tw o per cent, grove land, as 
culturable w aste. Tho actually barren area is not more than 12*5 
per cent., the rest being under water or occupied by village s and 
roads ; but even this is much a 1 ove the district average, as is also 
tho case in Kharid and Ballia. There is very little irrigation in 
this pargana, for none is required, except for garden crops, which 
are watered from small temporary wells ; tin* average ana iriig- 
atod is 8S0 acres or less than two per cent, of the cultivation. 
The rahi is by far the more important harvest, as much of the land 
cannot be sown in the klutnf , the latter averaging 52.400 acres 
as compared with 46,048 acres in the former. The chief rutii 
crops are peas, gram and barley, tho two last being usually found 
in combination, while wheat is extensively grown, covering 17 
per cent, of the area. In tho kh/irif two-thirds of the harvest 
consist of maize, and the bulk of the remainder bf kodvn ; there 
is very little rice and practically no sugareaiie. A notable 
feature of tho cultivation in this pargana is the extent to which the 
practice of double-cropping is carried ; tho area bearing two erops 
in the year averaging 40 per cent, of tho net cultivation, a figure 
which is far in excess of that recorded in any other part. 

Almost the whole pargana belongs to tho Dumraon estate, 
the remainder amounting to loss than ton por cent, of the area* 
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This is held* partly by an Agarwal family of Arrah, partly by 
the Pandes of Bairia, whose ancestors were the agents of tho 
Dumraon Rajas, and partly by the Raja of Haldi, whose father 
obtained two small villages in return for mutiny services. There 
are altogether 106 mauzasy divided into 154 mahals, of which 
five are settled temporarily. Apart from tho latter, 95 are held 
in single and 47 in joint zamin^ari tenure* the remaining seven 
boing pattidari. There is one small revenue-free \illage of 61 
acres, known as Bhatwalia, from the Bhats, who originally settled 
there and whoso descendants are still the owners. The cultivators 
are principally Lohatamia Rajputs, who formerly held the entire 
pargana and still retain a large number of villages as lessees ; they 
are a lawless and independent race, and in old days were the 
patrons of the numerous gang** of Dusalhs, whose depredations 
rendered the traet notorious. Other castes include Ahirs, Koeris, 
Kahars, Bhuinhars, Tolis, Chamars and Mullahs. Proprietary 
cultivation is necessarily very limit jd, and only 3*3 per cent, is 
hold as sir or khmlkasht. Tenants at fixed rates are in posses- 
sion of 33 per cent., occupancy tenants of 28 p^r cent, and tenants- 
at-will of 32 per cent., the remainder being rent-free. About 11 
per cent, is sublet, and for this area the rental is no less than 
Rs. 13-11-7 per acre, a figure which eh arly indicate* *ho remarkable 
fertility of the pargana. Tenants at fixed rates p.u Rs. 4-10-1, 
and those with rights of occupancy Rs. 4-12-6 per acre, while 
tenants-at-will pay only Rs. 4-0-11, this low rate being due to 
tho fact that they only hold the more inferior lands. There is a 
peculiar custom in Doaba in respect of the imposition of a special 
cess known as batta at the rate of 1 J annas in the rupee, together 
with three pies as gaon kharcho, or village expenses. This cess 
dates back to the permanent settlement, and w*as due to the 
difference between tho value of tho gaukarshahi ri pees thou 
current in Bihar and the coins of th< East India Company. The 
right of enforcing this cess w T as recognised iu 1840, and it was 
subsequently ruled by tho High Court that the cess could be legally 
claimed w r hen tho zamindar could prove its collection for 12 years. 
At the last revision it was not disputed and was amalgamated 
with the rent. The present demand for the pargana is Rs. 76,644, 
the regular cesses contributing an additional Rs. 10,422* The 
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former is exclusivo of the rent, amounting in 1906 to Us. 3,600, 
paid to Government for Island No. 36, a tract of alluvial land 
between Chand Diara and Shitab Diara. The existence of this 
area was first discovered in 1864, and for eleven years it 
belonged to the Saran district. Possession was claimed by the 
Maharaja of Pumraon, but the rovenuc courts held that it 
belonged to Government. It has no distinctive name, but retains 
the number given to it when the islands and sandbanks along the 
Ghagra were labelled for the purpose of identification. 

The population of Doaba in 1881 numbored 88,024 persons, 
and this rose to 89,545 at the following census. A further 
increase was observed in 1901, when the pargana contained 96,686 
inhabitants, of whom 93,831 were Hindus, 2,825 Musalinans, and 
30 of other religions. The only town is Bairia, but there is a 
number of large villages, several of which arc of quite unusual 
size, though otherwise of no interest or importance whatever, 
excepting Kotwa, which includes the thriving ba/ar of Itauiganj. 
The villages of Sonbarsa, Srinagar, Ibrahimabad, Jagdewn, 
Chakia and Murli Chhapra all contain over 3^)00 inhabitants, 
and the average population of every village is over 900. Means 
of communication are very fair during the dry weather, but poor 
in the rains. Through the north runs the railway from Ballia to 
Revelganj, with stations at Suroraanpur and Chand Diara. 
These two places are connected by inferior roads with that 
leading from Ballia to Bairia and Revelganj, while others go from 
Bairia to Reoti and Bansdih on the north-west and to two ferries 
over the Ganges on the south, one of which gives access to the 
Bihia station on the East Indian Railway. 

DUHA BEHRA, Pargana Sikandarpub East, J Tahsil Banstoh. 

This large village stands on the right bank of the^ Ghagra, 
in 26° 7 # N. and 83° 59' E., about two miles i#>rth of the road 
from Sikandarpur to Turtipar, 32 miles from*] Ballia and 22 
miles from the tahsil headquarters. It is one t>f the principal 
places in the tappa of Haveli Kharid, which was transferred from 
the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district in 1838, and again 
detached from the latter with the rest of the pargana in 1879. 
The place is said to have been first colonised by Sengar Rajputs 
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of the Birahia subdivision, soon after their advent to these parts. 
The Sengars still hold the greater part of the land, though 
portions have been sold to Brahmans, Mallahs, Musalmans and 
Atits. The revenue is, however, assigned to tho Maharaja of 
Qasim Ba/ar, as the village was included in the of his 

ancestor, Kishan Kanth Nandi, commonly called Kantu Babu, ' 
the confidential servant and private secretary of Warren Hastings, 
who made tho grant in 1785. 

The village, which covers an area of 3,513 a^res, contains a 
main site and several detached hamlets. Tho total population 
in 1881 w r as 4,05d, and thus fell to 3,501 in 1891. The last census 
saw a further decline, tho number of inhabitants being 3,309, of 
whom 217 wore Musalmans. I)uha Bchra has some comnur*ial 
importance, being a port of call for the steamers of tho India 
General Steam Navigation Company, and possessing five sugar 
refine) ios, thirty looms foi the manufacture of country cloth, and 
a mnrk< t hold twice a week. 


“DUMRI, Pargana Kopvrnrr West, Tahsil 

Basra. 

Tho village of Dumri lies in the south of tho pargana in 
25° 47' N. and 83° 58' 10., at a distance) of some 12 miles west from 
Ballia, seven miles from the tahsil hea Iquarters, and about a mile 
north of thoSarju. To the east of tho village runs the roal from 
Garwar to Taj pur station and Gharipur, and at tho point where 
tho road crosses tho river arc the extensive remains of an old fort, 
standing in tho village of Mathi. Dumri itself is chit fly of 
importance as giving its name to a taluga of pargana Koparlut, 
which was permanently sot tied with Karcholia Rajputs and is still 
held by their descendants. The population at tho last census 
lmmbero^L 2,199 persons, including 391 Musalrnaus and a large 
community of Karcholias; the area it 1,228 ajrcs and the revenue 
Rs. 1,307. The villago contains a lower primary school and a 
bazar in which markets are hold twico a week ; it is tho centre of 
a flourishing sugar trade, eleven factories being at work at tho 
present time, though in former days tho number was much greater. 
There is also a considerable business in country cloth, which 
ie turned out by tho Musalmau Julahas, who possess nine looms. 

13a 
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GAIGHAT, Pargana Khahip, Tahsil Banspih. 

A village* on tho road from JBallia and Sahatwar to Reoti, 
at a distance of a mile and a half south-west from the latter place, 
nine miles east from Bansdih, and 16 miles from Ballia. It. lies 
in 25° 50' N. and 84 g 22' E., botwoen tho road on the south and 
the Reoti Dah on tho north. The Dah is a largo perennial lake, 
which was once tho bed of tho Glmgra, and tho name of Gaighat 
is probably derived from tho fact that in former days the village 
stood on tho banks of the river, which was crossed hero by a fony. 
Tho pi a e giv< s its name to one of the tnlvq * of tappa Reoti : 
it was permanently sailed w ith Nikumbh Rajputs, and is still 
hold by their doscen lants, though a portion has pa^sc d bj sale 
into tho hands of Bhuiuhars. Tho area is 190 acres, and the 
revenue Rs. 025. Tho population has remained pia< tically station- 
ary for some yt ars, and at tho last census numb* u d 2 56b souls, 
including lol Musalmans, Thu latter are chit fly Juluhus, and 
four looms are still working in tho villago. At one time there 
was a thriving trade in sugar, but tho refineries have lately been 
closed. Gaighat possesses a lower primary school, and markets 
are held twice a \veok in tho bazar. 


GARHA Pargana , Tahiti Ballia. 

This pargana represents the latest a Idition to tho dUtiiet, 
having been included in Ghazipur till as Into as 1892, w hen it 
was added to tho Ballia tahsil. It is of small t \tent, and coiisitds 
of a triangular block of country with itvS apex to the south. On 
the west lies tho Muhammadahad tahsil of Gluv/dpur; on tho north 
the boundary marches with thoso of the tw o parganas of Kopachit 
and pargana Ballia, while on the oast the Ganges separates it from 
Hhahabad in Bengal. Owing to tho action of the river, the area 
varies from lime to time, but to a far loss extent than q}se where 
in its course, as the channel is determined for sOmo distance by 
a series of kankdr reefs, which reduce erosion to a minimum. 
The total area in 1906 was 37,642 acres or 68’8 square miles, this 
including Narainpur and tho two othor villages of pargana 
Muhammadahad, which were added shortly after the transfer of 
Gaiba to this district. The average area for the five precoding 
years was 37,737 acres. 


Garha Pargana* 
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Only a small portion of the pargana belongs to the upland 
tract, which includes a narrow atrip of land kctwfen the borders 
of Kopachifc and the Mangai river. The latter flows from west 
to east across the northern half of the pargana, and beyond the 
largo village of Narhi it bends northwards to join thofSarju near 
Anjorpur in pargana Baiba. These uplands possess a loam soil 
of a somewhat sandy texture, similar to that found in Kopadiit. 
'ihe^VTungai generally marks tho limit of the high country, and 
to tho south of this stream the land is of an alluvial chara ter, tho 
soil being the rich dark deposit of the Ganges, known lo »ally as 
k*t t'<f il, It. is extremely fertile, and as a rule requires little irii- 
gallon : wells inde* d are diflieult to constru ‘1, owing to tho under- 
lying sl-etum of sand. There are moreover few jhil^ or streams 
in this trad, although they are common in the uplands, espi cially 
in tho neighbourhood of Karon. Most of tho alluvial land is 
of ancient origin, and the cultivation is as stable as any in the 
distiiut ; but i uimed iat ly along the Ganges tluro is a consi b ruble 
ana liable to inundation, parti ularly in the north-cast, where tho 
main channel of the river shifts from side to side in a bed live 
miles or more in breadth. In tho south this fluvial arpa is 
extremely narrow, but it widens in the north, its westerly limit 
being as a rule about a mile east of thoGhazipur road. In those 
portions of tho pargana excellent rabi crops arop. *duced, whilo 
th ukhartf is vory scanty Gy reasou of the annual floods. 

Taken avS a whole, the pargana has attained a higher state 
of development thin any oth t m the district. For the last five 
years the cultivate! area has averaged ol,2tM> acres or no less 
thau 82 * i per cent, of tho whole. The land classified as barren 
amounts to 4,118 acres or 11**> per cent., leaving only 2,282 acres 
or six per cent, as oulturable wasto, while of the latter 1,110 acres, 
or very nearly half, are under groves, and *172 acres are new 
fallow. ^Similarly of the I arron ai\ * 1,1)44 ajres are under water, 
and 1,743 are occupied by villages, roads and buildings ; so that 
it would appear that there is uo possibility of any further exten- 
sion of tillage, as the an a available for pasture ami tho liko has 
boon reduced to tho lowest proportions. Tho irrigated area is 
very small, averaging only 4*1 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
almost all of this is derived from wells. Tho rabi is by far 
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the more important harvest in this pargana, as is also tho 
case in the other parts along the Ganges. It averages 25,753 
acres os compared with only 16,105 acres sown in tho kharif: 
the double-cropped area amounting to sumo 35 por cent, of tho 
cultivation, this proportion being only exceeded in Douba. Tho 
chief rabi products aro gram, wh< at and pi. as; the area under 
wheat is comparatively large, while barley is grown to a far loss 
extent than in any other part of the district. In tho kharif npaizo 
takes tho 1 ad, but only averages 18*0 por cent, of tho harvest, the 
other staphs being kodon , sanwan, rice and tho larger millets, 
jih<LV and bajruj the cultivation of which is more common in this 
parguna than elsewhere in this district. 

High caste tenants very larg< ly predominate in this part of 
tho disi iiot, and hold fully two-thirds of 1 he cultivates! land. They 
aro chit fly Rhuiuhars, who outnumber both Rajputs and Brahmans, 
and occur in far greater strength than any oth« r caste. Their 
chief family is that of Naihi, whi Ji is a largo si ctlein* nt of the 
Ik mwar clan. At tho present time more than IS per cent, of the 
lanu'^is cultivated by proprietors, cither as sir or khudkasht, the 
condition of affairs being in man} ways similar to that prevail- 
ing iJV Bhadaonaud Lakhncsar. Of tho rest, 0*6 per com. is hold 
by tejpjants at fixed rates, 33*1 por cent, by occupancy Unants, 
lla^> per cent, by tenant s-at-will, the small remainder being either 
rent-free or cultivated by ox-proprietors. The Rhuiuhurs are more 
onorgttic cultivators than the Rajputs, and only 17 per cout. of 
the land included in holdings is sublet. The present rent rale 
averages Rs. 7-13-1 per aero for shikrni tononits and Rs. 5-1-5 
fd ordinary tcnants-at-will, 1 hose holding at fixed rates and 
occupancy tenants, who at the present time usually cultivate tho 
best lands, pay Rb. 4-4-1 and Rs. 3-15-2 per acre respectively. 

J ho fixed rate rental is remarkably high, and i|i this purgaua 
alono does it exceed tho avorago for occupancy tohants* Among 
the proprietors tho Bhuirihars come first with 54 per cent, of tho 
land, in spite of thoir losses at the hands of tho J)umraon estafco, 
as tho result of litigation which continued for noarly half a 
century. An account of the present arrangement will bo found 
in the articlo oil .Narhi. Rajputs hold noarly 28 por cent., almost 
all of which belongs to tho Maharani of Dumraon ; Brahmans ton 
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per cent, and Musalmans two per cent., tho remainder being held 
by other Hindus. Thoro are 176 villages in the pargana, at pro- 
sent divided into 786 muhal8 y including four which are under a 
temporary assessment. The prevailing form of tenure is perfect 
jpattidariy which is found in 508 raahals ; single za mimlari occurs 
in 75, joint zamindari in 70, imperfect yattida ri in 08, and 
bhaiyachara in 01 7 tiahala. The pres< nt revenue demand is 
Rs. 40,634, while cesses contribute a further Rs. 5,070. 

Jfc 

At the census of 1881 the population numbered 37,708 
souls, which represented a substantial inc tease during the preced- 
ing nine years. In 1801 the total had risen still more rapidly to 
40,800, while in 1901 the pargana contained 47,108 inhabitants, 
of whom ^ 1 7 1 were Musalmans. There are no towns, unless 
Narhi may bo so described, though it is m< ly an overgrown 
agricultural community, also are the large villages of Karon, 
Jsaiainpur, Bharauli and Suhaon. Excepting Kaion, aU these 
places lie on or near to the installed roa l fiom ilulliu and Ehtphna 
to Gha/ipur, passing through Korantadih, which was for a few 
years the headquarters of tho district. Karon is situated on a 
branch road leading from Narhi to join tho unmet ailed road from 
Baragaon to Ghazipur. Though the railway docs not touch this 
pargana, tho Baragaon station lies within ea>\ reach of tho 
northern border, while Buxur, on the opposite side «>f the Ganges, 
is little more than a mile from tho southern extremity. 

Tho pargana has no history of its own, bet and that of tho 
Ilhuinhars ; and of these people little is Known beyond the vague 
tradition of earl) days. The permanent settlement was based 
on that of an ami l, whose work was subsequently revised by Mr. 
Duncan himself in 171*0. The original demand w as Rs. 38,672, 
and this was raised in 1840 to Rs. 30,040, thi increase being duo 
to the resumption of revenue-free land. Subsequent additions to 
tho total have been made on account £ tho assessment of alluvial 
areas. 


GARWAR, Pargana Kopaciixt East, Tahsil Baixia. 

An important village situafcod in 25° 49' N. and 84° 2' E., 
at a distance of ten miles north-west from tho district headquar- 
ters. It stands at the junction of four uumotaUed roads, two of 
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which lead to Fhephna and Piaria on the metalled road from 
Callia to Rasra, while a third goes north to IChajuri and 8i bandar- 
pur, and the fourth runs north-east to Sukhpura atid Bausdih. 
Garwar gives its narno to a taiiu/n which was formorly hold by 
Karcholia Rajputs. Tlie permanent settlement was made w'ith 
a Bhuiuhar farmer, Jauki Prasad Singh, hut tlio estate was 
subsequently sold for arrears and was pur hast d In tho tamous 
Dookinandan Singh. It is still in the possession of Ins de s-emlants, 
whose property is under tho management of the Couit of Wards. 
The area is 785 acres and the levtnuo Ks. 001. The population 
of the village at tho last cc nsus inunlx re 1 2 327 souls, inelu hng 
24lMusalmans and a large ho Iv of Karehohas: thi total has n«,en 
steadily of late years, as in 1881 it was 1,005 and at tin suee< e hng 
enumeration 2,180. The place contains a polue-station, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound, and a middlo veina ulat school; time is 
also a rest-house maintaiin d hy tho Couit oi Wards. Maikits 
aro hold" twice a week in the hn'ar, and tlnee sug.n r« <in< in s ato 
at work in tho village. Gat war is alhged to ha\o boon founded 
by Cherus.and a small mound near tho village i.> said to repn sent 
the remains of tlxir stronghold, as is the ease with all similar 
heaps ofdcbris is in the district. Another a count, how evi relates 
that it w r as formed from the bkulls of tho ro •alcitiant Naiaunis of 
Sukhpura, who wore slain in a battle with the Ou !h official, Mir 
Ilustam Ali. No attempt seems to have Ix-on made to test the 
truth of the legend by exc avation. 


HAJAULI, Pargana Kopachit West. Tahiti Rasra. 

A thriving village in tho centre of tho pargana, standing cm tho 
left bank of tho Bulhi n'd't, in 23° 51' N. and 88° 57' E., some 
two miles north of tho road from Ballia to ltasra, at a distance 
of 15 miles from the former an 1 five miles from tho tahsil 
headquarters. It gives its name to a taliwfH which was 
permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, w base descendants 
retain tho greater portion at the present day. Tho village itself, 
which has an area of 1,801 acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,054, is 
now divided into two halves, one hold by the Karcbolias, and 
the other by Sheikhs, this share having been acquired by 
Haji Muhammad Husain, a trader of Rasra. The population of 
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Hajauli in 1881 numbered 2,850 souls, and this rose at tho 
following census to 2,005, In 1901 tho placo contained 2,974 
inhabitants including 270 Musalmans and a large community 
of Karcholias. Tho total excludes several detached hamlets, 
whidi are now separately demarcated. In the village are six 
sugar refineries, 21 looms for the manufacture of country cloth, 
an upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a woek. 


HAL1MTA JIPUR, Pnrgnm Bhadaon, Tahsil Basra. 

Jlaldharpur is situate 1 in the centre of the pargana, in 
25° 57' N. and So° *12' E., at t tu junctiou of two roads leading 
from ’’h on the east and Basra on (hi south-east, the former 
continuing west waids to Mau in Azamgarh. It stands at a 
detail *o of V> miles from Buliia and twelve miles from the tahsil 
headquarters. Though th * railway passes closo to the village on 
tho south-west, the nearest station is at Kataupura, four miles 
distant. Tho place is chi iiy of importance as possessing a 
police-station, in aldition to which it contains a post-office and 
a * allle-pound. The tha na, and pound actually lie in the unin- 
habited village of Maira Sulipur. The re is one sugar factory in 
the village, and two looms. 1 he* population at » he last census 
numbered SI 5 persons, of whom 40 were Musalraans. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants are Sengar Bajputs of the Br ahia subdivision, 
wl o are the owners of the \illuge : the ana is (315 acres, and the 
rewnuo Its. *195. 


IIALD1, Pargana and Tahsil BaTiI.ia. 

This largo village give* its name to a taiiaja which formerly 
constituted a portion of the great estate held the Hayobans 
Rajas. It was settled in 1790 with Baja Bhuabal Don, but tho 
whole subsequently passed into tho hands of tho Maharaja of 
Dumraon, so that at tho present fcimo tho Haldi Kaja, who 
still resides hero, owns but an insignificant property, as 
already narrated in Chapter III. Tho village lies in 25° 
43' N. and 81° 19' E., at a distance of 'somo nine miles 
cast of Bailie, with which it is connected by the immotalled 
road loading from the district headquarters to Bairia; while 
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a socond road runs northwards to Sahatwar, Tho land is 
entirely alluvial, and tho old town, as well as tho celebrated fort 
of tho Hayoban^, was washod away by tho Ganges many years 
ago. The now village of Ilaldi, which at the present time is 
nearly two miks fi om the river, is in no way remark able. It 
possesses a police-station, which stands at some distaiue to tho 
•north of tho main site, ou tho Bahia 10 a 1, as well as a po&t-offioe, 
a cafctlo-pound, an 1 an upper piimui) school, in th* same locality. 
In Haldi it&oli thoio is a sugui ta tory and some 30 looms, while 
mark< Us aro h Id tsvic a wiok m tho ia/ar. Tho population, 
which numboro I in 18^1 an l 5,3(58 in 1S91, amount*, d at 

tho last census to 5,2u9 poisons, nit hiding odd Musalmans and a 
lax go community ot Alxirs. Th'aiou ol tho village is liable to 
constant change, but in J905 was l,v2s acres, and the i even uo 
demand is lit.. 1,812. 

HAliPI, Pintfttw Sjk v\i>aupi t k \Vi:sr, JW/s/MIamia. 

Anothu villag ot th i ^ iuul occupies the noiih-edst corner 
of parguua Sikanhupur West, lying on tho banks of the (ihagia 
in 20° O' X. au l 83° 5b' K , a short distance noith oi the 10 a l 
from bikandai puTto Tui fcipai , borne 28 miles fiorn Ballia and 
22 miles hum liana, the hea hpmrtws of th tahsil. [t is the 
principal \ilbigo of the lappa of t to sum 1 name, which was oiigin- 
ally in tho po^s ssiou ot ( haul aria liajputs. The latter Wvio 
ovcrtluown by Kishan Singh and JJishun Singh, tho Bais 
za notndarb of Nagia; but early in the 19th century, the Lading 
members of tho C’haubarias obtained a dum for possession of 
uuu-lialf of the estate, the oth >r remaining with tho Jsagra lamily, 
who sold it to Ivha lim Ali of Thai sat ar. Tho village is now 
divided into two mah^U, one being o.vned by tbo (Jhaulmiias, 
and tho other by hh ikh Abdul Ahad and Wilayat Husain. 
Haldi is a large straggling village, extending frofcx the borders 
of the pargana on the east to Bilthia on the west?; it has a total 
area of 4,180 acies, the revenue being Us. 2,501. In addition to 
the main site, there are numerous hamb ts dotted over the village 
lauds. Tho total population in 1881 w as 3,206, but since that 
time has declined, dropping to 3,087 in 1891 and 2,921 at the 
last census. There were only 20 Musalmans, while tho Hindus 
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consist of Ohaubaxias and many different castes* The village 
possesses a lower primary school, but nothing else of importance* 
To the south-west there is a series of large jhils , the chief of 
which is the Barka Tal ; this is semi-circular in shape, and 
doubtless represents an old channel of the Ghagra. 

HANCJMANGANJ, Pargana and T'/hsil BALiiiA. 

The name of an important bazar lying in 25° 48' N. and 
84° 9 f E., on the east side of the road from Ballia to Sikandarpur, 
which is metalled as far as this point, at a distance of about three 
miles north from the district headquarters. Hanumanganj is in- 
cluded in the revenue mauza of Zirabasti, but the two form entirely 
distinct the latter being a mile distant to tho south-east, 

while Hanumanganj practically constitutes a single site with 
Barmhain. The bazar was founded more than a century ago 
by Ram Manorath, a Kandu Bania, w 7 ho made it tho centie of a 
large and lucrative trade in sugar. His son, Dhyan Bhagat, 
constructed the road to Ballia and built the large biidge over 
the Katehar stream to tho south of the village, as w r ell as the tank 
and temple at Hanumanganj. lie w^as succeeded by Dobi Prasad 
Bhagat, who was the richest banker in tho pargana, and about 
1865 purchased the entire village of Zirabasti from Munshi Jalal 
Bakhsh, who had married Hasina Begam, the o w ner ot the Sonw ani 
jagir. It had originally been held by the Havobans, who are 
said to have acquired tho land from tho Chorus, one of whom, 
named Zira, was the reputed founder. A large brick-strewn 
mound noar Zirabasti is the supposed site of a Choru fort. Debi 
Prasad Bhagat was followed at his death by the present proprie- 
tors, who include his son, Babu Jarana Prasad, and Babus fiishan 
Prasad and Kishan Prasad, the sons of Dhyan Bhagat. The 
total area of the villago is 1,033 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,578. 
The population of Zirabasti and Han manganj at the last census 
was 2,644, including 69 Musalmatis and a large community of 
Kandus who are employed chiefly in refining sugar, while many 
Bhuinhars reside in Zuabasti. The sugar trade is still flourish- 
ing, though it has somewhat declined of late. Twenty years ago 
there were 50 refineries, but the number has now dropped to 
eleven. The proximity of tho Suraha Tal is convenient, as it 
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supplies an unlimited amount of the siwar weed used for refining 
the sugar. There are also four looms iu the village, but the 
weaving industry is in a depressed state. An upper primary 
school is maintained in the village, half-way between Hanuman- 
ganj and Zirabasti, and markets aro held in both hamlets, weekly 
in the parent village and t\\ ico a week in Hanumangauj. 

HUS AIN AB VD, Pargana Ehabid, Tahsil Bansdiij. 

The village of Ilusainabad lies four miles due east from 
Bansdih and some twelve miles north-cast from Ball i a, in 25° 
53' N. and 34° 18' E., at a short distanco to the west of the road 
from Sahatwar to Chandpur. It belongs to tappa Bansdih and, 
with the exception of small shares recently purchased by Kay as tbs 
and Musalmans, is in the possession of Narauni Rajputs, whose 
ancestors were admitted to engage at the permanent settlement. 
The former owners were Brahmans, who were ejected by tho 
Rajputs. Their descendants still hold much of the land at low 
fixed ratos. The name of Ilusainabad is said to he derived from 
Husain Shah, the king of Jaunpur, and the stox-y goes that the 
original village was called Kalasdih, the inhabitants of which 
incurred the displeasure of tho monarch, who in consequence slow 
all the adult males, destroyed the village, and built on tho ruined 
site a mosque and tank, now in a dilapidated condition. The 
population of the place in 1901 was 2,721, of whom 07 wore 
Musalmans. The area is 1,349 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,450. 
The place possesses a large upper primary school and a bazar, in 
which markets are held twico a week. 


JAUHI, Pargana and Tahsil Bai.ua. 

This large village lies in 25° 41' N. and 84° 16' E., at a 
distance of spme eight miles south-east from Bjdlia, with which 
it is connected by a poor unmetallcd road leading through 
Sheopurdiar. It is said that about 150 yearij ago Jauhi lay 
on the south or Shahabad side of the river, bfct that the lands 
after diluviation reformed in this district. At the present time 
the Ganges flows some distance to the south, but the soil is purely 
alluvial and the place may at any time be once more swept away. 
The village is a mere collection of mud houses, and at the last 
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census contained 2,750 inhabitants, of whom 119 were Musalmans. 
Among the Hindus the Chaube Brahmans constitute the prevail- 
ing caste. The total area in 1905 was 5,116 acres, and the 
revenue as determined at the recent revision of records is Rs. 3,093. 
The place is included in the Ilaldi taluqa 9 practically the whole 
of which now belongs to the Dumraon estate. There is a public 
ferry here over the Ganges, owned by the district board and 
leased in conjunction with that at Ilansuagar to the east. 


KARAMMAR, Pargana Khariit, Tahsil Bansdih. 

A very large village in the extreme west of the pargana, 
lying in 25° 53' N. and 84° 7' E., some two miles east of the 
road from Ballia to Sikandarpur, six miles west from Bansdih 
and ten murs from the district headquarters. It is the principal 
village of the Oharkaind talaqa in the tappa of Majhos, and is 
still in the possession of the Barwars, whose ancestors were 
admit! ed to engage at the permanent settlement. The area is 
1,306 acres, and the revenue Rs. 1,332. The population of the 
village was 4,152 at the census of 1881, while ten years later it 
had risen to 4,259. In 1901, howover, a decline was observed, 
the total being 3,957, of whom 437 were Musalmans. There are 
three looms, an upper primary school, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice weekly. The garha cloth j manufactured 
in the village is noted for its superior quality. 

KARNAI, Pargana and Tahsil Bat<i<ia. 

A large and somewhat straggling village in the north-west 
of the pargana, lying to the west of the road from Ballia to 
Sikandarpur, in 25° 49' N. and 84° 6' E., at a distance of some 
six miles from the district headquarters. The population, which 
in 1881 numbered 2,607, had risen at the last census to 2,839, 
of whom 70 were Musalmans, while Bhuinhars constitute the 
prevailing Hindu caste. There is a lower primary school here 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Tradition 
relates that the village was originally owned by Cherus, who were 
expelled above two hundred years ago by the Ujjain Rajputs 
under Kunwar Dhir Singh, and the story is supported by the pre- 
sence of a large mound, said to bo the ruins of the old Cheru fort. 
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Kamai gives its name to a taluqa, which was settled in 1790 
with the Baja oi Haldi. The latter had previously leased it 
to the tsamindara of Kharid, in order that they might defend 
his frontier against the inhabitants of Kopachit. The result 
was that the greater part of the estate became an uncultivated 
jungle ; whenever any attempt was made to bring a portion under 
cultivation, it was immediately set upon from three sides, and 
the landowners of Kharid found it jnore profitable to retain the 
tract os a place of refuge. Subsequently the entire taluqa passed 
into the hands of the Maharaja of Dumraon, to whose estate it still 
belongs. The village lands cover 1,821 acres and possess a fertile 
soil with ample means of irrigation ; the revenuo is Rs. 1,540. 

KARON, Pargana Garha, Tahell Bahi.ia. 

A village lying in 25° 43' N. and 83° 58' E., on the road 
leading from Narhi to Tajpur and Ghazipur, at a distance of 
twelve miles west from Ballia and threo miles south-oast from 
Baragaon. Before the cession of pargana Garha to this district, 
Karon possessed a police station and a post-office, but since 1892 
it has lost much of its importance, though it still boasts of an 
upper primary school and a vvoekly market. The population at 
the last census numbered 2,809 persona, of whom only 19 were 
Mnsalmaus. Tho principal inhabitants are Brahmans and 
Kayasths, of whom tho former cultivate tho fields, while the 
latter go out to seek Government and other service. 

The place is chiefly n oto worthy on account of tho large fair 
which takes place on the Sheoratri festival in the month of Rhaguu 
at tho temple of Mahadeo. It attracts some six thousand persons, 
many of whom come from long distances, and die gathering has 
grown iu popularity since the opening of the railway from 
Ghazipur to Phephna. The shrine stands on the^ bank of a large 
and ancient tank to the north-east of the villag4; it covers some 
52 acres and is dedicated to Kauleswar Nath. T|he legend states 
that on the banks of this tank Shiva burnt to ashes KamdeO, the 
Hindu oupid, being enraged at the latter’s attempts to beguile 
him from his meditations. From this circumstance the village 
is said to derive its name, Karon being popularly considered a 
corruption of Kam-unaunya, the garden of Kamdeo. At tha 
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fair the offerings made at the temple consist of sweetmeats, fruit, 
ganja, bhang and other drugs: these are the perquisites of th© 
Brahman priests. 

KATHAURA, Pargana Sikandarpur East, 

Tuhail Bansdih. 

The village of Kathaura, or Kathaunda, stands on the banks 
of the Ghagra in 26° 6' N. and 84° 2' E., at a distance of about 
four miles north-west from Sikandarpur, 28 miles from Ballia 
and 15 miles from the tahsil headquarters, the road from Bansdih 
to Turtipar running Borne two miles to the south. Kathaura 
belongs to tappa llaveli Kharid, and was permanently settled 
with Bbuinhars of the Tetiha subdivision, whose descendants still 
own the village. The lands aro extensive, but much of the 
•western half is under water, owing to the picsence of a large 
jht l which is connected by a channel with the Ghagra. Tradition 
assigns the place a vtry early origin, as it is said that it was 
founded in tho days of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, who conquered Bihar 
and Bengal irf’1203. There iB a large mound which is supposed 
to mark the sito of an ancient Musalman fort, and the name of 
tho Sultan is preserved in the hamlet of Qutbganj. which stands 
on the hank of the river, a short distance north of the main site. 
The population of the village has declined of late ; ears, the total 
in 1881 being 2,406, while in 1801 it was 2,313, and at the last 
census 2,046, of whom all save 27 were Hindus. There is a loyer 
primary school in Kathaura, and a small bazar in Quthganj, 
which is a foit of. call for the Ghagra steainei s, and possesses a 
district hoard ferry over the river. 

KEOKA, Pargana Khahid, Tuhail Bansdih. 

A village on the south side of the road from Bansdih to 
JSahatwar, standing in latitude 25° 1 ] ' N. and longitude 84° 16' 
N., at a distance of three miles south-east from tho tahsil head- 
quarters, and about ten miles from Ballia. It forms part of 
tappa Bansdih, and the permanent settlement was made with 
Karauni Rajputs, whose descendants still hold tho greater part 
of the village. The population, which numbered 2,067 in 1881, 
has remained almost stationary, for at the last census there were 
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2,121 inhabitants, of whom 80 were Musalmans, the prevailing 
Hindu castes being Rajputs and Koeris. There is a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week, and of late years an import- 
ant cattle market has boon established here: the pla?e also 
contains a flourishing sugar refinery, ten looms and a lower 
primary school. 

KHAJURI, Pargana Sikandar^ur East, Tahsil Bansdih. 

A considerable village lying in 25° 57' N. and 84° 5' E., 
on the east side of the *road from Ball in, to Hikandarpur, at a 
distance of some thirteen miles from the former and twelve miles 
north-west from the tahsil headquarters. Like Pur and Pakri, 
which lie to the west, the village belougs to the Shah Salompur 
tappa and was transferred from pargana Kopathit to the 
Azamgarh district in 1838, remaining in Sikaudarpur after the 
amalgamation of the latter with Ballia in 1879. The permanent 
settlement was made with Sengur Rajputs, and tho village 
continued in their possession till 1812, w hen it was sold by 
auction. The purchasers could not obtain possession until 
troops were sent to install them by force; but tho old proprietors 
soon afterwards^ reoovei ed the estate by a decree of the ISadr 
Diwani Adalat of Calcutta cancelling the sale. The tSengars 
are still in possession, but they aie said to be of mixed descent; 
they pay a revenue of Its. 1,597 on a total ana of 1,974 acres. 
Thp population of Khajuri in 1881 numbered 2,782 souls, while 
at the last census it had risen to 2,900, of w horn 192 wero Musal- 
mans. The village contains a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a w r eek, eight sugar refineries, and nine looms. 

KHARAUNT, Pargava Iviiarid, Tahsil Bansdiii. 

(Charauni, also known as Kajugaon, is a largo village lying 
in 25° 54' N.'and 84° 15' E., at a distance of about throo miles 
to the north-cast of Bansdih, fcwelvo miles from the district 
headquarters, and somo two miles from Ilusainftbad, the lands 
of which adjoin Kharauni on the east. Tho population was 
3,359 in 1881, and 3,306 ten yoars later, while in 1901 tho village 
contained 3,496 inhabitants, of whom only 114 were Musalmans. 
It is a flourishing place, with a sugar factory, two looms, and 
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an upper primary school. The area of the village is 1,556 acres 
and the revenue Rs. 1,364. The proprietors are Narauni Rajputs, 
whose ancestors obtained the engagement for the whole of the 
Kharauni t&luqd, a portion of tappa Bansdih, at the permanent 
settlement. In 1804 the Naraunis obtained -possession of an 
extensive alluvial tract, known as the Kharauni Diara, the 
right to which had been unsuccessfully contested by certain 
zamindars of Saran. This land became the subject of disputes 
between the co-sharers, and the sanguinary contests uhich ensued 
led to the attachment of the whole Vtluqa in 1822. It remained 
under direct management till 1904, \\hen it was restored to the 
former proprietors. The existence of the alternative name of 
Rajttgw •' is ascribed to a local superstition, according to which 
it is considered unlucky to pronounce the name of Kharauni, 
the supposition being that if any one utters the word in the 
morning, he will be unfortunate during the whole day. 

KIIARID^Pargcctirt Rikandarpur East, Tahsil Bansdih. 

The village which gives its name to the pargaua of Kharid 
now lies beyond its boundaries in Rikandarpur east, to which the 
old tappa of Ilavoli Kharid has belonged since 1838. It is a 
small and unimportant place, lying in 26° 3' X and 84° 8' E., 
at a distance of four miles east from Sikandarpur and 24 miles 
from Ballia, between the banks of the Ghagra and the road from 
Bansdih to Rikandarpur and Turtipar. It contained at *£he 
last census a population of 968 persons, the majority of whom 
are of the Ahir caste. The village itself possesses nothing of 
any importance, but it adjoins Parsotam Patti, a hamlet to the 
east where there is a district board ferry over the Ghagra; 
Qazipur, a village to the south with a market twice a week; 
and Zahidipur, which lies to tho west and is the scene of a 
considerable fair in honour of M. khdum Sahib, a Musalman 
saint whose shrine stands hero, close to the river bank. 

Kharid is only noteworthy on account of its historical 
associations, and these are of a very vague description. Tradi- 
tion relates that there was here an old city named Ghazanfarabad, 
which was wash'd away, it is supposed, by the Ghagra, the 
inhabitants migrating to Patna. In its place Sikandar Lodi 
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built the town of Sikandarpur, but the history of this period is 
far from dear, as an inscribed slab, now fixed iu the walls of 
the mausoleum of Rukn-ud-din Rukn Alam in Kharid, states 
that in 1527 Khan-i-azam Khan was mulchtar of Kharid in the 
dominions of Npsrat Shah, one of the Sultans of Bengal, and 
built a mosque in Kharid. The old town may be represented 
by mounds which are to be found on either side of the Ghagra 
and stretch for a considerable distance, but they have never been 
explored. 

The same Khan-i-a2am is connected with a popular legend 
which accounts for the name of Kharid, which iu the Persian 
signifies “purchased.” It was in tho days of Alu-ud-din 
Husain Shah, the predecessor of Nusrat Shah, that a merchant 
came from Kashmir, bringing with him seventy came Is laden 
with the finest saffron. Ho had registered a vow that he would 
only sell the entire quantity to a single purchaser and receive 
as the price only money coined in a single year. Such terms as 
these were not to be fulfilled immediately, and so the merchant 
wanderod far on his travels till lie came to the cowrt of Khan-i- 
azam. There his taunts at the poverty of the great king of 
Bengal and his nobles aroused the Khan, who purchased tho 
whole of the saffron and paid for it in tho prescribed coin. He 
then mixed all tho saffron with tho mortar which had boon 
prepared for building tho mosque, anil the Sultan, in recognition 
of his generous conduct, bestowed on him a robe of honour, 
bidding the place in future be known as Kharid. 

KHARID Pargana, Tahsil Banspui. 

This pargana comprises the eastern and larger portion of the 
Bansdih tahsil, extending from Sikandarpur East* and Kopachit 
East on the wegt to Doaba on the east. To the sou$h lies pargana 
Ballia, while on tho north and north-east the river Gljjagra separates 
it from the Saran district of Bengal. The docp stream throughout 
forms the boundary, and its vagaries result in considerable 
variations in the total area from time to time, though to a les s 
extent perhaps than is the case in tho parganas along the Ganges. 
The aria in 1906 was 156,097 acres, the average for five years 
being 158,003* acres or 246*9 square miles. 
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Different parts of the pargana exhibit very diverse physical 
characteristics. The western and southern portions are included 
in the upland tract, and here tho soil is generally loam, stiffen* 
ing into clay in the numerous depressions. These uplands 
extend eastwards from the boundary of Sikundurpur, in the 
north reaching to the hanks of the Ghagra, which at Ailasgarh 
near Maniar aro of a permanent nature owir g to the presence of 
a great kanktir roof. From a short distance beyond that point 
the high bank curves inland as far as tho large semi-circular jhil 
known as 1 * the Mundiari Dah, between Maniar and Bansdih. 
The uplands thence consist of a comparatively narrow tongue 
of land reaching to a point beyond Sahatwar, and terminating at 
the Reuti Dah. Their southern border is approximately marked 
by the line of railway and by the northern edge of tho great 
Suraha Tal. The re-rt of tho pargana composed of alluvial 
deposit of varying ago. The older formation is no longer liable 
to change, and has a stiff clay soil of considerable fertility ; the 
surface of the country is covered in every direction by old 
channels and watercourses, which presumably mark former beds 
of the Ghagra. In the neighbourhood of that river we find a 
more recent alluvium, subject to constant inundations and gener- 
ally possessing a sandy -oil, the deposit of this river being at 
all times less valuable than that of the Ganges. This fluvial tract 
contains many sot((s and backwaters of tho Ghagra, the most 
important of which is that know n as tho Tengraha. There are 
altogether 37 villages immediately affected by the river, but 
many of these are permanently settled, and only 19 mahals are 
■subject to periodical revision of assessment. 

Owing to its physical position the cultivated area of the 
pargana varies considerably w r ith the nature of tho season, as long- 
continued floods in the low lands necessarily result in a con- 
traction of tho rabi area. During the five years ending in 1906 
■on an average 105,939 acres or 67 per cent, of tho whole were 
under tillage, this proportion boiug very similar to that of 
fiikandarpur East, The barren area is large, amounting to 31,112 
acres or 19*8 per cent., but of this as much as 13,746 acres is under 
Water, and 4,117 acres are occupied by sites, roads and buildings ; 
the actually unculturable area thus amounts to 13,056 acres — a 
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figure which is only approached in Do aba, and, as in tliat pargana, 
is due to the large extent of unfertile sand along the Ghagra. Much 
of the cultivable waste is of a very similar description, though 
deductions should bo mado on account of 4,364 acres of new 
fallow and of tio less than 7,638 ocros of groves j the latter 
amounts to 4*8 per cent, of the entiro pargana, which is an 
unusually large proportion for this district. Save in the uplands, 
very little irrigation is required, a'rsd on an average only 27 per 
cent, of the cultivation, is artificially watered. Wells constitute 
the principal sourco of supply, and can be made without difficulty 
wherever their construction is needed. A certain amount of 
irrigation is obtained from tanks, and also from the jhils and 
minor watercourses, such as the Baheri and several others which 
traverse the uplands from west to east. The kharif harvest 
exceeds the rabi in point of area, the former covering on an 
averago 69,429, and the latter 65,138 acres ; double-cropping is 
extensively practised, and the custom of taking tw o harvests of 
the land iu the same year is growing rapidly, the present avorage 
being somo 28 per cent, of the not cultivation. The chief kharif 
crops are rice and ho don, each of which averages some 27 per cent, 
of the area sown, and after those come maize with 17-6 per cent, 
and sugarcane with 13 per cent., the latter being mainly con- 
fined to the higher lands. Barley is the chiof rabi staple, and 
when sovvn alone constitutes 25'4 per cent, of the harvest. A 
considerable amount is also grown in combination with gram and 
wheat, while the area under wheat by itself is steadily increasing. 
Peas cover some 14 per cent., but this proportion is low for the 
district ; there is also a fair amount of opium cultivation, which 
averages some 880 acres. 

Among the cultivators Rajputs predominate^ but arc some- 
what closely followed by Brahmans, and after th$se come Koerie, 
Ahirs, Kayasths and Bhuinhara. The prevalence of high caste 
tenants affects net only the rental, but also t^he standard of 
husbandry, which is probably inferior to that attained in other 
parts of the district* Some 31 per cent, of the land is included in 
proprietary holdings, either as sir or khudkanht , 15*5 per cent, is 
held by tenants at fixed rates, 38 per cent, by occupancy tenants, 
and 14*4 per cent, by tenants-at-wUl ; the remainder is either 
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ex-proprietsfry sir, or else held rent-free, the latter tenure being 
unusually common and extending to over 5,000 acres or 
nearly half the rent-free area of the district. No less than 40 
per cent, of the land included in holdings is sublet, this being 
the highest proportion in the district. About fc 2, 400 acres are 
graiu-rented, consisting of rice land on the borders of jhils, 
in which the outturn is always precarious. The average cash 
rental at the present time ranges from Rs. 4-10-7 per acre for 
shikmi tenants to Rs. 3-3-4 per acre for tenants at fixed rates 
and Rs. 3*10-0 for those with rights of occupancy. Tenants-at- 
will pay only Rs. 3-1-G per acre, but, as is usually the case, they 
generally hold the worst land, all that of a superior quality 
having been long ago appropiiated, eithor for sir or by the old 
statutory tenants. 

The present revenue demand for the pargana, including that 
of the temporary mahals , stands at Rs. 1,15,817, and to this an 
addition of Rs. 10,802 may bo made on account of cesses/ There 
are 556 villages in the pargana, and these are subdivided into 
2,284 mahals. Of the latter, excluding the 19 temporarily 
assessed, 261 are ownod by single proprietors, 1,445 are joint 
zamindari, 16 are bhaiyachava , 123 are perfect pattidari , and 
420 are held in the imperfect vari* ty of the same t* i are. Of the 
various proprietary castes, Rajputs hold nearly 06 per cent, of 
the land, and next to them come Bhuinhars 15*5 per cent., 

Brahmans with eight per cent., Kayasths with five per cent., and 
Musalmans with nearly two per cent., tho small remainder being 
held by other Hindus. Among the chief proprietors are the 
Maharaja of Qasim Bazar, who owns 7,579 acres revenue-free, this 
forming a portion of the Kautu Babu jagir ; the Narauni Rajputs 
of Bansdih, the Pandes of Bairia and Reoti, the Kinwars of 
Sahatwar, and tho Barwars of Jagirsand. 

The population of pargana Knarid in 1881 numbered 
186,467, but this dropped to 176,627 in 1891. At the last census 
thero was a complete rocovery, the total number of inhabitants 
being 190,382, of whom 181,814 wore Hindus, 8,531 Musalmans, 
and 37 of other religions. The pargana contains the four towns 
of Bansdih, Sahatwar, Mauiar and Reoti, while in addition to 
these there are several large villages such as Gaighat, Chandpur, 
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Sultan pur, Sukhpura, Mairitar, Karammar, K haraun i, r Balupur and 
several others. Few of them are of any importance, being merely 
overgrown agricultural communities. Tho southern portion of 
the pargana is well provided with moans of communications, but 
elsewhere the rqads are few and inferior. The railway from 
Mau and Ballia to Rovelganj passes close to Sahatwar and Reoti, 
, while a metalled road connects Bansdih with Bansdih Road 
station, some five miles south of the town, ami with tho district 
headquarters. Tho chief unmt tailed road is that from Bairia to 
Reoti, Sahatwar, Bansdih, Maniar and Sikandarpur. Others run 
from Sahatwar to Chandpura, Ilahli and Ballia, and from 
Bansdih to Garwar, tho latter crossing the road from Ballia to 
Sikandarpur at Sukhpura in tho exlicme south-western corner. 
At present a project is on foot to open up the pargana by carrying 
a branch line of railway through tho uortlx rn portion, so as to 
reach Maniar and the important markets on the (jhagra. 

Kharid takes its name from a small village now 1\ ing in par- 
gana Sikandarpur Hast. The tuppa of Ilavoli Kharid was trans- 
ferred to Sikandarpur as long ago as 1837, with the exception of 
a single mahal known as Balupur and the threo villages of Hath- 
aunj, Mundiari/tnd Barsari, belonging to the Kantu Bahu joyvr* 
The rest w as originally divided into the tappufi of Bansdih, Reoti, 
Sahatw T ar, Maniar and Majhos. The last still gives its name to 
a taluqa , but the tappa, also called Charkaind, is now absorbed 
in Maniar and Bansdih. These tappas usually repres uited the 
area held by a clan of Rajputs, aud they are subdivided into 
Uilnqas b>x\( 1 pxittisy which generally tako their Aames from the ori- 
ginal founder of a particular branch of tho clan. Tho tnlwjaa 
do not comprise the whole tappas } for in almost every case there 
are several independent mauza8 } while in some instances certain 
areas are still held in common, the most notab|p example being 
the town of jftansdih. The tenures are often extremely complex, 
some mahal 8 being spread over a large* number 0f mauzas, while 
on the other hand a mauza is frequently divided into an equally 
largo number of mafuila. A detailed account of tho proprietary 
right in the pargana is given in Mr. Roberts’ settlement report. 
Briefly it may be said that tappaa Maniar and Majhos belong to 
the Barwara, Bansdih to the Naraunis, Reoti to the Nikumbha, 
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and Sahatwar to the Kin wars, while Balupur is the property of 
Kayasths, This was the arrangement at the time of the permanent 
settlement, but there have been many subsequent alienations, espe- 
cially in the case of Reoti, where the Nikumbhs havo lost most of 
their property, and in Bansdih, where a whole talnqa is owned by 
the descendants of Deokinatidan Singh. The remarkable history 
of Maniar will be found in the article on that place. 

KHARSANDA, Pargana Sikaxdarpur East, Tahsd Bansdih. 

A villago on the easkrn nordtrs df the pargana, lying in 
25° 56' N. and 84° o' K, a short distance to the east of the road 
from Ballia to Sikandarpur, < lght mile s from Bansdih, and about 
twelve miles from the district headquarteis. It contained at the 
last census a population of 2,S13 poisons, of whom 433 were 
Musalmans. There is a lower primal y s hool, and in the village 
are four looms and five sugar refineries. Maikets are held twice 
a week in tho ba/ar, and a onsidc rablo ti a It is carrio' l on in Lather 
and other articles. The area of Khar&anda, sometimes written 
Kharesra, is 1,85)0 aci< s, and tho rovt nuo Its. 1,647. The principal 
inhabitants arc Bar war Rajputs, whose ancestors held the place 
at tho time of the permanent settlement. Tluy foil into arrears, 
however, and in 1832 the entire estate was s< 1 \ the purchaser 
being tho Maharaja of Dumraon, in the possession, of whose heirs 
it has since remained. 


KOPACHIT EAST Pargana , Tahsd Ballia. 

This pargana, which was united with Kopachit West till tho 
formation of the Ballia district in 1879, comprises the north- 
western portion of tho headquarters tahsd, and consists of a long 
and narrow tract bounded on the north by bikandarpur East, on 
the west by Lakhnesar, ou the east by Kharid and Ballia, and on 
the south by Garha, the boundai^ in the south -western corner 
marching for a short distance with that of the Ghazipur district. 
The total area in 1906 was 44,600 acres or 69*7 square miles. 

The tract is divided into two portions by the SaTju river, 
which passes through southern half of the pargana in a south* 
easterly direction as far as tho town of Baragaon ; there it turns 
east and then bends south again towards the borders of pargana 
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Ballia. The Sarju is led by the Budhi, which enters the pargana 
on the western boundary and flows in a very tortuous course, 
roughly parallel to the railway. Along the northern border, 
separating it from Sikaudarpur East, flows an irregular chain of 
t*wamps known as the Baheri Tal ; while the central portion drains 
eastwards towards the Suraha lake. The entire pargana is 
included in the upland tract, and is a fertile and highly cultivated 
stretch of country. There is a fair amount of usar in the southern 
half, especially along the Budhi ; aud this river, as well as the 
Sarju, is liable to overflow its bauks in wot years and to inundate 
the neighbouring rioo fields. 

The average culln ated area for the last five years is 33,429 
acres or 75 per cent, of the whole, and tho annual variations are 
very slight. Tho land classed as bairen amounts to 32 per cent., 
of which 1,54S acres are under wator and 1,701 acres occupied by 
villages, roa Is, and the liko. The remaining 7,130 a ires arc shown 
as cultivable, but this includes no less than 1,811 acios of groves, 
which amount to 4'1 per cent, of the whole pargana or almost the 
highest average in tho district, and about a thousand acres of 
H 3 W fallow r ; the rest is of little value, except pci hups as grazing 
land. Means of irrigation are abundant, as is the case through- 
out the uplan 1 : the annual average aiea watered by artificial 
means amounts to 15,872 acres oi marly 48 per cent, of the culti- 
vation. The greater portion of this is served by wells, to the 
extent of 87 per c< nt., and tho bulk of the remainder is supplied 
from tanks, though the natural water •ourses aro utilized in a 
number of villagis. The Icharif area slightly Exceeds that sown 
in the rabi, the figures being 21,221 and 19,750 acres respectively, 
while some 23 per cent, bears a doublo crop, this proportion 
being practically identical with that obtained i o Kopachit West 
and Lakhnesar. The chief kharif staples aro ricS^averaging 17T 
per cent, of the harvest ; sugarcane 16" 2 per cent.| and kodon 10*9 
per cent., the remainder consisting of arhar, maize, juar an d 
bajra. The area under sugarcano is remarkably large, as is also 
the case in western Kopachit, these two parganas producing a 
relatively larger amount than any other. In tho rabi barley take s 
the lead with 37 por cent, of tho area sown, and after this come 
peas with 25 per cent,, gram with 20 per cent., and wheat with 11 
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per cent, lliere is a fair amount of opium cultivation, which 
averages some 330 acres. 

The chief cultivating castes are Rajputs, Ahirs, Koeris, 
Chamars, Brahmans and Bhars, The Rajputs belong mainly to 
the Karcholia, Kausik, Bison and Barwar clan* the first largely 
preponderating. Proprietors have some 33 per cont. of the area 
in their own cultivation, either as sir or JchudkashL They have* 
increased the amount of late* years, mainly at the expense of 
the old tenants at fixed rates, who have been almost crushed 
out in this pargana and now hold no more than six per cent. 
Occupancy tenants cultivate 47 pei cent., and tenants-at-will 
nearly 13 per cent., the remainder being held by ex-pro- 
prieiary sonants o else rent-free. Some 20 per cont. of the 
land is sublet, and these shikmi tenants pay on an average Rs. 
G-2-0 per aero. The rate for tenants at fixed rates ib Rs. 3-5-0, 
that of occupancy tenants Rs. 3*13-7, and that of ten auts-at- will 
Rs. 3-13-10, the slight dilfeience being due to the fa ;t that the 
unprivileged classes can only obtain the more inferior lands. 
These rates are subject to enhancement in the case of sugarcane cul- 
tivation, the increase being known as beshi ukh. Some refer- 
ence has been made to this special rate in chapter III ; it varies 
in different villages, but the general rule is that o rent is paid 
for the first year when the land is fallow and prepared for cane, 
while in the socond year three times the ordinary rent is collected. 
If sugarcane is grown without a previous fallow' year, the ordinary 
rental demand is increased by 50 per cent. The revenue demand 
now stands at Rs/40,031, exclusive of cesses which contribute an 
additional Rs. 5,927. There are in all 214 villages in the 
pargana, and these are divided into 1,508 mahals . Of the latter, 
214 are held by single proprietors, 244 are joint zamindari , 404 
perfect pattidwri , and the remaining 646 imperfect ^attidari ; 
as in Kopachit West, the bhaiyachai u form of tenure is unknown. 

The pargana is said to have been originally held by Chorus, 
to whom are ascribed the extensive ruins at Pakka Kot and the 
traces of old sites to be found in several other villages. Subse- 
quently the Cherus were displaced by Rajputs of the Sonbansi 
clan, known as Raroholias and Kausiks, the former holding the 
north and west of the pargana, comprised in tho taluqa$ of 
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Ratsand and Garwar, 'while tho latter occupied the country south 
of the Sarju, which is divided into tho two taluqas of Chit and 
Eirozpur. Several villages in the north are owned by Bisens, 
while the taluqa of Shah Saleinpur, now a tappa of Sikandarpur 
East, but formerly a part of this pargana, is hold by a branch 
of the Sengars. This territorial arrangement existed at the time 
.of the permanent settlement, but in subsequent years several 
large areas were sold for arrears of'revonue. The principal pur- 
chasers were Deck inandan Singh and his son, Janki Prasad, who 
bought Garwar and some 13 other villages, most of which still 
remain in tho possession of their descendants, and arc managed 
together with the rest of thoir property by the Court, of Wards. 
All the Kausik estates, too, were sold anil purchased by the Pandes 
of Bairia. The latter were unable to gain possession, as the 
Kausiks offered open resistance and in 1810 murdered the agent 
of the auction purchaser, for. which crime 37 of them W'ere 
sentenced to imprisonment for life and sent- to the Alipur jail. 
A manager was then appointed by Government with a strong 
force of police to support him, hut the old proprietors continued 
to give much trouble and many ondeavours more made, but with- 
out success, to induce the Pandes to relinquish their purchase. 
During the mutiny tho Kausiks openly retailed and long resisted 
all attempts to restore order. Eventually the Pandes agreed to 
sell the estate for Rs. 44,000 in 1858, some of the money being 
raised by the Kausiks themselves and the rest borrowed from 
local money-lenders. Moat of tho debt has been paid off, 
although a share in both taluqas has passed into the possession 
of the mah/ijans. The restoration of the land has been attended 
with the happiest results and the Kausiks are now peaceable as 
any of the zamindars in the district. At the present time 04 per 
cent, of the pargana is owned by Rajputs, ten pdr cent, by Bhuin- 
hars, nine per cent, by Brahmans, six per cent.] by Musalmans, 
and the rest by other Hindus . 

The population of the pargana numbered 60j|000 at the census 
of 1881, and ten years later the total had risen to 62,174. The 
last enumeration in 1901 Showed a slight decline, the number of 
inhabitants being 61,645, of whom 4,276 were Musalmans. The 
chief places in the pargana include the town of Baragaon, and 
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the large villagos of Ratsand and Garwar, which have been 
separately dosoiibed, as also has Phephna, an important road 
and railway junction* Tho pargana dorivos its name fiomKopa 
or Kopwa, a village near tho >Sarju, and ft om Chit, now generally 
known as Baragaon. Tho tract is well provide^ with means of 
communication, for through the centre runs the railway from 
Pallia to Mau, with a station at Phephna, from which a branch 
lino leads to Haritgaon and GLi/ipur. Prom Phephna tailed 
roads run to Iiallia, lias r a and Ghadpur, tho latter ha\ mg a 
Inanch communicating with Baiagaou station. Several unmetal- 
led roads radiate from Garwar, two of them connecting v.dth the 
Rasra road at Phephna and Piaria, whilo others run noith to 
Khajuri *ni 1 Sikundarpur, north-east to Ruusdih, and north- 
west to Xagia. The Sa«ju is cross d on tlu main ioa 1 ly a 
temporary pile bridge, which is replaced during the rains by 
a ferry. 


KOPACHIT WKST Paiyana, Tahiti Ra^iu. 

On the formation of the district in lbTi), tho western half of 
tho old Kopachit/ pargana was left in the Rawu tahsil, while the 
rest was assigned to Pallia. Kopachit West occupies the south- 
eastern corner of tho tahsil, and consist of a pea* -si aped tract of 
country, bounded on tho noith by th 4 tw'o parganut of Sikandar- 
pur, on tho w r est by Lakhnesar, on the oast and south-east by the 
rest of Kopachit, and on the south, for a very short distan *e, by 
the Gha/Apur district. As at present constituted, if has a total 
area of 37,002 acres or 58-7 squaio miles. 

lake Kopachit East, the pargana lie s wholly in tho upland 
tract. Tho chief drainage lino is the Sarju, which for a short 
distance forms the southern boundary and then moors tho pargana 
at Nasirpur; after flowing northwards for two miles, it again 
turns east at the old fort of Gau li and then passes into 
Kopachit East. Tho north and central tract is traversed by tho 
Budhi, a small and tortuous stream which enters tho pargana at 
tho extreme north-western corner and thenee dow ? s in a south- 
easterly direction past ITajauli to ieavo the pargana at tho large 
village of Aundi to tho south of Chilkahar railway station. 
The Budhi is usually*of insignificant dimensions, but duiing tho 
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rains it attains a considerable volume, flooding tno rice lands 
along its banks. In some instances this is led to saturation 
and the result is to be seen in patches of barren usar . Generally, 
however, the pargatia is fertile, the soil being for the most part 
a light loam, though this changes to clay in the dcpr< ssions. The 
lattor are most numerous in the roith and wost, where (hero is a 
string of jhifo leading eastwards towards the Suraha Tal ; the 
largi *4 arc to bo found in the villages of buuu, Indarpur and 
Asanwar. 

In tho matter of general development the pargana is inferior 
to Kopachit East. During the five years ending in ItiOG tho a\ erago 
cultivated area w~as 2 1,732 acres or (>5*S per cent, of tho w hole, 8,658 
acres being classed as culturahle, and 1,212 ac?< s or 1] pcrcont. as 
bairen. The actually unculturable area is very small, for 3.273 
nerts are either under water or occupied by villages, sites, roads, 
railway and the like. Similarly of the culturable area 901 aeies 
aie grove land and 1,300 awes are new’ fallow, while much of tho 
remainder is either covered with dhak jungle or else is of so 
interior a nature that it would ncvoi repay tillage. As rogaida 
irrigation tho pargana is as well provided a*. any other in the' 
district, for unless than 59 per cent, of tho cultivation obtains 
water. Wells constitute tho chief source* of supply, but there is 
a largo number of tanks, which arc extensively utilized. Tho 
chief khurif staple is rico, accounting for noarly *11 per cent, of 
the area sown in that harvest, and next comes sugarcane with 
17 per cent., tho highest proportion in tho district; the other crops 
compriso Jeodon , arhar , juar and bajra . In tho rtibi barley 
and peas constitute 42 and 34*5 per cent, of the area respectively, 
while wheat and gram make up most of the balance. On an 
average, 17^373 acres are cultivated in tho kharif , and 13,015 
acres in tho rabi, tho double- cropj>od area boi^g 5,68 L acres or 
23 per cent, of the land under the plough. 

The cultivating castes are the same as those found in Kopachit 
East. At the present time 33 per cent, of tho lhnd is included in 
proprietary holdings, either as sir or Jchwlkashi , 44 per cent, hold 
by occupancy tenants., 10 per cent, by tonantfe-at-will, and only 
five per cent, by tenants at fixed rates. This last class has almost 
disappeared, as is also the case in Kopachit East, for in these 
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parganas the zamindara have been particularly successful iu thoir 
attempts to extinguish tenancies of this nature. Much of the pro- 
prietary cultivation is sublet, skikmi tenants holding nearly 21 per 
cent, of the total area. They pay on an average Us. 8-1-7 per aero, 
as compared with Its. 2-15-0 paid by tenants at fixed rates, Re. 4-4-5 
by occupancy tenants and Rs. 3-15-11 by tenants-at-will. 

The present revenue demand for the pargana is Rs. 29,905, 
this sum excluding cesses, wh ; ch aggrogato Rs. 3,910. There are 
134 villages, now divided into 923 mahals. Of the latter no few or 
than 557 are held in joint zamindari tenure, whilo 193 arc single 
zamindari , 1 12 perfect and 01 imperfect patthlarL Rajputs ow n 
52 per cent, of the laud, Brahmans ten per cuit., Bhuinhars lime 
per cont., Musalmaus sovon per cent., while Jvayasths and other 
Hindu! u.. o in possession of the remainder. In former days 
almost the entire area was owned by the Ivarcholia Rajputs, who 
still retain the large t/iluqtrs of Hqjauli and Chilkahar, the foim. r 
being represented by Babu liar Charan Singh and the lat+. r 1 >y 
Balm Mahadeo Prasad Singh. IJetwe-ntho permanent settle mi nt 
and that of IS 10 several villages were sold on account of arrears, 
the chief purchaser being Janki Prasad, the son of the notorious 
amd Deokinandan. These are still held by his descendants and 
are now under the management of the Court of Wards. A portion 
of llajauli, too, w a*> purchased by the Musalman T *,|is of Ra^ra, 
but in ( ’hilkahar thoKaivholias have managed to rotain practically 
the whole of their ancestral possessions. 

The population of the pargana rose from 39,388 in 18S1 to 
41,725 at the following census. In 1901 it was found that there 
ha l been a slight decline, tho number of inhabitants being 
40,911, of whom # 3,017 were Musalmaus. There is no tow r n 
in tho pargana, though several villagos have largo populations, 
such as Ilajauli, Dumri, Aundi and Chilkahar. The last- 
named place is important as possessing a railway nation on 
the lino from Ballia to Mau. l arallol to the line on tho 
south runs tho metalled road from Ballia to Rasra, crossing 
the Budhi by a bridge. The unmotalled roads from fiarwar 
to Nagra and Sikandarpur servo tho north and w r est of the 
pargana, and that from Piaria to Dohma in Ghazipur traverses 
tho south-eastern corner. 
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KORANTADIH, Pargana Gabha, Taksil Ballia. 

This place was selected in 1876 as the headquartors of a 
fcahsil in the Ghazipur district, and so remained till the transfer 
of pargana Garha to Ballia in 1802. Two years later, when the 
encroachments of the Gang os washed away tho district courts and 
offices at Ballia, the selection of Korantadih for their location 
, again brought tho place into an ephemeral prominence. Tt stands 
in 2o~ 3o' X. and So° 56' E., on the banka of tho Ganges and 
clo>o to tho metalled road from Ballia to Glm/ipur, 2d milos 
distant from the former. There is practically no village of 
Korantalih, and tho popidatiou of 87 souls at tho last census was 
composed solely of officials. Hard by to the east lie tho adjacent 
village* of Sara} an and Ujiar, witfi a combined total of 3,1 2d 
inhabitants. Koiautalih still possesses a police-station, post- 
offi it', oattlo-pouu l, and a lower primary school. The excellent 
house on the bank of the ri\or, till 187.3 the leshUnco oi tho 
officer Hi charge of the Government stud and subs qu< ntly from 
1861 to 1002 occupied b) tho collector o t: the district, is main- 
tained a^> an inspection bungalow. .Moat of the other buildings 
have been dismantled, but tho ti < a>in v an I rooord-i ooms 
have been left, in recognition of the possibility of again 
establishing a i&hsil hero. Opposite Koiantadili is the town 
of Buxar in Shahabad, accoos to which is obtained by tJie 
Ujiar ferry. 

KOTWA, Pargana Doaha, Tahiti Ballia. 

The village* oi Kotwa lies in 25° 17' X. add 81° 80' E., some 
two miles north of llairia and 22 miles from the district head- 
quarters, ou the road leading from thofomKTpljf.ee to Surernanpur 
railwaj station. Tho road cross* s the Bhagar %ata by a hr id go, 
the cost of which was raised by subscriptions through tho agency 
of a noted Goshain of the place, Sudisht Baba 1>^ name. He used 
to live in a mango grove adjoining the important bazar of 
Ranigunj, aud a fair is held annually in his hefciour during tho 
month of Aghan, attended by about 20,000 persons from tho 
neighbourhood. Some reference to this gathering has boon made 
in Chapter XI. Tho bazar of ftaniganj is tho most important 
market in this part of the district, and from it nearly all the 
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villago of thb pargana tlorive their supplies of grain and cloth. 
Tfc is surrounded, save at one corner where a dispute has arisen 
regarding the land, by a high wall, and in the centre is a well 
with masonry shops on either side. Raniganj is one of many 
hamlets which make up the village of Kotwa. Tho place is 
included in taluqa Damodarpur, and belongs to the Dumraon 
cstato. It was formerly hold by Lohatamia Rajputs, who are tho 
principal inhabitants. The population, which numbered 3,144 
in 1381 and 2,818 in IS91, amounted at tho last census to 2,885 
persons, of whom 147 wore Musalmaiis. Tho village w~as tho 
first place in this district to be attacked by plague, which made 
its appearanjo in 1901 and was imported from Revelgauj. 

LAXIIXESAR. j Pargana Lakiixhsar, Tali* i l Rasra. 

The pargana of Laklmosar derives its name from a small and 
practically deserted villago standing on tho left bank of the 
Sarju in 25° IS' X. and 8-j° 49' E. ? at a distance of some live 
mih s south-west from Rasra. Tho }>lac , w hich is generally known 
as Lukhnosar Ilih, is culled after Lachhman, tho brother of Ram 
Chandra, tho tradition being that the former built a temple here 
in honour of Maliadeo. It is at hast evident from this tradition 
that Lakhnosar is a place of great antiquity. Tho remains of an 
ancient town arc still to be soi u on rhe high bank * f the river, in 
tho shape of immense pilot* of rubbish, from wi.Ieh numerous 
pieces of sculpture have from timo to time }>een obtained. 
According to the local legend the place was a stronghold of the 
lihurs, and theso people were dispossessed by the Scngars, who 
afterw ards made Rasra thoir homo. At tho present time Lakhuosar 
Dih is quite insignificant, and at the last census tho solo inhubit- 
aufcs w r oro two F'njirs, who resided at tho shrine of an old 
Muhammadan saint, in whoso honour a small fair is held here 
annually in the beginning of August. 

LAKIINESAR Pargana, Tahsil Rasiia. 

This pargana occupies tho southcentral portion of the tahsil, 
being bounded on the south by the Ghazipur district, on tho 
oast by Kopaehit West, and on tho north and west by Sikau- 
darpur. In many respects it is one of the most interesting 
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parganas of the district by reason of its fiscal and general 
history, and is further of importance as possessing the town of 
Kasra, in which are located the tahsil headquarters. The 
pargana is, however, of small dimensions, having at the present 
time a total area of 34,383 acres or 53 # 7 square miles. 

Lakhnosar lies wholly in the upland portion of the district, 
and is a tract of a generally homogeneous character. The soil, 
however, vanes in nature, from ^ light sandy loam along the 
high bank of the Sarju in the south, wbe^e the crops depend 
chiefly on the rainfall, to a stiff rice-producing clay in tho 
mum rous depressions. While mo^t of the pargana has a loam soil, 
thero is a largo proportion of clay, and in sovcrul placos there 
are stretches of unculturable nsar.* This is tho nsult of satura- 
tion, for tho drainage in tho interior is often defective, notably 
in tho neighbourhood of Kasra, win re a drainage m heme is under 
consideration. The project involves a cut to rolie\ e the watm*- 
logged buds surrounding the town, leading southwards into tho 
string of jhils known a* the Taloji Tal, and theivo into the Sai ju. 
The latter is tho chief drainage lino, the others h< longing to the 
very imperfectly stem* known ns the BuMiahi uud Lakra m tho 
extreme noith, which eventually form tho stream (ailed the Jludhi. 
Tho country is well wooded, and near Kasra is the onH patch of 
tree jungle m tho distiict, surrounding tin' shiino of Na*h Baba. 

Owing to the large extent of uncultuiablu land, the pargana 
has failed to attain as high a state of development as the other 
parts of tho distiict. The land under cult i\ a 1 ion amounts to 
22,128 acres or GI'4 per rent, of the whole are& this figure being 
the average of tho returns fur the past fi\ o \ cuis. Of tho remain- 
der, 3,G57 acres or 10*6 per cent, art* returned, as barren, and 
8,597 acres or 25 per cent, as cultural »le waste. Tho former for 
the most part comprises land under water or occupied by villages 
and roarls, as only 422 acres aro shown as a tuafly unculturable. 
This does not, however, properly represent tho slfato of affairs, as 
a far larger area is really unfit for cultivation. Excluding 
groves, which cover 991 acres, and now fallow, 1,687 acres, thero 
remain noarly 6,000 acres of old fallow and so-called culturablo 
waste, though the bulk of this consists of usar and dkak jungle 
which would never repay a tillage. The kharif is the more 
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important harvest and occupies a much greater area than th erabi, 
tho averages being 15,080 and 11,351 acres respectively. In 
former days the difference was ovon more marked, for of late 
years the double-cropped area has rapidly increasod, and now 
averages 4,940 acres or 22*3 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
proportion is low for tins disirW, and ib indeed exceeded in 
every pargana save Sikandarpur East. The principal kharif 
staples arc rice, which accounts for 45 per cent, of the harvest, 
and sugarcane, 13*5 percent.; the rest consists chiefly of arhar , 
mandva, and other small millets. Earley averages 52*4 per cent, 
of tho rabh area, and nft-w this como peas with 308 per cent. 
Wheat and gram constitute the bulk of th ' nmainder, but in 
eiilvT ease the proportion is much lower than in any other pait of 
the district. As a matter of fact, Lakhmsar is probably tho 
poorest of all tho Pallia parganas, and this contention is empha- 
sized by tho infeiiority of tho crops grown. Means of inigation 
arc generally ample, and on an average 50 per cent, of flic culti- 
vation obtains water, though oven this is a lower figuio than 
thos' of the neighbouring tracts. \V< 11s form tho chief source of 
supply, and less than 14 per cent, of the irriga#bn is obtained 
from other sources • ai tificial tanks arc fairly numeious, but there 
is a general absence of natural reservoirs for the purpose. 

At tho same time the low standard of agih ultiuv may bo 
largely atti United to the composition of tho agricultural community. 
Practically all tho laud is in the hand of high-.asto cultivators, 
more than 50 per cent, being held as sir and kh'iulkasht. 
Tenants at fixed j’aces are quite unknown in this pargana, as in 
former days tho entire area was nominally sir ; but at the prosent 
time tho occupancy tenants have 27 per cent, of tho land in their 
possession, though the majority of these are also zamhulars. 
Save for insignificant areas held rent-free or by ex-proprietors, 
the remainder of the pargana is cultivated by tcnants-ai-wdll. A 
considerable proportion of tho sir land is sublet, amounting in 
all to nearly 21 per cent, of tho entire area included in holdings. 
The rent-rates are high, shikmis on an average paying Rs. G- 9-7 
per aero, occupancy tcuants Rs. 5-6-5 and others Rs. 5-8-6* 
Tho rovGiiuo demand for the pargana is Rs. 19,549, while cossos 
amount to a further Rs. 3,680, The incidence is the lightest in 
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the district, though this is a result rather of the peculiar history 
of the pargana than of a recognition of its inferior capacities. 

The population in 1881 numbered 52,077 souls, and ten 
years later tho total dropped to 52,130. There was a further 
doclino at tho last census of 1901, when tho number of inhabit- 
ants was 49,062, of whom 42,947 wore Hindus, 0,570 Musalmans 
and 110 of other religions. Tho prevailing castes aro Rajputs, 
almost < xolusivoly of tho Hongar 'dan, Ranias, Rhars, Ghainurs 
and Brahmans. The most important place in t he pargana is 
Basra, a thriving town and tho chief business centre of the district. 
Among tho larger villages mention may be ma lu of Nag pur a, 
Tika Doori, Jam and Alhila, Thetru’t is \v rll provided with 
moans of communication, for through the centre runs the railway 
from Mau to Ballia with a station at Basra, which is also 
connected with the district headquarters by a metalled road. 
Other roals lead from Basra to Nagra, IXuJdharpur, Eohma and 
Ghazipur. 

The pargana derives its name from a small and now unin- 
habited village called Jjakhno^ar Dih, which stands on the banks 
of the Sarju its south-eastern corner. It""is said that tho 
country was formerly occupied by tho Rhars, and these people 
wtere expelled by Rongar Rajputs, who came from tho Etawah 
district. Tho Songars subsequently took up their headquarters 
at Basra and obtained possession of tho cutiro pargana, which 
has continued in tho hands of this clan unto the present day. 

Their history is remarkable, for at all times they woro 
renowned for their sbrongth and courage, but on no occasion 
do they seem to have had a common Baja, the republican nature 
of their institutions being illustrated by tho fact that tho 537 
mahals into which tho pargana is now dividod aro all held in 
bhaiyachara tenure. Nevertheless, thoir union was bo complete 
that tho Sengars were the only clan w ho preserved their proprio- 
tary rights intact. In 1701, when tho management of tho Benares 
province was made over by the Nawab AVazir t|> Balwaut Singh, 
the latter tried to introduce the same system of village manage- 
ment which ho had established elsewhere. Tho experiment was a 
total failure, for the authority of tho amll was set at naught, with 
the result that about 1704 the Baja came with a strong force, to 
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which the Rhjputs only submitted after a sanguinary fight near 
Basra. A compromise was then effocted, by which a fixed 
revenue of Rs. 20,501 was imposed on the pargana, which the 
Sengars were to manago in their own fashion. They had their 
own revenue collector, and the distribution of the demand was 
effected by thomselves without any interfere nco on the part of the 
Government. Wheu Mr. Duncan assumed control of Benares the 
Sengars >vero considered the nust independent and troublesome of 
all the subjects of the Company, and in 1703 they actually 
attacked the Resident’s bodyguard when he visited the pargana. 
The offeneo was afterwards condoned, and the same arrangement 
was permitted to continue with regard to the revenue. The 
Sengars nevertheless foil into arrears in 1700, in which year 
Dcokinaudan Singh assumed office as tahsildar. It was 
proposed to sell the rights and interests of the four dux ti- 
din'?# of the clan, but tho Sengars resisted, and evt ntually 
fclio judge of Gha/ipur decided that the chcnuihns tfero uofc 
liable iu tho absence of any agi cement on their part to be 
responsible for the payment of the revenue. Accordingly in 
1700 it was resolvod to make a detailed s^ttfement of the 
pargana, and the collector was given the assistance of a 
nulitaiy force to overcome opposition. There vvas no intention 
of meioasiug the amount of tho revenue, but no* < tho less the 
collector set himself to obtain an enhancement, beginning with 
a grain settlement at half rates. This was disallowed by 
Government, and was followed by a village settlement, though 
the zamnidars refused to engage* and almost the whole 1 pargana 
was given in farm. This airaugemcnt w as also cancelled, and 
finally in August 1 8<K) the collector induced the chaudhrj # and 
others to agree to pay an enhancoel revenue of J?s. 40,738. Even 
them no separate village* agreements wore taken, the tiact being 
merely divided into 20 mahal #. T 1 * settlement was reluctantly 
sanctioned by Government in 1801, but tho enhanced revenue was 
nevor paid, with the result that the sale of the whole pargana wras 
proposed and ultimately permitted. The salo actually took place, 
the purchaser being the Raja of Benares, who attempted to gain 
possession by means of a large semi-military force, though 
without much success. In 1802 the Raja was requested to 
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relinquish the purchase, and the former sale and settlement were 
cancelled, orders being given that a detailed village settlement 
should be formed, without increasing the demand assessed by 
Mr. Duncan. This settlement was carried out by Mr. Barton, 
collector of Ghazipur, the original demand of Bs. 20,501 being 
maintained, with the deduction of Bs. 1,648, of which Bb. 1,200 
were on account of the tahsildar’s salary, Bs. 215 as the allowance 
of the sarishtadar and Bs. 228 as the nanlcar of the zamindara y 
the net revenue payable to Government being Bs. 18,868. By 
this settlement the pargana was divided into 35 mahn Is, but no 
care was taken that each mahal should comprise the whole of 
one or several villages. Ostensibly this appears to have been 
done, but in fact the mahals are inextricably mixed, containing 
fractions of several villages, and each proprietary body being 
sharers in several mahals. 

There was moreover no record-of-righte, and this was not 
attempted till 1841, while even then tho papors prepared wore 
absolutely useless. The revision of records in that year was 
accompanied by. a Blight change in tho revenue, as tho separate 
offices of tahdUdar and sarishtadar were abolished, the duties 
being performed, by the tahsildar and qanunyo of Basra, so that 
the old allowances were reduced to Bs. 228, and the net revenue 
increased by Bs. 1,416, tho gross total remaining tho same as 
before. In 1868 an attempt was made to prepare a complete set 
of records, and the work was finished in 1873. The results wore 
not very satisfactory as numorous errors wore found in tho paperB, 
owing not only to the unusual intricacy of tenures, the enormous 
number of shareholders, and the almost indefinite subdivision 
of sharos, but also to the apathy and covert opposition of the 
zamindars thomselves. The confusion that had arisen was 
indeed extraordinary. Up to, 1874 the revonue was collected by 
the lambardc. SB of the different mahals with tho aifl of chaprasis 
from certain recorded persons scattered all oveir the country 
without any regard to the extent of their holdings, afrd irrespective 
of the fact as to whether they held any land or noi. Under this 
system the transfer of land did not affect the payment of revenue, 
for the man who sold it still remained liable for the demand, 
while the purchaser was liablo to no enhancement. This confusion 
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arose from 4ihe well-known custom by which a shareholder 
possessing land in several villages pays his revenue only in one ; 
so that when ho purchases land in another village, he does not 
pay the amount by which the revenue has been increased in the 
new village, but in his own. When tho collection of revenue 
was made over to tho tahsildar of Rasra in 1841/this custom was 
not understood, and hence the result that tho man who sold land 
had still to pay its rovenuo, a result which was solely due to the 
carelessness and ignorance of the tahsil officials. The record-of- 
rights cnablod the patwari system to ber introduced, it reformed 
tho loose customs relating to transactions in land, and it completely 
roused the zamindars from their old attitude of apathy. The 
very errors of the record led to its improvement ; and at all 
events prepared the way for the next revision in 1882, which 
followed on a cadastral survey. An attempt had formerly been 
made to got the zamuidara to agroe to a uniform distribution of 
tho revenue on the whole cultivated area, and this endeavour was 
renewed by Mr. Roberts, though without success, and eventually 
the demand was distributed by calculating a rate for the cultur- 
able area of each mahal ami applj iug it to the several holdings. 

Tho Songars still retain their propriotary interest, though a 
small portion of the laud has been alienated. According to tho 
latest returns 83 per cent, of the pargaua is held by the Sengars, 
11*4 per cent, by Brahmans and 4*5 per cent, by Musalmans, tho 
remainder being held by other Hindus. Tho Musalmans arc 
confined to a single village, which is said to have been bestowed 
on their Pathan fcmccstors in return for military services renderod 
to some Sengar chieftain : their rights were on several occasions 
contested by the Sengars, and on at least two of these tho Pathans 
were actually dispossossod. The Brahmans obtained their land 
originally as muaji grants, but they aro included in the pargaua 
revenue-roll, and the three villages which they now hold aro 
recorded as zamindari property. 

MAIRITAR, Pargana Khasid, Tahsil Bansdih. 

A large village on the eastern bank of the Suraha Tal, lying 
in 26° 51' N. and 34° 13' E., on the cross road connecting that 
from Ballia to Banadih with that from Bansdih to Maniar, at a 
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distance of two miles south-west from the headquarters of the 
tahsil and Borne ten mileB from Ballia. To tho south of the village 
is a large mango grove, well known as a camping-ground to 
those who frequent the Suraha Tal duiiug the cold weather, when 
the lake abounds with waterfowl. The place is in a thriving 
condition, and Has grown largely of late years. In 1881 it had 
a population of 2,005, and this rose to 3,006 in 1891, while at the 
' last census Mairitar contained 3,092 inhabitants, of whom all but 
14 were Hindus. Tho principal residents are Narauni Rajputs, 
who obtainod the engagement at the permanent settlement for 
this village and all tho Sukhpura taluqa. They still rolain most 
of their old possessions, though a small portion of this villago 
has beeu sold to Kayasths. The total area is 924 acres and the 
revenue demand Rs. 862. Mairitar contains nine sugar rofinories, 
an uppor primary school, and a bazar in which markets arc hold 
tw ice a week. 


MAJIIAWA, Parcj'inn, and Tahsil Bau.ia. 

This village, also known as Machhua Tal from a swamp 
to the north of the main site, lies in 25° 46' X. and 84° 2 V K., 
on tho road from JBallia to Jlairia, at a distance of one mile 
north of the Ganges and thirteen miles east from tho district 
headquarters. A few years ago the place narrowly escaped 
destruction, for the Ganges made its way northwards to the very 
edge of the villago; but it has sinco recoded and tho lands have 
again reformed. The place, however, lies low, and much of tho 
area is inundated during the rains. This low ground affords 
abundant pasturage, and considerable numbers of horses aro 
grazed here, being imported from the Meerut division and 
elsowhcro during March or April and sold at the Sonpur fair 
and other gatherings. The trade has diminished of late yoars, 
but is still of some importance. The population .of Majh&wa 
in 1881 numbered 2,122 souls, but at the lost census it had rison 
to 2,801, of whom 35 wore Muealmana. The principal tosidents are 
Rathor and Hayobans Rajputs, who are the owners o| the greater 
portion of tho land, and are an extremely litigious community. 
The place contains a sugar refinery, nine looms, an upper primary 
school, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. 
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- MANIAR, Pargana Khabid, Tahail 
Bansdih. 

A considerable town of some commercial importance, 
standing on the right bank of the Ghagra, in 25° 59' N. and 
84° 11' E., at a distance of seven miles south-east from 
Sikandarpur, 18 miles from Ballia, and eight miles from tho 
tahsil headquarters, with which it is connected by an unmetallod 
road, continuing to Sikandarpur and Turtipar. Tho place has 
one main road, with masonry drains on either side, but has 
hardly any of tho charoctciistics of a town, with no public 
buildings of any note, tho houses being clustered round high 
artificial mouuds, which are now wasto and bare, but wero 
formerly occupied by tho fortifiod residences of tho proprietors. 
Its importance is derived from its position on tho river, which 
has made Maniar a prominent centre of tho grain trade ; largo 
quantities of rice and other giains are brought in boats from 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Sarun, while salt, tobacco and other 
articles are brought from lower Bengal. There are six largo 
golas built of burnt bricks and roofed with tiles, and about ton 
smaller ones, for the storage of grain and othor articles, from 
which tho greater part of tho pargana is supplied. Tho chief 
exports aro sugar and oilseeds, which arc carried to Patna, 
Dacca, Murshidabad, Maid ah and Calcutta. The manufactures 
of the town consist of sugar, for which thoro aro eight rofineries, 
and of country cloth, some 25 looms being at work at tho present 
time. The chief market days aro Wednesday and Saturday in 
each week, while ft largo fair, known as tho Ektijia, takes placo 
iu the month of Baisafth, the ostensible object being the worship 
of Parasram, whoso temple stands in the town. 

At the census of 1853 Maniar had a population of 6,222 
souls, but this fell to 6,124 in 1 865^ and to 5,2S5 in 1872. Since 
that time the placo has grown stead ilj "u sizo, the total being 
8,600 in 1881 and 8,765 ton years later. At the last census in 
1901 the town contained 9,483 inhabitants, of whom 652 wero 
Musalmans. The principal residents are Barwrar Rajputs and 
Banias. Thoro is a polico outpost hero, as w'oll as a cattle-pound, 
a branch post-offioo, an upper primary school, and throe unaided 
indigenous schools with some 40 pupils. 
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Maniar has been administered under Act XX of 1866 
since 1873. The income is derived from a house-tax, which 
for the throe years ending in 1906 averaging Rs. 1,682, 
while the total rocoipts from all sources, including the 
opening balanpo, were Rs. 2,420. There are 1,781 houses 
in the town, of which 460 are assessed, the average inci- 
dence of the tax .being Rs. 2-12*8 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-2-8 per head of population.* 1 The number of the houses 
paying the tax has recently being reduced, many of those 
with a low rate of assessment having boon struck off the 
list. The average expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1,990 
annually, the chief hoads being Rs. 750 for the maintenance 
of the town police force, Rs. 286 for the conservancy staff, 
and Rs. 323 for small local improvements. The provisions of 
the Sanitation Act are also in forco. 

The village lands of Maniar cover 941 acres and are assessed 
at Rs. T,92G. The perrnanont settlement was made with the 
Barwars, whoso descendants hold almost the whole area, about 
one-ninth having been sold to Kajasths. Maniar g4vos its name 
to a tappa, the history of which is of some interest. The Barwars 
aro said to have come from Azarngarh and under the leadership 
of one Bhimal Rai to have expelled tho JPaudo zamnuiarH from 
Mander or Maniar, one of the five tappas of ICharid. The 
descendants of Bhimal Rai divided the 1 estate into three tulvqtis, 
still known as Do la ltai, Pahar Rai, and Sahib Rai from the 
names of the throo chieftains of tho clan. The entire tappa was 

settled in 1790 with the Barwars at a final deriand of Its. 14,161. 

0 , # 

In 1814 considerable arrears had ac urnulated owing to quarrels 
that had arisen between the sharers, and tho tappa was sold by 
auction. On the day of tho sale tho ownors tendcre^ the balance 
due, Rs, 17,832, but having forgotten or being unaware of the 
claim for interest, they asked for a day’s grace, which was most 
foolishly and inconsiderately refused. Tho estate ?was sold for 
Rs. 60,000 to Thakur Debi Dayal Singh, who waf apparently 
the agent of Shoo Narayan Singh, the father of the well-known 
Raja Sir Deo Narayan Singh of Benares. The folly of this 
sale is farther illustrated by the foot that an offer of Rs. 99,000 
by one of the co-sharers was refused. The not unnatural result 
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was that the purchaser could not obtain possession and violence 
ended in several murders. In 1821 the Barwars, after much 
litigation, threw themselves on the mercy of Government, and 
eventually the estate was bought back for Rs. 2,06,987, on the 
22nd of July 1822. After deducting the arrears of Rs. 17,951, 
including the interest, and Rs. 4,695 duo to the defaulters on 
account of miscellaneous charges from tho Rs. 50,000 paid 
by Debi Dayal, there romamed to the credit of the Barwars 
Rs. 36,744, leaving a debit balance of Rs. 1,70,243 to be paid 
to Government. It was ordered that ‘the estate should pay 
interest on this sum at the rato of 5 per cent., pending liquidation 
of the debt, and that this should be added to the original revenue. 
The property was afterwards split up into 18 pattia, the revenue 
and debt being apportioned to each according to its area: so that 
any single pattidar could clear off his share of the debt separately. 
On these conditions the estate, which had hitherto been under 
direct management, was restored to tho Barwars in 1835. • Shortly 
aftorwards three pattia fell into arrears : one, Patti Zalim Singh, 
was put up to auction in 1838, but finding no purchaser, was 
bought in by Government for Re. 1 and held directly till 1868, 
when it w’as resettled with the zamindara at a slightly reduced 
demand ; another, Patti Sanuman Singh, was sold in 1839 for 
Rs. 1,200, to Qazi Paigbambar Bakhsh of Qazipur in pargana 
Sikandarpur; and the third, Patti Jaipal Rai, was sold in 1843 to 
Rai Manik (Tiand, a former deputy collector. In 1882 the widow 
of Paighamhar Bakhsh petitioned Government for a remission of 
the additional demand in the way of interest and also of the 
principal, as tho latter bad been repaid more than twice by the 
former. She was supported by several other sharers, with the 
result that on tho 13th of August 1887, the remission was 
granted as an act of grace to the whole tappa, which was 
tnus restored to the revenue as assessod at tho permanent 
settlement. During this period interest amounting to Rs. 4,12,637 
had been paid on a debt of Rs. 1,61,350, tho difference between 
this and the initial principal being due to the fact that one 
patti, that of Joonath Singh in taluqa Pahar Rai, had attained 
the unique distinction of paying off its share of the debt 
in 1833. 
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MURLI CHHAPRA, Pargana Doaba, Tahsit Balbia. 

This is one of the numerous large villages in pargana Doaba, 
and is only remarkable for the number of its inhabitants, as is the 
case with many others in this part of the district, w here it fre- 
quently happens that the population of a particular site receives 
large additions through the migration of those whoso lands and 
homesteads have been swept away by the vagaries of the Canges. 
It lies in 25° 43' N. and 81° 31' El, at a distance of twenty miles 
east from Ballia, and four miles south-east from Bairia, whonco a 
road leads through the village to the ferry over the river, giving 
access to Bihia in Shahabad. At the present, timo the Canges 
is some four miles distant, but at the survey it flowed within a 
mile of tho main site. The population of Murli Chhapra 
includes that of Dukti, a hamlet founded by tho inhabitants 
of the village of that name which was submerged many 
years ago. The total in 1881 was 3,519, rising to 3,(570 
ten years later, while in 1901 it was 3,587, of whom 127 
were Musalmans. The principal residents aro Tomar Rajputs, 
but the lands, which cover 32G acres and are assessed a 
Rs. 635, aro ownod, by the Dumraon estalo, which has Ik on 
in possession since 1839, when the former revenue-free grant 
was resumed. Markets are held twico a weok in Murli 
Chhapra, and in tho hamlet of l)alau Chhapra thcro is at 
post-office and an upper primal y school. 

NAGPURA, Pargana Lakiinksar, Tahnil Rasra. 

This village lies in the south-east cornor *of the pargana, in 
25° 46' N. and 83° 55' E., at a distance of some 15 milos from 
Ballia and about six miles south-east from tho tahsal headquar- 
ters. It is built on the left bank of the Sarju, and almost adjoins 
Tika Deori, another largo village which forms tho Subject of a 
separate article. Like that place, it is hold by Sengar Rajputs, 
who have been settled here for several centurios. Xu the village 
is a temple in honour of Nath Baba, tho patron saint of the clan, 
of whom some mention has been made in Chapter III. Tho village 
contains seven sugar factories and eight looms, while markets are 
held weekly in the bazar on Sundays. The Sarju is crossed during 
the rains by a ferry, which is the property of the zamindars. 
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The population of Nagpura at the last census numbered 2,577 
souls, of whom 331 were Musalmans, chiefly of the Julaha caste. 
There has been a considerable decline of late years, for in 1891 
the total was 2,717, while at the preceding enumeration of 1881 
the place contained no fewer than 3,620 inhabitants. 

NAGRA, Pargana Sikandarpur West, Tahsil Raska, 

A large and important village lying in 2o° 57' N. and 83° 
63' E., at the junction of several unmetallod roads leading to 
Rasra on the south, Garwar oil the south-east, Si hand a r pur on 
the north-east, Turti par on the north, Bhimpura and Ghosi on the 
north-west, Iluldharpur and Mau on the west, and Ghazipur 
on the south west. It is eight miles distant from Rasra and 
24 miles from the headquarters of the district. The village 
belongs to tappa Muhammad pur, and on the formation of the 
Azamgarh district in 1832 it uas male the headquarters of a 
tahsil : it so remained till the constitution of Ballia as a- separate 
district and the transfer of Bhadaon and Sikandarpur in 1879. 
This change materially affected the prosperity of Nagra, but the 
place still possesses a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
an upper primary school, and a small unaided school, as well as 
a sugar factory and six looms. There is but little trade, and 
the markets held twice a week in the bazar merely serve to 
supply the needs of the neighbouring villages. The population, 
which numbered 3,360 in 1881, had risen to 3,668 at the next 
census, but by 1901 had declined to 3,267, of whom 644 wore 
Musalmans. The* principal inhabitants are Bais Rajputs, this 
being the chief home of the clan in this district. The colony is 
said to have been founded by Bhim Sen, of Kul>a Newada in 
Azaragarh, who settled at Nagra about the year 1023. He and 
his son, Gujan Sab, as also his grandson, A man or Ban Sah, 
extended the family estates beyond the boruors of the tappa ; and 
finally, in the fourth generation, Bishun Singh and Kishan Singh 
won the favour of the Nawab Wazir and reduced the entire 
pargana to subjection. At the permanent settlement the Bais 
were deprived of most of their ill-gotten gains, but they still 
hold a fine estate. The present proprietors are Bans Bahadur 
Singh and Jong Bahadur Singh, whose property is now undev 
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the Court of Wards. Nagra itself has an area of 1883 acres, and 
is assessed at Rs. 1,475. 


NAGWA, Pargana and Takail Ballia. 

A large and flourishing village standing in 25° 44' N. and 84° 
13' E., on the north side of the road leading from Ballia to Bairia, 
at a distance of three miles east from the district headquarters. It 
contains an upper primary school, r bazar in which markets are 
held three times a week, a sugar refinery, and several looms. The 
population has risen steadily from 3,284 in 1881 to 3,342 in 1891, 
and to 3,470 at the last census ; thore were then 139 Musalmans in 
the place, while the principal inhabitants are Pande Brahmans, who 
hold most of the land at privileged rates. Their ancestors engaged 
for the village at the permanent settlement, but the proprietary 
right subsequently passed into the hands of tho Maharaja of 
Dumraon. From the west of tho village a recently-constructed 
branch road runs north-west to the new civil station of Ballia. 


NARAINPUR, Pargana Garha, Tahail Ballia. 

This is the largest of four villages which were transferred from 
pargana Muhammadahud in Ghazipur to pargana Garha of this 
district in 1892. It lies in 25° 34' N. and 83° 52' E., a short dis- 
tance to the north of the main roa 1 from Ballia to Ghazipur, some 
two miles west from Korantadih, and about a mile north of the 
Ganges. The villago was once included in the old stud farm, but 
at the present time its only claim to mention is tho size of its 
population, which at the last censuB numbered 4,263 persons, 
including 187 Musalmans and a large community of Bhuinhars, 
the latter being the owners of tho villago lauds. The area is very 
small, comprising little more than the main .->ite, and tfee revenue 
is but Rs. 80 ; all the cultivation lies in the adjoining Villages of 
Gobindpur, Bishatybarpah, and Sarai Kota. A short distance to 
the east is a branch road leading northwards to Lathugih in tho 
Ghazipur district. Narainpur is a place of some antiquity, and 
contains traces of ancient habitations, in the neighbourhood of 
which old coins are sometimes found. It was identified by Dr* 
Oldham as the site of the temple of Narayana Deva, mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrims as being opposite to Buxar. 
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NARHI, Pargana Gabha, Taheil Ballia. 

A very large village in the north of the pargana, standing 
in 25° 42' N. and 84° 2' E., on the left bank of theMangai, some 
three miles from its confluence with the Sar ju, and on the east 
side of the metalled road from Ballia to Ghazipur, at a distance 
of some eight miles south-west from the former, ’though by road 
it amounts to more than elevon miles. A second road runs west 
from the village to Karon and Taj pur on the railway. Narhi 
gives its name to a talwqa, held by Bhuinhars of the Bomwar clan, 
whose contests in the law courts with the Dumraon estate have been 
notorious for the past sixty years. The dispute arose between 
the Bemwar Gkaudhris of Narhi, the chief of the sixteen villages, 
and the Maharaja with regard to certain alluvial lands on the 
boundary, and began in 1855. This was not brought to a con- 
clusion, however, till 1875, whon the decree obtained by the 
Maharaja, together with mesne profits, amounted to more than 
ten lakhs of rupees, and this rose to al out sixteen lakhs with the 
addition of interest. Finally the whole talu/ja was put up to 
auction and purchased by the Maharani for six lakhs. The 
Narhi Babus, who with some reason regarded themselves as 
unjustly treated, successfully rosisted all attempts on the part of 
Dumraon to collect rents. More litigation ensued, with the result 
that the co-sharers of about five annas were exempted from the 
earlier decree and recovered their proprietary rights. As the 
taluga was undivided, this only increased tho difficulties of 
Dumraon; disputes and fights wero of frequently occurrence, 
and Government ‘had to intervene to stop what was in fact a 
public scandal. Finally in 1907 an agreement was rea bed, 
whereby the Maharani consented to sell her rights in the talaqa 
on the Ballia side of tho river for Rs. 117,000, a sum based on the 
capitalised value of the difference between the revenue of 1795 and 
that which would be obtained by a settlement at 50 per cent, of 
the present assets of the eleven-anna shares. Rents were fixed 
for the diara lands, and Government undertook to rosettle tho 
taluqa with the persons who would have owned the shares if they 
had never passed to Dumraon. 

The population of Narhi numbered 5,415 souls in 1881, and 
this rose to 6,929 at thg following census. In 1901, however, 
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a marked decline was observed, the total being 6,462, of whom 
204 were Musalmans, while over one-third were Bhuinhars. The 
place contains an nppor primary school, a polioe outpost, and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The total area of 
the village lands is 1,822 acres, and^the revenue Rs. 1,885. 

PAKRI, Pargana Sikandarpur East, Tahsil Bansdih. 

This village lies in the south-east corner of the pargana^ 
adjoining the boundary of Kopachit, in 25° 56' N. and 84° O' E. f 
at a distance of fourteen miles from Ballia and some fifteen miles 
from Bansdih. Like Pur, which lies to the north, Pakri belongs 
to the Shah Salempur tappa and was included in Kopachit till its 
transfer to Azamgarh in 1838. It was permanently settled with 
Sengar Rajputs, and remained in their hands till 1850, when 
about one-sixth was sold to Ram Narayan Singh of Birpura. 
In 1858 a larger portion was confiscated on account of robollion, 
and the proprietary right was HHstowed upon Sheikh Inayat Rasul 
of Chiriakot, as a reward for good sorvicos during the mutiny. 
At the present time the Sengara hold about 10$ annas, and the 
Sheikhs nearly 4f annas, while the rest is owned by Brahmans, 
Kayasths, Kaiwars, and Kandu Banins ; tho total area is 2,776 
acres, and the revenue Ils. 2,157. Tho population of Pakri in 1881 
numbered 2,853 souls, and since that time has considerably 
increased. The total in 1801 was 3,517, though at the last census 
it had dropped to 3,224, of whom 203 wero Masai man ; the 
Sengars constitute more than one-third of the whole number. The 
place contains at the preaont time seven sugar rtjfineriea and some 
thirty looms, but there is neither school nor market. Adjoining 
the villago is a large jhll, which stretches northwards for the 
distance of nearly a mile. 

PIIARSATAR, Pargana Sikanparpttr Wkst, TaJt^il Rash a. 

This village lies in 20° o' N. and 83° 52' E., on tl^j west sido 
of the road leading from Nagra to Ubhaon, at a distance of 16 
miles from Iiasra and some 30 miles from the district head- 
quarters. It gives its name to a tappa, which was grafted in tho 
reign of Aurangzeb to one Baha-ud-din, an Ansari Sheikh, who 
commanded an expedition sent against the Bison Raia of Maih&uli 



in Gorakhpur. He settled at Phareatar, and his descendants came 
into contact with the Rais Rajputs of Nagra at the beginning of the 
18th century. Tradition relates that all the Sheikhs lost their livea 
in the struggle, with the solitary exception of a woman named 
Rahm Bibi. The Sheikhs subsequently recovered the property, 
mainly through the exertions of Khadim Ali, a great-uncle of 
the present owner, and obtained the recognition of their rights 
at the permanent settlement , the tappa is now held by a large 
community, of whom the leading representative is Sheikh Abdul 
Ahad. Pharsatar has an area of 1,181 ‘acres and is assessed at 
Rs. 637. The population has somewhat declined of late years, 
the total in 1881 being 2,302, and at the following census 2,276. 
In 1901 the place contained 2,091 inhabitants, of whom 598 wero 
Musaknans. The village possesses a branch post-offico, a lower 
primary school, and a bazar in which markets are hold twice a 
week. 

PHEPIINA, Pargana Kopachit Ea^t. Tahsil Batata. 

This village lies in 25° 46' N. and 84° 3' E., at a distance of 
some seven miles w'ost from Ballia and fourteen milos from 
Basra. It is of considerable importance as a road and railway 
junction. Close to tho village on the south runs the Bengal and 
North-Western lino from Benares to Ballia. and to the west of the 
station a branch line takes off to Mau. Parallel to tho former 
runs the motallod road from Ballia to Ghazipur and Benares, 
while a similar branch road leads west to Basra. An unmetalled 
road goes north fr'om tho junction to Garwar and Sikandarpur, 
Apart from its position Phophna is of no importance. Tho 
village is held by Kousik Rajputs, who pay Rs. 612 on an area 
of 379 acres. The population at tho last census numbered 1,370 
souls, chiefly Kausiks k Brahmans, Kocris and Ahirs. There is a 
police outpost here, as well as a branch lost-office and a lower 
primary school. 

PUR, Pargana Sikandaepub East, Tahsil Bansdiit. 

An immense straggling village in the south-east of the 
pargana stretching from Khajuri on the east to the boundary of 
Sikandarpur on the west. »It lies in 25° 57' N. and 84° 1' E., at a> 
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distance of eighteen miles north-west from Ballia and fourteen miles 
from the tahsil headquarters. In addition to the main site, there is 
a number of hamlets scattered over the village lands, and a total 
population at the last census was 6,859 persons, of whom 461 
were Musalmans. The principal inhabitants are Sengar Rajputs, 
who were acknowledged as the proprietors at the permanent settle- 
ment and still retain about one-half of the area. Pur forms a 
portion of tappa Shah Salempur, which was originally included 
in Kopachit, but was transferred with other villages to the 
Azamgarh district in 1888. Save for its size the place is of little 
importance ; it possesses a lower primary school and two bazars ; 
ono being situated in the main site, and the other in a hamlet 
oalled Tola Galara. There are at prosont nine sugar refineries in 
the village and some twenty looms. 


RASRA, Pargana Lakhnesar, Tahsil Rasra. 

The* headquarters of th^^vestern tahsil are located in a 
thriving and considerable town, which is the most important 
commercial centre in the district. It stands in 25^51' N. and 
83° 52' E., at a distance of 21 miles west-north-west from Ballia. 
It is connected with the capital of the district both by the railway 
and a metalled road ; the former passes to the north of the town, 
the station being about half a mile distant, W'hilo the latter runs 
parallel to and to the south of the railway, and joins the Ghazipur 
road at Phephna. An unmotalled continuation of this road leads 
north-west along the railway to Ilaldharpur and Mau in Azam- 
garh, while another road goes north from the railway station to 
Nagra, and four more lead southwards to different points on the 
Ghazipur border. The chief of those is that running to Pardbanpur 
on the Barju, a distance of four miles, whence the trade of Rasra 
used to be carried by river to the Ganges. The wutor-))ome traffic 
has not disappeared, though it has been largely supplanted by road 
and railway. The chief articles of commerce are cloth, sugar, 
hides, iron, spices and crude saltpetre ; the business being in the 
hands of Banias and Musalman Iraqis. The town pas greatly 
benefited by the advent of the railway, for in former days commu- 
nications were difficult during the rains, owing to the low level 
of the surrounding country, which consists mainly of rioe fields*, 
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The town is for the most part substantially built and has a 
prosperous appearance ; the streets are well laid out and more 
cleanly than is the case with most places in this district, though 
a proper drainage system is needed. The population of Basra at 
the census of 1853 was 7,228, but this fell to ft, 625 in 1865, while 
in 1881 it has risen to 11,224. Since that time there has been a 
considerable decrease, for in 1891 the total was 9,752, while at the 
last census the place contained 9,872 inhabitants, of whom 6,366 
were Hindus, 3,392 Musalmans, and 114 of other religions, 
chiefly Sikhs. The number of Mus»alrna*ns is particularly largo 
for this district, and their position is illustrated by the presence 
of nine masonry moaquos iu tho town and nine smaller buildings 
of a similar nature. Tho principal Hindu inhabitants are Sengar 
Rajputs and Jvuniiu and other Banias. The plate has been the 
headquarters of the Seugars for a long period : they own almost 
all tho Lakhuesar pargana, and the lands of Basra, which cover 
1,199 acres and are assessed atBfcs. 791, are mainly .in their 
possession, though a portion has boon acquired by Baranwal 
Bunins. TboBengara realize* largo sums from ground-rents in the 
town, and in old days used to exact considerable market and 
other dues. The latter were abolished by Government in 1788, 
and the Songars wero prepared to resist tho ordir by force, till a 
compromise was suggested by the mej chants, who had everything 
to lose by a conflict, whereby tho giound-ronts wore raised by 
one-half. Adjoining tho town on the west is an extensive grove, 
the remains, it is said, of a primeval forest , containing a large tank 
and the shrine of *Nath Baba, the patron saint of the Sengars. 
Round the tank are several temples, and hundreds of small sati 
monuments, of cylindrical shape and ovoid tops, whitewashed and 
dotted with red patches : some are meroly of earth, while others 
ate substantially built of brink or stone. The practice appears to 
have been unusually prevalent in this neigh bourhood, and actually 
as late as May 1871 a woman became sati at Basra. She was 
not a Sengar widow, however, but of the Bania caste, and con- 
trived with tho aid of her step-sons and the family priest, 
who were afterwards brought to justice, to be burnt to death 
op an extemporised pyre of cane and straw in front of her 
own bouse. 
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The public buildings of Basra include the tahsil* the munsiPfc 
court and the police-station, which are located in a single block, 
resembling a fort in appearance, with towers at the angles, 
standing on the north side of the town, close to the Ball i a road. 
To the right and left of this block aro the rniddlo school and the 
dispensary respectively ; while other institutions comprise the 
post-office, cattle-pound, an aided primary school, and an unaided 
indigenous school. The market- days arc Wednesday and 
Saturday in oa^h week : a considerable fair takv a place here in 
the mouth of Kuar on the occasion of the Ramlila festival. 

Basra is a {minister* 1 under the provisions of the Sanitation 
Act and also of Act XX of 1650, the latter having been in force 
since I860. In 1900 there were 2,572 houses in the town, and 
of these 420 wore assessed to taxation, the number being formerly 
much greater, owing to the inclusion of many houses with a very 
small assessment, which were exempted in this ycai in conformity 
with a general change of polity* adopted thioughout tho district. 
The average income for tho throe preceding y*ais from the house- 
tax alone was Rs. 2,254, giving an incidence of Ks. 3-11-10 per 
assessed house, and Re. 0-3-9 per head of population ; while the 
total receipts from all sources, including the initial balance, 
was Rs. 3,827. The average expe nditure for the same period 
was Rs. 3,465, tho chief items being Us, 1,224 for the upkeep of 
tho town police force, Rs. 162 for the maintenance of tho 
conservancy staff, and Us, 1,181 for minor public improvements. 
It is nosv proposed to raise tho town to the status of a notified 
area under Act I of 1900. 


RASRA Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the western subdivision of the district, 
and consists of a compact block of country, bounded on tho 
south by Ghazipir, on tho west by Azamgarh, on the north by 
tho Ghagra, which separates it from tho Gorakhpur ^istriet, and 
on the east by the Bansdih and Ballia tahsils. It Sis made up 
of four parganas, Lakhnesar, Kopachit West, Sikamjiarpur West 
and Bhadaon, each of which forms the subject a separate 
article. An account of tho constitution of the tahsil has been 
given in Chapter IV, in dealing with thb history of tho formation 
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$ft&eBaUi% district. The total area, as calculated from the 
average for the five years ending in 1906, was 270,167 aeres or 
422 square miles. The variation is hut small, and is confined to 
the banks of the Ghagra in the north ; and even here it is less 
than was formerly the case as the course of the river has been 
to some extent fixed by the Turtipnr bridge and the training 
works on cither side. The cultivated area m the same years 
averaged 173,745 acres or 64*2 per cent, of the whole. 

In its physical aspects the tahsil is fairly homogeneous, for 
it belongs almost in its entirety to the upland tract, the only 
exception to this rule being afforded by a small arta in the north 
of pargana Sikandarpur West. Here there is a narrow strip 
of low alle ,T i i along the (iliagia, both lo the wt.st of Tuifcipar, 
and also to tho east, between that pi a o and Qulhganj, wh* re the 
next kankar retf occur*. The drainage of the upland is cm lied 
off to a v*ry limiud extent by tho Ghagiu and it^ tubutmy the 
Ahar, which for a few miles fojph t hi w < stern boundary ; and 
tho bulk of the surface drainage finds it*, \\ a\ to tho Saiju on the 
south and its various afllm nts, oi which the most important is 
tho Budhi. The lattei is a sluggish stream originating in tho 
Ba^nahi chain of j/alb , and in manj other places thi natuial fall 
of the water is ill-defined, icsulting in the foimatio^ <£ several 
large lakes. The soil is cither loam or <1 ay, while ii pargana 
Bhadaon ami elsow'here in the southern half of the tahsil there aro 
largo expanses of unfertile usar. Bice is the piim ipal khurtf 
crop, and then come sugarcane and urhar, while in the robi peas 
and barley together occupy ovei two-thirds of tho aiea tilled. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge 
of a full-pow’ered officer on the distri< t staff. There is also a 
tahsildar with headquarters at Basra, and at the present time 
Babu Ram Parkash Singh is an honoiary magistral* for the 
Nagra police circle; while the civil jurisdiction is includ I in 
that of the Kasra munsif, who is subordinate to the judge of 
Ghazipur. For the purposes of police administration there am + 
Stations at Basra, Nagra, llaldharpur and llbhaon, but these 
circles do not compuso the whole tahsil, as tho greater part 
of Kopaohit West is included m that of tho Gar war station iu 
tahsil Ballia. 

IGa 
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Prior to the constitution of the Ballia district the parganas 
of Sikandarpur West and Bhadaon were included in Azamgarh, 
while the remainder belonged to Ghazipur. At the census of 
1881 tho total population was 292,038, and this rose to 307,645 
at the following census. The last enumeration of 1901 showed 
a marked decline, the number of inhabitants droppiug to 288,226, 
of whom 145,212 were females. Classified according to religions, 
•there were 264, 0G5 Hindus, 2 1,036 Musalmans, 116 Sikhs, six 
Aryas, two Christians and one Jain. The predominant Hindu 
castos aro Chivmars, of whom there were 42,120 ; Rajputs, 38,737 } 
Ahirs, 34,730; Brahmans, 23,7 1 3 ; Bhars, 19,003; Koeris, 15,06C; 
and Btuitas, 12,000. Tho Rajputs belong to many different 
clans, but the chief aro tho Scngars, w ho own all Lakhnesar, tho 
Bais, with their hoalquartors at Nagra, Bisens, Chauhaus, and 
Bachgotis. Among the Musalmans, Julahas lakt the lead with 
8,515 representatives, the bulk of tho remainder being Sheikhs, 
Behnas, and Pathans. Tho tah^ is mainly agi icultural, although 
Basra is the chief business centre in the distiiot. According to 
the census statistics nearly 72 per cont. of tho people were 
directly dependent on cultivation, while the chiof*nidustrie8 aro 
cotton-w r eaving and the manufacture of sugar and saltjwitre. 
Basra, is the only town, but there are many largo villages, sueh 
as Nagpura, Jam and Tika Deori in pargana Lakhncsar ; llajauli 
and Dumri in Kopachit; and Turtipar, Nagra, Tari Baragaon 
ftnd Pharsatar in Sikandarpur West. The markets, fafits, schools, 
post-oflicos and ferries of the tahsil will bo found in the appendix. 

The tract is fairly woll supplied with means of communica- 
tion. Through the south runs the branch lino of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway from Mau to Pallia, with stations 
at Batanpura, Basra, and C'hilkahar ; w hilc along the western 
borders passes that from Mau to Turtipar and Gorakhpur, the 
stations being at* Kidibdapur, Bilthru Road (Kiar) ajpd Turtipar, 
where the railway crosses the river Ghagra by a magnificent bridge. 
The only metalled road is that connecting Rasra wit^ the district 
headquarters,- but the tahsil is covered with a network of unmetalled 
roads, most of which are kept in good order. Several of these 
radiate from Nagra, which in old days was the capital of a 
tahsil in the Azamgarh district; they lead to Basra, Garwar, 
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Sifeandarpui*, Ubhaon, Ghosi and Mau in AzamgaTh, and to 
Ghazipur. The position of the remaining roads will be seen in 
tho map. 

RATANPURA, Pargana Sxkanparpur West, Tahsil Rabra. 

This small village merely deserves mention* as possessing a 
railway station, between ilasra and Ilaldlmrjmr on the line from 
Mau to Rovelgauj. It stands oloso to the western border of the 
pargana. in 25° 55' N. and 85° 45' K, at a distance of eight 
miles north-west from Rasra, with which it is also connected by 
an unmetalled road running through the village to Ilaldharpur. 
Tho station is to the oast of tho main site, close to the main road 
from Ra^ra. Hatanpura had at the last census a population of 
801 persons, chiefly Brahmans and Rajputs, the former being tho 
proprietors of the village, which has an area of 3UG acres. Tho 
place contains a uppor primary school, and a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a wifek. 


RATSANP, Pargana Kopaciiit East, T<tk&il Ballia. 

A large villago in tho north of the pargaua lying on the 
oast side of the roal from Garwar to lvhajuri. in 25° 54' X. and 
8i° 3' E., at a distaneo of somo twelve miles north-wust from the 
district hoa Iquartors. Jt is tho principal village of the Kate and 
taluqa, winch was permanently settled with ICareholia Rajputs, 
and is still held by members of the same clan, who pay a rovenue 
of Its. 875 on an area of 1,318 acres. Tho population in 1881 
numbered 4,911 souls, and this ro.se to 5,813 at the following 
census. In 1901, however, a slight deelino was observed, the 
total being 5,585, of whom 1,018 wore Musalmans. Tho village 
possesses a largo uppor primary school, two small indigenous 
schools, a branch post-office, a cattle-pound, and a somewhat 
important market. There are sis loon ■ in tho place at the 
presout time, and three sugar refineries. 

REOTI, Pargana Khartd, Tahvil Bansdih. 

A towil in the extreme oast of the pargana, in 25° 61' N. 
and 84° 24' E., at a distance of some ten miles from Gansdih 
and 16 miles from Ballia, The main site stands on the custom 
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bank of a largo lake known as the Reoti Dah, ami is approached 
by two \mmetallod roads, one h ading south-east to Bairia, and 
the othor west to Sahatwar. A third road goes south to the 
Itooti station on the railway, about half a mile distant, and 
thence continues to Majhawa. The place has a dirty and over* 
crowded appearance, and suffers from its low situation, all Lho 
^country round being swampy ard iiaJ)lo to inundation. The 
population has fluctuate 1 considerably during the past fifty years. 
In 1853 it was return* d as 8,955, but by 1805 it had dropped to 
6,979. In 1872 the total rose to 7,700, and again in 1881 it was 
9,9.13. From this it toll to 8,520 in 1891, while at the last census 
the town contained 8,081 inhabitants, of whom 925 were Musal- 
mans. The latter are mainly Julahas, who turn out largo 
quantities of eoarso cloth, much of which is exported to Bengal j 
at present al out 75 looms are at work. Other manufactures arc 
shoes, which arc made by ( hamars, and palanquins, numbers of 
which are scut for >ale to the Badri fair at Ballia. Apart from 
this, the trade is purely local and of little importance. Markets 
are hi Id twice a week in the ba/ar, and a small faiwtakes place 
on the occasion of th 1 Dasahra festival. 

Reoti possess* a second-class police-station, a postal sub-* 
office, a cattlo-pound, an upper primary school, and throo 
unaided imlig* nous schools. Tlu village lands cover 1,018 acres 
and pay a revenue of K«. 1,205 The tow n is the headquarters of 
a tappa and is the prin *ipal s< at of the Xikumbh Rajputs of this 
pargana. They have, however, lost much of their property and 
influence, and the greater paib of Reoti is umv in lho hands of 
Brahmans and oth is: «orno of the proprietors arc non-resident, 
but others have acquired a considerable position in the place. 

Reoti has been administered since 1873 under Act XX of 
185G. There wore 1 ,(>18 houses in 1900, of which 424 wore 
assessed. The income fiom the house-tax for the thre<$ preceding 
years averaged Ks. 1,010, giving an incidence of Rs* 2-4-1 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-1-11 per head of population j while the 
total receipts, including the opening balance, were \Rs. 1,328. 
The expenditure for tho same period averaged Rs. 1,2 A) the chief 
items being Rs. 043 for the upkeep of the town police force, 
Rs. 180 for the maintenance of the conservancy staff, anti Re, 174 
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for local pu«blic improvements. Sinco 1905 an alteration has 
boon made in the system of assessment, the poorer houses which 
were formerly taxed having been exempted. As in the other Act 
XX towns of the district, the Sanitation Act is in force. 


SAHATWAR, Pargava Kiiarid, Tahiti Hansdih, 
Sahatwar, also called Mahals ai and Mahal pal, is the largest) 
town m the pargana It lies m 25° 50' N. and 81° 19' E., at a* 
distance of six miles south-east from J 5a mdih and tw< lvo miles 
fiom the district hiadqmuti rs. Through it unis the road from 
Uallia to Reoti, joined on the oa^t of th'* town by that from 
Ilansdih, while a third lead* south to the rail w a} station, about 
half a mile distant, and thence to Ilaldi m pargana Ibxllia. The 
first road passes thiough the centre of the town, whn h is roughly 
quadrangular m shape, and on either side is tho ba/ar. Tho 
houses are for tho most part substantially built, giving the place 
a prosperous appearance ; but the neighbouring country is 
swamp), so that tho roads are almost impassable in tho rains, 
ami the unbealt him ss ol the climate has of late years caused 
extensive emigration, which has been accentuated by several 
epidemic* of eholeia. The population in 1853 numbered 9,353 
souls, and though this dioppod to 8,301 in 1865. the total had 
risen by 1872 to 8,975, while in 1SS1 it was 11,024, and ten 
years later 11,519. In 1901 the number of inhabitants had 
declined to*l 0,781, of whom 758 wore Musalmans. The latter aro 
mainly Julahas, who carry on their ancestral occupation of 
weaving, some fifty looms being in existence. There aro two 
indigo factories belonging to natives of the pla»e, and large 
numbers of palanquins aro ma !e hero for side at tho Dadri 
fair and elsewhere. The tiado is considerable, as tho town is 
favourably situated on road and railway, and servos as a collecting 
and distributing centre for tho surround i country. The chief 
exports are sugar, cloth, shoes and indigo; while tho imports are 
cotton and Balt from tho vvest, and tobacco and piecegoods from 
Bongul. Markets are hold Iwico a week in tho bazar, and during 
tho autumn months there is a largo trade in cattlo. A fair of 
little commercial importance takes place at the Dasahra in 
Kuar, 
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The town contains a police out-post, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, ^nd a middle vernacular school. The principal inhabit- 
ants are Kin war Rajputs, Banins ami Brahmans. The first own 
most of the tappa of Sahatwar, and still retain most of the village 
land% which cover 1,273 acres, assessed at Rs. 2,618, though 
small portions havo boon sold to Kayasths and Bhuinhare. The 
place is said to have been founded by one Mahant Bileswar Nath, 
though the connection of this personage with tho name in any of 
its variant forms is not self-evident. 

Sahatwar is a {ministered uudor tho provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and Act XX of 1866, tho latter having been put in 
forco in 1873. The income is derived, as usual, from the house- 
tax, which in 1900 was levied on 411 out of a total of 1,837 
houses. Tho average iucomo from this source for tho threo 
preceding years was Rs. 1,589. which gave an incidence of Ro. 
0-2-3 per head of population and Rs. 2-10-4 per assessed houso. 
During the same perio 1 tho total income from nil sources 
averaged Rs. 2,017, including tho opening balaneo, and the 
expenditure Rs. 2,216; the chief heads being Rs. -942 for tho 
maintenance of tho police force, Rs. 267 for conservancy, and 
Rs. 817 annually for local public improvements. 


SERI Y A, Pargnna and To hail Pallia. 

A villago lying in 25° 47' X. and 84° 15' E., some throe 
miles east of the road from Ballia to Ransdih, and seven miles 
north-east from tho district headquarters. It is tho prin- 
cipal village of tho Her taliuja, and is frequently known as Ser, 
to distinguish it from another Soriya near the Sura 1 ’® Tal and to 
the west of tho Ransdih road. The ontire estato, which was 
settled in 1790 with Kinwar Rajputs, was purchased by Sheikh 
Earzand Ali of Ghaz.ipur, and subsequently passed ii^to the bands 
of Sadho Lai and Madho Lai, Nagar Brahmans ^nd bankers 
of Benares. Tho former died, and tho whole is now field by the 
Hon'ble Munshi Madho Lai, who has a residence herd The area 
of the village is 1 ,694 acres and tho revenue Its. 2,296. It is a 
flourishing place with two sugar factories, a bazar in which 
markets are held on Sundays and Wednesdays, a lower primary 
school, and a small unaided indigenous school. The population 
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at the last census numbered 2,448 souls, including 156 Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Kinwars and Brahmans. 

SHEOPU RDI AR, Pargana and Tahsil 
Ballia. 

As its name implies, this village lies in tho alluvial belt on 
the banks of tho Ganges, being situatod in 25° 42' N. and 84° 
13' E., at a distance of some four miles south-east from Ballia, 
■with which it is connected by an indifferent road loading on to 
Jnuhi. Tho place consists of twenty-seven scattered hamlets 
which are dotted about the village lands. The area, which is 
liable to constant change, amounted in 1605 to 3,176 acres. For 
some yoars a large portion of the villag * lay on the south.side of 
the river, being at first an island or chakki, an 1 this was included 
in Shahabad in respect of criminal ami civil jurisdiction, though 
thft rcVenuo of the whole villago continue 1 to be paid in Ballia 
till the constitution of the chakki as a separat * muhal. £>heopur- 
diar forms a talaqa of pargana Ballia aud is held by Penwor 
or Ujjain Rajputs, tho different hamlets being nam *d aftca their 
various Rajput founders. The tralition is that about two 
hundred years ago one of tho Dumraon family named Dharu Sab, 
of Bheria in pargana Bhojpnr of the Slmhaba 1 district., migrated 
to the north of the Ganges and nhtuinod a grant of la id from 
the Raja of Ilaldi. His descendants retained the proporty intact 
till tiio mutiny, w'hen oue share, belonging to Siddha Singh and 
amounting to one-sixteenth of tho whole, w as confiscated for tho 
rebellion <,of its owner and purchast d by the Dumraon estate. 
The roBt is in the hands of Dharu Sub’s family, who a*** for the 
most part in reduced circumstances owing to erosion by tho 
Ganges and to protracted litigation w ith Dumraon on account of 
tho chakki in Shahabad. Under an agreement made in 1825 tho 
permanent revenue of tho lambari mahai f 3,961 acres amounts 
to Ra. 10,001, and the remaining lands, after a deduction of 554 
acroB, are assessed quinquennially at a fixed rate of Rs. 2-10-1 
'per acre of cultivated and culturable land. In 1885 the revenue 
«M Rs. 23,789, and at the last quinquennial revision in 1902 it 
was Rs. 20,347 of which Rs. 1,104 were payable at the Shahabad 
treasury. 
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The population of the village fluctuates with its area. In 
1881 it was 9,928, but this fell to 9,332 in 1891, while at the 
following census it was 9,409, including 9,130 Hindus, chiefly 
Rajputs, Bhuinhars and Brahmans, and 279 Musalmans. The 
last are Julahas, who do a large trade in country cloth, some 
60 looms being* at work. There is one factory for refining sugar, 
an upper primary school in the haiulet of Bhao Singh, and a 
bazar in which markets are held Lwico a week. 

SIKANDARPUR, Pargana Sikandarpur East, Tahsil 

Bansdih. 

The old town of Sikandarpur stands in tho north-east corner 
of the pargana, in 20° o' N. and 84° 4' E., at a distance of three 
miles south from the right bank of tho Ghagra, fourteen miles 
from Bansdih, aud 21 miles from tho district headquarters. 
Through the north portion passes tho road from Bansdih ^to 
Turtipar, and this is joined by two other roads, that on the cast 
leading from Ballia and Gar war, and that on the west from Viagra. 
Therens no revenue mauza of Sikamlarpur, the sifeo occupying 
the whole or part of sevoral distinct niafuUs. There are seven 
different muhallas ar quarters, known as Qasba Klias, Domanpura, 
Chak Mubarak, Bhikhpura, Bodha Muali, liohillapali Kharwans, 
and Rohillapaii Kharkasi. 

The placo is of uruloubtod antiquity and was once of groat 
importance, as is attested by tho existence of ruins which extend 
as far as Kharid, four miles to tho east. Those perhaps represent 
the remains of tho old Musalman town of ^Ghazanfarabad, of 
which nothing is known beyond local tradition of the vaguest 
nature. To the eifst of the Ballia road may be traced the remains 
of a largo fort, still known as the Qila Kohua: all that is left 
consists of scattered bricks and fragments of the wa$ls and gates. 
The name of Sikaudarpur is said to bo derived frpm Sikandar 
Lodi, who re-established tho rule of the Dehli Sultans* i|i these parts, 
after the overthrow of the Juunpur kingdom. He $\vas a fierce 
persecutor of tho Hindus, and this fact may account for tho tradition 
that when the fort was Ixting built by the Sultan’s officer, tho w alls 
fell down ; thereupon a local saint gave the unsaintly advico that 
two Hindu girls should be immured, and this was carried out, a 
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Brahman virgin boing shut up near tho western, and a Pusadhiu 
near tho eastern gate. The spot where the former met her fate is 
marked by a temple still standing - but tho place where her 
humblor sister sufFoml is known merely by a stone, daubed from 
time to time with sendur or red lead. 

Whatever importance Sikandarpur attained during the days 
of tho Lodis appears to have waned under the Mughals, when 
Musalman garrisons w r oro ng longer necessary in these parts. 
The town sank to tho position of a small local market, noted only 
as the capital of a pargana. It is now T iir a stationary condition, 
lying off the regular trade routes and possessing but little commerce. 
The only manufactures are those of country cloth, for tho produc- 
tion of which some twenty looms are at work, and of Ur .or otto 
of roses, jasmine, and other ilo\vers, which are grown by Koeria 
in the neighbourhood. At one time th re w*as a considerable 
export of these essences to Bengal, but the industry has waned, 
though the fields of rosea and jasmine are Btill a striking feature 
in tho lundscajH*. 

The population of Sikandarpur in 1853 numbered 5, 9SG souls, 
and this ha 1 risen by 1881 to 7,027, while in 1801 the total was 
7,422. {Since that time th<‘ number of inhabitants has not increased, 
but rather the reverse, tho census of 1901 showing a total of 7,41 1, 
of whom 2,G05 were Musalmaus — a high proportion for this 
district. Most of them are Julahas, but tli'ro are a few obi 
families of Sheikhs of good standing. The town possesses a 
police-station, a posfc-ollieo, a cattle-pound, and a good inspection 
bungalow^, ono of* tho best in the district. The educational 
institutions comprise a middle vernacular school, an aided 
primary school, and two private unaided establishments. Tho 
bazar is in tho centre of the town, the market days being Sunday 
and Wednesday in each week. Tho only fair is that on the 
occasion of tho Muharram festival, which ^ ut tended by somo 
9,000 persons. 

Sikandarpur is administered under the provisions of the 
Act XX of 1856, and of the Sanitation Act, tho former having boon 
i ft force sinco 1860. In 1906 thorc w f ere 1,479 houses in the town, 
and of these 380 w*ere assessed to taxation, or loss than half tho 
number formerly subject to house-tax. Tjie average collections 
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undor this head for the throo preceding years were Rs. 1,327, 
giving an incidence of Rs, 2-4-4 por assessed house and Ro. 0-2-10 
per head of population. The total incomo for tho same period, 
including the initial balance, aver agod Rs. 1,680, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 1,326, tho principal items being Rs. 750 for the upkeep 
of the town police force, Rs. 252 for tho maintenance of the 
conservancy staff, and Rs. 122 for loc^l public improvements. 

r » 

SIKANDARPUR EAST Pargana , Taksil Banspitt. 

When tho district *of Ballia was formod in 1870, tho old 
pargana of Sikanlarpur, for many years a part of tho Aratngarh 
district, was divided into two portions, of which tho eastern and 
smaller* was ineludod in the now tahail of Bansdih. The present 
pargana is of fairly regular shape, being boundt d on tho west by 
Sikandarpur West of tho Rasra tahsil, on the south L) tho two 
parganas of Kopachit, on the east by Kharid, and on the north by 
tho Ghagra, which separates it from Gorakhpur and tho Saran 
district of Bengal. Owing to the erratic action of tho river, tho 
area is liable to change from time to time, as eonsidei able stretches 
of alluvial land are swallowed or thrown up by tho stream as it 
takes a southerly or northerly driection. In 1906 the pargana 
covered in all 82,761 acres, tho avorage tor tho preceding fiveyoars 
being S2,36l acres or 128-7 square miles. 

The greater portion of the pargana belongs to the upland 
tract, tho remainder consisting in a narrow strip of alluvial soil 
along tho Ghagra in the north. Tho high bank of the river 
approaches close to the stream at Qutbganj’in tho village of 
Kathaura, but on either side of this point it recedes, and the land 
is more or less subject to inundation from tho annual floods. In 
the portion cast of Qulbganj the changes in the channel of tho 
Ghagra arc both frequont and extensive, resulting in numerous 
lawsuits and boundary disputes. Five diaras w|th an area of 
nearly 6,000 acres, which in former days lay on thfe Bengal side, 
became attachod to 'this district, to which they woj-o transform! 
by order of Government in March 1873. Those Iannis aro in con- 
sequence subjoct to a temporary settlement ancl come up for 
periodical rovision. The upland tract is generally flat, though 
tho surfaco is interrupted by several drainage depressions. 
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Generally speaking, the level U highest in the north, the land 
sloping gently southwards from the flood bank. It comprises a 
stretch of fertile country, well wooded and thickly populated, 
iho soil being for tho most part a sandy loam, stiffening into 
clay in tho depressions. Tho village sites are usually to be found 
on tho more elevated spots, while the lower levels arc devoted 
almost exclusively to rice cultivation. The chief drainage line 
is that known as tho Bahor^ which passes through tho south of 
tho pargana from w f est to cast, aud ultimately joins tho Ghagra 
near Maniar. It is joined by another Small stream which lists 
to the south of Sikandarpur, tho combined waters being frequently 
know r n as the Bajraha. Tho surface of the country is dotted with 
numerous swamps and jhils , of which the largest are those at 
tiiwan to the east of Sikandarpur and at lvathaura in tho extreme 
north; both of these are fed by the Ghagra when tho latter is in 
flood, and are of considerable value as fish* ries. 

Takiug the average of tho returns for tho five ycarp ending 
in 1900, wo find that the cultivated area of tho pargana is 50,532 
acres or 0S*6 per cent, of the whole, tho proportion closely 
approximating to that of the tahsil generally. Of the remainder, 
11,351 acres or 13*9 per cent, are returned as barren, but this 
includes no less than 7,712 acres under water and 2.052 acn a 
occupied by sites, buildings ami roads; so that the actually 
unoulturablo waste is of small extent and comprises chiefly barren 
sand along the (ihngra. Tho area shown as culturable amounts 
to 14,117 acres or 17*5 per c^nt., though under this head como 
the 2,810 acres of grove land and 2,541 a*ros of now fallow, 
which is loft waste but temporarily ; old fallow and culturable 
waste propor accounting for less than 8,000 acres, while much 
of this is of such a character that it would hardly ivpav tillage. 
Of the two harvests the kharif is tho more important, eo\ering 
on an average 38,587 acres, as against b * 140 acres sown in tho 
rabi; the double-cropped area averages 22 per cent, of the culti- 
vation, and though this figuro is tho lowest in the district, the 
proportion has exhibited a marked tendency to increase of late 
years. Rico is tho most important crop, occupying 3S r 5 per 
cent, of tho kharif cultivation, while next comes arhar with 20 
por cont, and sugarcane with 15 per cent,, kodon aud maim 
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making up the bulk of the remainder. In the rabi peas and 
barley each constitute about 28 per cent, of tho total harvest, and 
are closely followed by wheat, sown alone and in combination. 
There is also a fair amount of gram, and a comparatively largo 
proportion of poppy cultivation, tho latter amounting to 2*2 
per cent., the highest average in tho district. The pargana is 
admirably supplied with moans of irrigation, which extends to 
53 per cent, of the' area under the«plough. This figuro is only 
exccoded in Sikandarpur West, Bhadaon, and Kopochit West, of 
which tho two last li& wholly in tho uplands, wdiilo tho first 
contains a much smaller proportion of alluvial land, in which no 
irrigation is required. Fully 80 per eent. of tho supply is derived 
from w< 11s, and the remainder from tanks, jhils , aud the smaller 
watorcourses, tho areas under these different hi ads varying 
greatly according to the nature of the season. 

Tho standard of cultivation is generally high, although a 
largo proportion of tho land is in the hands of high caste tenants. 
Recont returns show that marly 30 per coit. is tilled by pro- 
prietors, 25-7 per cent, by tenants at fixed rates, 28*5 per cent, 
by occupancy ti mints, and 1G*1 per cent., by tenant s-at-w ill, tho 
remainder boing cit^hi r rent-free or held by ox-proprutors. A 
large proportion of the land, amounting to noarly 22 per cent., 
is sublet, both by tho owners and by statutory tenants. Tho 
average ski km l rental is Rs. 0-14-10 per aero, as compared with 
Rs. 3-5-0 paid by tenants at fixed rates and Rs. 4-1-1 by those 
with rights of occupancy. As is often tho case in this district, 
the latter exceeds the rate for tenants-at-wfll, which averages 
Rs. 3-10-3, tho reason being that the unpmilegcd classes 
generally hold only the inferior lands. The present rovonuo 
demand for the pargana is Rs. 00,293, while cesses amount to a 
further Rs. 12,G67. 

Tho population at tho census of 1881 numlierod 1 00,825 per- 
sons, aud this roso to 101,004 at the following consul- Tho last 
enumeration of 1901 showed a slight decline, tho* total being 
103,537, of whom 92,574 were Hindus, 10,931 Mussulmans, and 
32 of other religions. The prevailing nindu caatos aro Ahirs, 
Rajputs, Chamars, Koeris and Brahmans. Tho proportion of 
Musalmans is unusually high, owing to the presence of the only 
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largo Muhammadan sottlomont in the district. This is Sikandar- 
pur, which is the sole place in the pargana that can be described 
as a town. There are, however, sevltal large villages, such as 
Duha Bohra, Kbajuri, Siwan, Pakri, Pur, Lilkar, Kathaura and 
Sisotar. The communications of the pargana are confined to the 
Ghagra and a few unmetalled roads. The latter comprise that 
from Bansdih to Sikandarpur and Turtipar, following the course, 
of the river, and those from Sikandarpur to Nagra and the district 
headquarters, with a branch leaving the Ballia road at Khajuri 
and thenco going to Garwar and to Phephna on the railway. 

The permanent sotllemont of Sikandarpur took place when 
the pargana belonged to tho Ghazipur district. It then contained 
1G toppae, and these were transferred to Azamgarh i\x 1832. 
Five years later the tappa of Havoli Kharid, consisting of. 46 
villages, together with 20 of Kopachit were transferred to Sikan- 
darpur, which remained in Azamgarh till the constitution of the 
Ballia district in 1879. Tho present pargana comprises the 
tappas of TIaveli Kharid, Havel i Sikandarpur, Shah Salempur, 
Masurapur, and Kharsanda. Tho northern portion was colonised 
at an early date by Musalmans, and the south by Sen gar and 
other Rajputs. The chief proprietors include the Maharaja of 
Qnsim Bazar, who owns tho Kantu Babu jagir with an area of 
4,592 acres in this pargana, tho Sengara of lappa Shah Salempur, 
the Saiyida of Kot, tho Qazis of Masumpur and Qazipur, the 
Iraqis of Na wan agar, and tho Bhuinhars of Lilkar and Siaotav. 
Altogether, Rajputs own nearly 37 per cent, of tho land, Bhuin- 
hars about 23 per cent., Musalmana 20 per cent., Brahmans seven 
per cent, and Kayasths throo per cent., tho remainder being in 
tho possession of other Hindus. Thoro aro in all 222 villages, at 
present dividod into 502 mo hale, of which five are temporary 
and the rost permanent. Of the latter only 13 aro held in single 
mmindari tonuro, while 113 aro joint saniindari, 244 perfect, 
and 125 imporfect pattidari, and two are bkaiyaohara. The 
revenue-free area is 4,838 acres, almost the whole of this being 
inoluded in the Kantu Babu jagir. There is also the small 
villago of Budha Muafi with an area of 242 acres, holding 
revenue-free in perpotuity by Musalmans ; it forms a portion of 
tho township of Sikandarpur. 
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SIKANDARPUR. WEST Pargana, Tahsil Rasra. 

This is the largest pargana of the district, but it represents 
but a portion of the origiifWl fiscal subdivision. The latter, on 
its transfer from Azamgarh to the new district of Ballia in 1879, 
was divided between the Banadih and Rasra tahsils, the part 
assigned to the latter receiving tho name of Sikandarpur West. 
The tract extends from tho Ghagra on jbho north, boyond which 
lies the district of Gorakhpur, to «tho Sarju, which forms tho 
Ghazipur boundary on the south. To the west lie Azamgarh 
and pargana Bhadaon, and to tho oast are Lakhnesar, Kopachit 
West and Sikandarpur East. The urea, which is liable to vary 
from time to time by reason of the vagarios of the Ghagra, 
amounted in 1906 to 165,590 acres, while tho average for tho last 
five years is 165,907 acres or 259 square miles. 

In its physical characteristics the pargana generally resem- 
bles Sikandarpur East, as the greater part of it belongs to tho 
upland portion of tho district and is a tract of homojgencoua 
character. The alluvial area along tho Ghagra in tho north is 
email, and the changes in the configuration of tho riparian lands 
are now reduced to comparatively insignificant proportions, tho 
course of the rivee having been fixed for some distance by tho 
Turtipar bridge and the training works protecting tho structure. 
At tho same time the low country on either side of Turtipar 
is constantly liable to inundation, tho tract so effected extend- 
ing westwards from Ubhaon to the Azamgarh boundary, whilo 
on the east there is a similar stretch of country in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Bilthra and Ualdi. Between theSo two places lies a 
large irregular jhil, which probably represents an old channel of 
the Ghagra and is connected wfith that river during tho rains. 
The uplands are somewhat higher in the north than, in tho south, 
but the slope of the country is very slight. Consequently tho 
drainage lines arc generally undovclopod, and ratfbior resemble 
disconnected chains of jhiU than regular watercourses ; most of 
them are quite dry dUring tho hot woather, but in tlhe rains they 
attain a considerable size and have large expanses of rice cultiva- 
tion on their banks. In tho extreme north-west, aloifg the Azam- 
£arh boundary | flows the Ahar or Ilaha, which has its sources in 
pargana Natthupur of Azamgarh* It is fed by an ill-defined 
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stream known as the Fharai, which for several miles follows the 
boundary. With this exception the drainage passes into the 
Sarju, the chief linos being the Basnahf on tho northern borders of 
pargana Bhadaon ; tho Lakra, which flows to tho west and south 
of Nagra; nnd the Aonra Tal, which passes through the centre of 
the pargana to the north and cast of Kagra. These three lines 
ultimately eombino to form theBudhi, which falls into the Sarju in 
pargana Kopachit East. The Sarju itself washes the southern 
boundary for a short distance, dividing this pargana from Ghazi- 
pur. The defective drainage is further illustrated by the existence 
of numerous lakes and jh'tls dotted over the faoo of the country, 
and also by the preseneo of soveral expanses of barren usar in 
tho southern half of tho tract. Save for this vsnr, thb soil is 
generally fertile, consisting of a light, but rich loam in the uplands 
and a strung clay in the depressions, admirably suited for tho 
growth of lioo. 

Tho returns of the last fivo years show that on au average 
107,010 acres, or 60 per cent, of the wholo, are cultivated, while 
of this some 21 por cent, bears a donhlo erop, the latter proportion 
ha\ing rapidly increased during late years. Of the remaining 
area 12-3 por cent, is returned as barren and 22-7 per cent, as 
culturahlo waste; but both those figures need qualification, as tho 
former consists mainly of land under water or occupied by sites 
and roads, tho actually uncult ur able area being only 2,438 acres; 
while of tho lattor 3,7-19 acros or 2-20 por cent, of tho wholo 
pargana arc mid or groves, and 7,S04 acros are recent fallow, 
leaving 20,898 acres of old fallow and 3,130 acros of unbroken 
land. This so-called culturable waste is often of littio value, 
being in many cases occupied by dhak or scrub jungle or else 
covered with grass, but it is probable that the pargana, more 
than any in the district, admits of some extension of tillage, 
sinco of late years tho area under cultivation has exhibited a 
distinct declino. With the exception of Kopachit West and 
Bhadaon, this pargana shows a higher proportion of irrigated 
‘land than any other in the district; the average area watored 
being no less than 68 por cent, of the cultivation, while in yoara 
of drought this figure could lie largely exceeded, as the construe* 
tion of wolls is nowhero difficult. As a rulo, wells supply 74 pec 
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cent, of the irrigation, the remainder being equally divided 
between tanks and other sources, such as the jhila and water- 
courses, though the extent to which they are utilized depends 
largely on the nature of the season. The kkarif area averages 
73,3*19 acres as compared with 60,756 acres sown for the rabi 
harvest. The principal autumn crop is rioo, averaging 44*5 per 
cent, of the harvest, and this is followed by sugarcano with 16-3 
por cent., arhar with ten per cent., and kodon with 7*2 per eent. 
In the ra5i peas comes first with 40 per cent., this crop being 
commonly sown in succession to early rico, and after this barley 
with 23 per cent.; wheat, both sown alone and in combination, 
with 18 per cent.; and gram, either sown by itself or mixed with 
barley, hino per cent. There is a fair amount of opium cultiva- 
tion, the average being 850 acres. 

The cultivating community generally resembles that of 
Sikandarpur Kast, though perhaps there is a largt r proportion 
of the higher castes. At the present time about 25 p« r eent. of 
the area is cultivated by proprietors, 12 por cent, by tenants at 
fixed rates, 33 por cent, by occupancy tenants, and 23 per cent, 
by tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free or held by 
ox-proprietors. The area sublet is very largo, amounting to 
nearly 27 por cent. Theso ahikmi tenants pay on an average 
Rs. 6-0-7 per acre, while tenants at fixod rates pay only Rs. 3-1-5, 
those with rights of occupancy Rs. 3-11-11, and tenants-at-will 
Rs. 3-11-0, the last being, as usual, in possession of tho most 
inferior lands. Tho grain-rented area is much larger than in 
any other pargana, and includes much of tho land in tho neigh- 
bourhood of the jhifo, where the produce is always precarious, 
depending entirely on tho nature of tho monsoon. Tho revenue 
demand in 1906 was Rs. 1,22,281, while cesses contributed a 
further Rs. 20,470. The pargana contains 472 villages, divided 
at present into 1,167 mahals. Tho prevailing foim of pro- 
priotary right is the joint zamindari, which is fot)ud in 555 
fnahals, while of the rest 291 are held by single zartjAndara, 16 
are bhaiyaehara, 74 are perfect pattidari, and 229 dome under 
the imperfect variety of the same tenure. Among tho land- 
owning castes Rajputs predominate, holding 41*6 per cent, of tho 
land, while next come Musaftnans with 21 per cent., Brahmans 
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with 18 per cent., Bhuinhars with five per cent., the rest being held 
by other Hintlas. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 numbered 184,543 
aouls. Ten years later it was 184,192, whilo at tho last census 
’the total had fallen to 172,875, of whom 159,380 were Hindus, 
13,490 Musalmans, and fivo of other religions. The only town 
is Turtipar, which for many years was administered under Act 
XX of 185G. Besides this, Np-gra, Tari Baragann and Pharsatar 
arc villages with a large number of inhabitants, and havo been 
separately described. Tho pargana is well providod with moans 
of communication, though it has no metalled road. Through the 
western portion runs the line from Mau to Turtipar and Gorakhpur, 
with stations at Kidihdapur, Bilthra Road (Siar) and Turtipar, 
while through tho southern extremity passes that from Mau to 
Jlalliaand Iiovulganj, with a station at Ratanpura on tho borders 
of Bhadaou Most of the unmet ailed roads radiate from Nagra, 
which has thus direct communication with Ubhaon on the north, 
Sikandorpur on the north-east, Garwar on the south-east, Rasra 
on the south, Ghazipur on the south-west, Man on the west, ami 
Gliori in Azamgarh on the north-west. Parallel to tho Ghagra 
in the north runs the road from Bansdih and Silcandarpur to 
Dohri-ghat, passing through Ubhaon, and other roads includo 
that connecting Bilthra with tho Bilthra road station in tho 
village of Siar ; that loading from Pharsatar to tho Azamgarh 
border ; and oiio running north and south through tho western 
poition, passing through Bhimpura, Bilaunjha, and Ratanpura. 

The pargana originally consisted of JG tapjxi*, but on its 
transfer from tho Ghazipur district to Azamgarh in 1S32 four of 
those*- were added to pargana Natliupur. In 1837 Ilavcli Kharid 
and Shah Salempur wore assigned to Silcandarpur ft am Kharid 
and Kopachit respectively, these and four others being formed 
into Sikandarpur East subsequently to tl- constitution of the 
Ballia district in i879. Tho present pargana therefore contains 
the eight tappas of Alapur, Sarayan, Haldi, Khaira, Muhammad-, 
pur, Pharsatar, lsmailpur and Shahpur, to which was added 
Dhaka from pargana Zahurubad of tho Ghazipur district in 1883. 
Several of these names show their Musalman origin, especially 
those in the north; but little is known of the early Muhammadan 
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setfrlenunts, and the chief event in the history of thojiargana was 
tho arrival of the Bais Rajputs in 162:1. They settled at Nagra, 
and in a short time possessed themselves of the greater portion 
of the tract, conquering both tho Musalinans and the other Rajput 
landholders. The dispossessed proprietors afterwards recovered 
much of their estates and were admitted to engage at the permanent 
settlement, but tho Bais still remain the leading family of the 
pargana. Khaim in the north, afi old Musulman colony, was 
regained by Hasan Ali after the introduction of British rule, and 
the adjoining tappet of- Pharsatar, in old days hold by Sheikhs, 
was bought up by Khadim Ali of (Ihazipur, whoso descendant, 
Sheikh Abdul Ahad, is tho largest Musalman proprietor in tho 
district* Ismailpur in the west is held by Songavs of tho 
Barahia subdivision, having boon wrested from the Bais by 
Chandan Singh of Bishuupura, v liilo another represent ati\v of 
tho family ol tainod tho Charauan taluga. Haldi in the north, 
adjoining Khaira, in former days belonged to ( ’haubaria Rajputs, 
some of whom rocoverod it from tho Bais, their descendants 
now holding the tappa m conjunction with the Sheikhs of 
Pharsatnr. Shahpur is owned by Tetiha Bhuiuhars, and Alapur 
and Sarayan by Pomvar Rajput'-, while Mulmmmadpur still 
belongs to tho Bais. Dhaka is mainly held by Rajputs of tho 
Sengar clan. Ik sides those already mentioned, there are few 
largo proprietors in the pargana, tho most notable being Mnnshi 
Madho Lai of Benares, who owns the Kop tulaqo, and the 
descendants of tho notorious cimil Deokiuandan Singh, who still 
rotain a considerable estato. 


SOMBARSA, Pargana Doaiia, Taksil Bat.lta. 

This large village adjoins Bairia on tho cast, |ho two sites 
being a milo apart. That of Sonharsa stands on &e south sido 
of the road from Ballia to Rovolganj, botuo 21 mifcs cast from 
the former, in 25° 46' N. and 84® 30' E. It belongs to the 
pamodarpur taluga , eneo hold by Lohatamia Rajput#, but now in 
the possession of tho Maharani of Dumraou. The old proprietors 
were in past days noted for thoir sturdy indejjcndonco and con- 
tinued resistance to the Dummon authorities, and many conflicts 
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the village, which includes a large number of hamlofcs, is 4,090 
acres, and tiio revenue demand Rs. 9,405. In 1881 Sonbar^a 
contained 8,714 inhabitants, but tho total fell to 7,406 in 1891, 
while at tho last census tlioro was a further dtclino to 7,831, of 
whom 159 woro Musalmans. Tho latter arc Julahas by caste, 
and are engagod in weaving, 15 looms being at work at the 
present time. Markets are h»4d weekly in the bazar, whi<h is 
known as Lalgauj. Sonbarta contains an ;iidod school, a dis-. 
pensary called the Roberts’ hospital, and an inspection bungalow 
belonging to the Dumraon estate. Besides tho main road, tin re 
are two othors, ono running north-east to Chain! Diara station, 
and tho other south through MurU Chhapra to the ferry over tho 
(ianges leading to Bihia in Shahabad. 

SONWANI, Paryana and Tnltsil Bal/lIa. 

A largo and straggling village on the northern borders of 
tht' pargana, situated in 25° 47' N. and 81° 19' K., some four 
miles south of Sahatwar and eleven miles east from Ballia, on 
tlu load conuocimg Sahatwai with Ilaldi. The south rn portion 
forms practically a single site with Katahi and Kirpalpur, tho 
joint population at the last census being 4,801, while that of 
2Souwu.nL alone was 2,058, including 306 Musalmans. Thclattor 
are chiefly Julahas, and a large amount of weaving is currb'd on, 
there being no fewer than 41 looms in the village. Another 
industry is the manufacture of snulur or red lead. Markets are 
hold twice a week in the ba/nr, and an upper primary >chool is 
maintained here. The area of the \illage is 1,025 acres, and the 
proprietor is tho Maharaja of Vi/iaaagram. Tho land is revouuo- 
frotj, having formed part of tho j<tgn’ given in 1782 by Warren 
Hastings to Shariafc-ullah Khau, whoso descendants subse- 
quently soli l tho property, as already narrated in Chapter III. 

SRINAGAR, Pargana Doaua, Tahuil Bai/lia. 

A very latgo village in tho north-west corner of the pargana, 
adjoining tho Khar id boundary, and situated in 25° 50' N. aifd 
84° 26' E., a short distance uorth of the road from Bairia to 
lleoti, and 24 miles from the district headquarters. Between th© 
road ami tho village runs tho railway, tho Rcoli statiou being 
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three miles to the west. Srinagar, like the rest of the pargana 
lies low, and its lands are annually inundated by the Reoti Dah 
and the Tengraha nala on tho north. Besides the main site there 
are soveral hamlots, of which four arc almost contiguous, while 
the rest aro scattered over an extensive area. Tho total popula- 
tion at the last census was 4,189, of whom all but 14 woro Hindus, 
ohiefly Rajputs of the Kakan and Anthaian clans, while Brah- 
.mans, Chamars and Ahirs are also Well represented. The village 
forms part of tho Damodarpur taluqa and is owned by the 
Dumraon estate. For many years it was farmed by an Anthaian 
named Harakh Nath Singh, who became almost ruined by litiga- 
tion with the Maharaja. 

SLfKHPURA, Pargana Kharid, Tahsil Bansdih. 

• This largo village gives its name to a taluqa which was 
eottled with Narauni Rajputs in 1790 and is still h Id by their 
descendants. It lies in 25° 51' N. and 84° O' E., to tho south of 
tho junctfon of th; roads from Ballia to Sikandarpur and from 
Gnrwar to Bansdih, at a distance of sovon miles from both 
Ballia and tho headquartors of tho tahsil. Sukhpnfa is a flour- 
ishing place, containing two bazars, in which markets aro held 
on three days of tho week, four sugar factories, twenty looms and 
a largo upper primary school. The population, which in 1881 
was 4,218, dropped to 1,130 at tho next census, but in 1901 had 
risen again to 4,227, of whom 359 wore Musalmans. Rajputs are 
the principal inhabitants. The area of the villago is 1,104 acres, 
and the revonuo demand is Rs. 993. 


SUREMANPUR, Pargana Doaba, Tahsil 
Bai.ua. 

A villago in tho north of the pargana, standing In 25° 49' 
N. and 81° 29' E., at a distance of 21 miles from tljje district 
headquarters, and four miles north of Bairia, with w$Uuh it is 
connected by an uumctallcd road leading through Kotjva. It is 
chiefly noteworthy as possessing a station on tho railwky, whioh 
passes through the centre of tho village j this station is the nearest 
to Bairia and the important bazar of Roniganj in Kotwa, and 
there is a considerable traffic between these markets and the 
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Baran district. The place also possesses a post-office. Suremau- 
pur is owned by the Maharani of Dumraon, who pays a 
revenue of Rs. 1,359 on a total area of 941 acres. The tenants 
are chiofly Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kayasths. The population at 
the last census numbered 1,549 persons, of whom only 14 were 
Musalmans. 


TARI BAR AG AON, %<irg«na Sikanoarpttb West, 
Tahail Rabra. 

A considerable village lying in 25° 59' N. and 83° 50' E., 
on the south side of the road from Nagra to Bhimpura and 
Azamgarh, at a distance of three miloa north-west from Nagra, 
eleven miles from Ra-ra, and 27 miles from the district hoad- 
qu alters. .Like Nagra, it forms part of tnppa Muhammadpur, 
and the permanent settlement was made with the Bais Rajputs of 
that place. In 1 ,828 the village was sold on account of arioars of 
revenue, and purehastd by Saiyul Ali Akbar Khan of Patna, 
whose descendants still rolain the greater poYtion, though a small 
shaie has boon recovered by the Bais. The total area is 1,1.35 
aer- s, and the revenue Rs. 1,452. Tan Baragaon had a population 
of 3,180 in 18S1, but the total has sinoo declined, falling to 3,159 
in 1391, whilo at the last census it was 2,919, including 174 
Musalmans and a huge number of Bais. The plac> is of little 
importance, though it contains six sugar factories, four looms, 
aud an upper primary school. Markets are hold here twice a 
woek, but the trade is inconsiderable. 

TIKA DEORI, Pargawi Lakhnksar, Tahsil Ravra. 

A village in the south-east of th : pargana, standing on the 
loft bank of th> Sarju, in 25° 47' N. an l 83° 51' E., at a 
distance of livo miles from Basra and some 10 miles from the 
district headquarters. About a milo to west runs the road 
from Basra to Lathudih in the Ghazipur district ; the river is 
crossed by a ferry belonging to the eamindars. The population 
in 1881 numbered 2,725, and ten years later it had risen to 2,804 j 
bub at the last census a marked decline was observed, the total 
being 2,156, of whom 495 were Musalmans. The prinoipal 
residents are Sengar Rajputs, who have held the village since 
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the permanent settlement : the total area is 874 acres and the 
revenue Rs. 540. Tika Deori possesses a lower primary 
school, a weekly markot, a sugar factory and a numbor of looms 
for weaving country cloth. The embroidery dono in the village 
was once of importance. The industry has declined, but there is 
still some output of masnads, gaddis, jhvls or elephant-trap- 
pings, saddles, and i>alki cloths. 

t 

TURTIPAR, Pargana Sikandakpur West, TahsU Rasra. 

A small town in tho north of tho pargana, standing on tho 
right bank of the Ghagra in 20° 9' N. and 83° 5' K ., at a 
distance of 3 (y milos from Pallia and 20 miles from tho lahsil 
headquarters. To the east of tho town runs the branch lint* of tho 
Bengal and North- Western Railway, crossing the riv^r b} a 
large girder bridgo, of which some mention has boon made in 
Chapter II. A short distance to the south is tho railway 
station, in the villago of Siar, closo to tho road fiomSikuu- 
darpur to Dohri-ghat ; tho latter is joined at Ubhaon by a 
second road running south to Nagra and Rasra. Turtijmr was 
for several years linked with IJillhra, so as to form"" a single town 
for th* purposes of Act XX of 135G, but owing to tho do dine 
of the place tho measure was withdrawn in Juno 1902. Tho 
population in 1SS1 numbered 0,307 persons, and this had dropped 
to 4,719 ten years later. At the last census the place contained 
4,500 inhabitants, including 433 Musalmans and a largo commu- 
nity of Kandu Banias. This excludes the population of Aiwa, a 
small hamlet to the \v T est, in which 517 person, 3 wore enumerated. 
There was formerly a largo trade in cloth, timber, tobdSbco, and salt, 
those commodities boing imported by tho Ghagra and carried 
southwards by a road to Rasra. The railway has since 
supplanted the road, but tho trade has undergone a groat 
decline, especially in tho matter of cloth. Tho ‘only manu- 
facture of tho place is that of brass vessels, whirfy have some 
local reputation ; tfye quantity produced has diminished of 
late years, as owing to the quarrels between th$ zamindars 
many of the workers have crossed the river. There is also a salt- 
petre refinery. Markets are hold twice a W'eok in the bazar, ami 
at Sonodib, some three milos to the west, a largo fair is held 
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annually in ^Chait and lasts for sovcn days; it is in honour of 
Uhagwali, and attracts some 20,000 persons from the neighbour- 
hood, while the gathering affords an occasion for a considerable 
amount of commerce. There is an upper primary school in Turti- 
par, but nothing else of any importance. The place is includod 
in the old Muealman tappa of Khaira, so. called from a . 
village of that name about a mile higher up the river. The 
village lands are 1,221 acres in extent, and are assessed afc* 
lls. 927 : the greater portion is still held by Musalmans, 
but a part hoe passed by purchase into tho hands of 
Brahmans. 


UBHAON, Parga/na Sikanoarpuk West, T ahull Basra. 

This small village lies in the north of the pargana, in 26° 
8' N. and 83° .53' E., on the roa l leading from Sikandarpur* to 
Turlipar and Pohri-ghat at a distance of 34 miles from Ballia and 
18 miles from the lahsil headquarters. It is connected with the 
latter by a branch road which hero takes off and loads southwards 
to Nagra, while a third runs to Siar or Bilthra Road station. Tho 
placo is only of importance as possessing a polieo station, located 
at tho junction of tho roads equidistant from Turtipar on 
the north, Bilthra on the east, and Siar on the south-west. There is 
also a cattle-pound, while there aro post-offices at Bilthra and 
Siar. Tho population at the last census numbered only 536 souls, 
of whom 336 wore Musalmans, chiefly Sheikhs. Tho villago is 
included in tho old tappa of Ivhaira, and the Sheikhs are still 
tho proprietors, though a portion of land has been sold to 
Brahmans. Tho total area is 207 acres and the revenue lls. 144. 
At tho beginning of tho 18th century tho owners were dispos- 
sessed by tho l*a is Rajputs of Nagra, but the\ ovontually 
recovered their rights by tho decree of a British court. 
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Tabt.e III. — Vital Statistics. 




Mirths. 

Deaths. 

Year. 


Total 

Males. 

Females 

Kate 

per 

1 ,000. 

• 

i 

Tt>tnl 

Males. 

• 

Ktmaleb 

Kate 

|*er 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3* 

4 

• 

5 

G 

• 

7 

8 

.9 

1891 


23,790 

12,540 

1 

31.250 

| 

25 25 

2 4 626 

13,311 

11,315 

20 13 

1892 

. 

28,310 

14,002 

13,4)18 

30 01 

21,302 

13,161 

11,141 

25*79 

1803 

••• 

34,578 

i 

18,009 

10, 179 

36 08 

18,710 

9,830 

8,916 

19*89 

189t 


30 753 

16,283 

14,170 1 

| 

30 90 

10,038 

21,010 

. 19,028 

40*23 

1805 

. 

24,701 

13,145 

11,550 1 

21 82 

20,610 | 

11,227 

9,383 

20-71 

1H90 

.. 


16,u0O 

14, Oj 1 

t 

30 82 

21,372 1 

12/913 

10,129 

23 4S 

181)7 


81,030 

17,081 

16,358 

31 20 

27,130 j 

1 4,718 

12,112 ! 

i 

27 20 

1808 


32,709 

17,204 

15,505 

32 92 

22,ilG 

12.131* 

10,315 ! 

i 

22 55 

1809 

• M 

41,075 

21,019 

20,056 

12 17 

28,830 

j 15,603 

13,233 

28 97 

1000 

• * * 

35,482 

18,631 

1C S5i 

35 65* 

29 821 

16,009 

13,812 

29-9C* 

1901 

... 

34,212 

17,920 

3G,31 0 

3 4-67 

31,270 

15,757 

15,513 

31*60 

1902 

IM 

36,82 1 

19,309 

17,515 

37 2S 

33,302 | 

16,190 

17,100 

33*71 

1903 

• •• 

37,304 

19,810 

17,491 

37*70 

11,929 

21,200 

20,729 

42 45 

1904 


38,677 

20,327 

18,350 

39 11 

41,190 

19,101 

22,089 

11 45 

1005 

... 

31,762 

10,507 

15,255 

3211 

49,527 

21,370 

25,148 

50*14 

1906 

«•« 

27,109 

14,543 

12,860 

27*74 

3 4,599 

17,318 

17,281 

35*03 

1907 

• M 




• 





1908 

• •• 









1909 

... 









1910 . 

Ill 









1911 

Ml 









1912 

HI 









1918 

III 









1914 

• a* 




, 


1 




* 'l'ho rates from 1891 to 1900 arc calculated froul tUe returns of Hie 1891 census, 
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Hallux, District. 
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Table VI — (continued). — Area in acre * voider the principal crops, Tahsil Basra. 
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No returns on account of ctubuss operations. 
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Tabi.e VII I. — Cognizable crime. 


Year. 

Number of oases invOBti- 
gated by police. 

Number of porgons— - 

m 

Ity 

ordors of 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent up 
for trial 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged. 

Con- 

victed. 


1 


2 

3 

4 * 

6 

6 

7 









, ,4*-.. 

1808. 

HI 


1,370 

11 

865 

1,092 

165 

927 

1809 

IH 

• ■ i 

1,295 

9 

840 

1,136 

198 

938 

1900 



1,580 

37 

995 

1,420 

264 

1,15G 

1901 



1,539 

57 

1,122 

1,639 

297 

1 ,3 42 

1902 . 



1.331 

1 

872 

1,333 

290 

1.037 

1903 



1,690 

• « i 

1,273 

1,720 

339 

1,350 

1904 



1,380 

• • • 

918 

1,279 

303 

915 

1905 



3,(539 

. . 

1,051 

1,210 

195 

1,079 

1906 

* « t 


1,491 

* • t 

897 

l,0Gi> 

133 

933 










1907 

• *• 








1908 

• » • 


m 






1909 

1 • t 




: 




1910 

all 








1911 

« • ■ 




l 




1912 





1 

j 




1913 

«#« 








19X1 

• #* 


* 






1915 









1910 






1 

! 

i 

i 




Notb.— Columns 2 and 0 should show cases instituted during the year. 
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Table IX .*— Re vc mot demand at successive settlements. 


Talisil. 


Par g:\na. 


Ballis 
Doaba 
Oaiiia 

Kopacliit East.. 
Wn«t 

Lakh no bar 

Blindaon 

Ij Sika mlirpur Wesi 

& . Cl I>itlo Kist 

y g ) , 

P3 ^ l j Klmrid , , 


Total District M . 


Year of Settlement. 


Ponnuncntj 
set Lhnnent ‘ - 
17BU — 93. | 


Revition of recouls. 


K** j 
1,30,722 ! 
5S,423 


1837. 


Ks. 


} I2; 


38,072 
,060 


I 


20,601 1 

21,7‘Jl > 25,508 

i 

' 1,40,370* 1,02, 60S 

I 

1,06,877 


0,04,440 


1841. 


. 1877. 


IK 

1,48,711 
* 63,126 
3 9,940 

71,125 

20,273 

17,331+| 

1,15,912 


0,6*1,534 


IK 


25,508 

1,64,885 


1882. . 

Ra. * 
1,58,024 
68,421 
42,881 
40,595 
30,095 
20,271 

17,331+ 

1,22,741 


6,1)0,755 


* Including Its. 17,8-19, tlie revenue of tappa Dhaka, transferred from 
Ghazipur in 1883. 

t Revised demand for tappa Dhaka. 
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TabTaE Present demand for revenue and cesses for the 

year 1313 Fasti. 


Pargana and 
talisil. 

Where included 


Acreage 

cess. 


Incidence per 
acre — 

in A i /*-i« 
AJebiiri. 

Revenue. 

Total. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

G 

G 

7 



Its. 


Rs. 

jUa. ii. p. 

1 

i 

.its. a 

■ P 

Ballia 

Ballia 

1,63,113 

14,3lt> 

1,07,020 

:i i"> f 

jL 7 

0 

Doaba 

Fateh pur-Bib ia 

J 76,641 

9,107 

t s5,751 

1 8 3 

0 13 

0 

Kopaohit East , . 

Kopaehit 

40,031 

t 

5,207 

15,238 

|i 6 y j 

i 0 

2 

Garha 

Girlia 

' 40,031 

1 

4,S77 

45,511 

't 7 6 1 
1 

1 3 

4 

Talisil Ballia 

i 

3,] 0.722 

i 

33,707 

| 

4, 11,129 

|] lO 30 

i 1 

i ~ 

1 3 

I 

3 

• 

Lalcbiic^ar 

i 

Lalvlinesur . . 

1 

n>,5rj 

1 

23,220 ; 

;l o i ; 

!o id 

JO 

Sj ku nda r p ar 

Sikaudarpnr ... 


20, it:* 

1 

1 1 

1,12,754 

i i 

1 4 lO 

1 | 

o 13 

0 

Kopacliit W*.st 

Kopulut 

' 2 , .*,i>03 

I 

*030 ^ 

33, Ml ' 

| ** 1 

l 0 0 , 

i 

i > 1 i 

5 

Bhadaon 

Bhatlaon . . 

1 23,202 

3.55G | 

Sh.Sls j 

1 

1 8 2 

0 1 1 

3 





t 

I 



Tabsil Basra ... 

i 

1,00,007 

! 

1 

2 2S,0r> 

1 

1 

i 

• ”l 

0 13 

7 

Kkarid 

| 

Kb u id . . 

1.10.M7 

i 

17,73*1 ’ 

j 

l,3o, r >S2 

1 

1 4 5 ' 

i 

‘ 13 

p 

Sikaudarprir E ist 

i Sik md ir pur and 
Khuiid. 1 

00,293 

10,217 

70,5 O 

! ' 

1 

i 

1 1 

“ * 

0 13 

7 

Tabsil Bansdih . 

... 

1,70,110 

27,0 S 2 

2,o | f 0 >2 

i “ ! 

J 4 3 

\> I*" 

0 





; 

1 

* 


Total District... 

tn 

0,83,329 

93,337 

: 

7,77,160 

i 6 n 

0 16 

8 
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* Decica&o due to abolition ol tbu outatiU system. 
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Table XII. — Stamps. 



Receipts from— 


Year. 

Xon- 

Judiciul 

Court ft o , 1 
including 
copies. 

i 

All 

BOUlCOb 

Total 

charges, 



•Biscouiifc only, 
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fa 
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OB ►H 
d _ 

Wholly 
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success- 
ful. 

00 
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* Formerly net receipts only were shown. From tins year receipts and also expendituie ai? giveji. 
t From this your the gross receipts from ferries wore for the first time credited to the District Board. 
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XX 


Btxllia District, 


Table XVIII, — Education. 


Year. 


Total. 

Secondary oil u ratio 

n Primary education. 

5EJ 

o 

»t3 

g . 

m te 

If 

C J 

W 

’Scholars. 


Scholars. 

*C 

O 

r=J 

c c 

Scholars. 

to 

o 

'rt 

1 

Schools. 

. r 

j 

9 ~ 

c 4 

1 

1 

Females. 1 

no 

V 

-S 

a 

m 

"~aS 

B 

£ 

1 

2 

*■ 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 

186 


14 

12 

1,100 


! 173 

6,95 1 

1 1 

1897-98 .... 

126 

6.110 

15 

12 

1 ,026 


u. 

5,051 

15 

1898-99 

134 

0,737 

17 

11 

1,()S9 


j 22 

j 5,598 

17 

1899-1900 

14il 

7,060 

19 

11 

1,098 

>•• 

13S 

5,962 

19 

1900-01 

125 

6,667 

21 

11 

1,270 

• • < 

lit 

5,397 

21 

1901-02 

128 

6,283 

25 

10 

1,033 


US 

1,250 

25 

1902-03 

142 

7.604 

• •• 

9 

1,066 


133 

6, '33 


1903-04 

112 

7,373 


9 

1,052 


■*u 

133 

6,321 


190-1-05 

113 

.7,186 


9 

1,132 


13 1 

6,051 

• » 9 

1905-00 

162 

8,638 


9 

1,278 


153 

7,300 


1906-07 

175 

8,940 

195 

9 

1,293 

, 

166 

7,647 

195 

1907-08 










1908-09 










1909-10 










1910-11 










1911-12 










1912-13 










1913-14 

* 









1914-16 










1916-10 










1916-17 


JL 
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XXI 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, 1000. 


Ttthsil. 


Pargaua. 


1UH in. „ > ! Du Ilia 


Locality. 

Class. 

Average 
a tie ml 
* mice. 

1 

Hnlba . ^ 

High Si bool 

1G3 

Do. 

M <hlh Wniiouhu 

72 

Do , .1 m b i 1 p e 

Aidoil S »Uhknt 

2(1 • 

1 I'.illiOi li. 



, ^Silln, (ioUsriu-j, 

A. d<d Munu'pil, 

42 

Do, fh mk .. | 

, Ditto 

53* 

| Do., W a /, j r a • i 

“'Ditto 

41 

i I' 1 "' I 



Do , lit*! pin . 1 

I>»t to 

30 

Do, M .Khdain- , 

Ditto 

13 

hi. 



1)1 t'o 

Ditto 

10 

D 1*0 

Di» o 

22 

, I? *11 i, D< hi 1 him 

Ditto 

17 

1 1*1 hsh.ll. 1 

* 


Hhtlsiml 

M (Ml.'lo n m.l a 

1*2 

1 (hhiu 

1’piK 1 Plllil.U V . 

• Hi 

i D«». 

l*i v te 

20 

1 i>>. 

Do 

10 

ID di ip ir ... 1 

V ppi r Primary 

so 

N 1 W.llll 

Ditto 

.IS 

Hilli 

Ditto 

JO 

Mijlnwi 

Ditto 

32 

sh« opimlnr 

Ditto 

41 

Anjoipur 

Ditto 

50 

Du in 1 1 

Ditto 

ts 

Z l ih i- 1 1 

Ditto 

32 

\jfi mh 

llit'o 

n 

ID nk 1 pill ... 

1 ) i M o 

n 

,\ i‘jw i ... 1 

1 Ditro 

i 

1*1]. n pmti 

Ditto 

1 31 

II pm i 

j Diito • ... 

1 20 

1 l’>n is 

1 Ditto 

27 

1 Suiriiir Ohliftpia, 

Ditto 

i ' j7 

1 Knnn 

, Lovri'i Pnwiuy . 

- 1 

| liujimr 

l)lt<0 # . 

! 2S 

[ s ng 11 p ill 

Ditto 

1 2 > 

IDs m # pur 

Di to 

21 

H list li ini 

Ditto 

1 25 

Sonya • ... 

Ditto 

1 25 

i Do. • ... 

Pn\ ito 

15 

I .I'limi 

Aided Pnmiry 

j 10 

j (1 in pah ra 

Di* o 

1 32 

Muli immiulpur . 

Ditto 

• :u 

1 Akh-ir 

Dd*o 

2S 


Dublin ml 

Ditto 

! ns 


Iluihingir 

P.tio 

! 40 


Itumpui Titlu ... 

Ditto 

I IS 


Not Lal-k.i-Chli.i- 

Ditto 

30 


prn. 

Ihulilpur 

Ditto 

33 


Hilahn 

Ditto 

32 

\ 

Par sin 

Ditto , . 

! 23 

\ 

Itahubtl 

Ditto 

| 31 


• For 1905. 

10a 



XXii 


Sallia District , 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, 1906 -feontianedj. 


Fargana, 


I Pallia — f conclpd - 
I td) 


( C(f 7 i( luti- 

<d). , 


Rasrs... 


Lakhnenar 


Kopachit West 


Kopatbit List 


Locality. 


s' (>jli.\aha 

(.[ Djuiui 

/! Buna .* 

I 1)0 ✓ ... 

K.u ung irli . . 

' Micupiii K.iper 
I > mi ii 
Dluivuila 

f Toll liumeswai 
1 Jin 
Talibpur 

) Dm 1 n ( hh i pr i .. 

K a i n ( Lili i pi,i 
* s hi ojini ^uui m- 
er ». 

Onn h \ Clh i pi i 
mg u 

Ibi In n. ,tb d tM 
N« 111) ii s i 
X ink n» ion 
C li u j pma 
I «1 umilpur 

/ Girwir ... 

JDrigiou 
j jutsi.ua 

I J>'>- 

, lb). 

' , Pin plina 
I Jlglll 
K o pw a 
, Sb.ihpnr 

ij fe.u ay un , . 

/' Karon 
f Karin 

I Kor.uitaddi 
' JMib.ion 
• Kathana . , 

4'titiiari , , 

V. Cliaura 

f iJnsia , , 

/ Do. 

| I >o. 

Tikft Deori 
San ora 
Jmn 

^ Atlnla ,,, 


Average 

attend* 


I Private 
Do. 

Do. 

MmLIJc Vernacular 
Pi lvatc 

Upper Pi iiimry . 
Ditto 


Lower Pmnaiy I 

Di f to 

Ditto . . ! 

A nil ii Pmmuy 

Ditto i 

Pin it(‘ 

Do. *” I 

Middle Venn culii i [ 

l T ppei l't liu.i iv, t 
Ditto ... 1 

Pi ivtto 
Do. 

Low i r Primary. . 
Ditto 

Aided Prnnaiy 
Dit to 
Ditto 

Upper Pi unary 
Ditto 

Low ( * P’ irnm y 

Dit to 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Middle Vernaoul ir 
Aided Primary .. 
Private 

Lower Primary.., 
Ditto , M 
Ditto 

Aided I’nmfrry ... 


/ Hajauli 
) Kurcji 
' ) Dnmri 
V Clulkabar 


(H I Uj per Primary 
... Ditto 

in I Lowrcr Primary ,,, 
... Ditto 


APPENDIX, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS — (continued). 


Tahsil, 


l’argana. 


IIluulaoD 


R.isra — 
from 1 tid- 
ed). 


j.'ir West ' 


IDnsdih ' Kharid 


Locality. 



Aver a go 


Class. 

attend- 




ance. 

Ch.ilvva 


Cpper Primary .. 

37 

Iiarauli 

• it 

Ditto ... 

34 

Turtip-ir 

• 

Upper Primary ... 

22 

Wirpura 

... 

Ditto ... 

36 , 

T,»u Harugion 

... 

• J)i\ to 

26 

N.ipr.1 

... 

Ditto 

35 

Blumpura 

... 

Ditto 

28 

Akliope 


Ditto 

40 

Htilch 

Narhi 

• • • 

Lowtr Primary. . 
Ditto 

25 

28 

Itilaun jha 

»*• 

Ditto 

31 

Ch u iiw an 

... 

Ditto 

25 

Sileinpur 

• . • 

Ditto 

24 

I’li irs.it i r 

fl •• 

Ditto 

22 

Mi ilisp tr 

««• 

Ditto ... 

H 

1 nd.mli 


Ditto 

U 

S ir u ilh.tr tin 

. . . 

Ditto 

>6 

Kh im\ .i 


Ditto ... 

18 

Ihhlna 


Ditto 

20 

M il i}» 

... 

Ditto ... 

30 

bo. 

« k« 

Prn.ite 

30 

!)o. 

... 

Do. 

10 

N igra 


Do. 

8 

N oii.i ura 

... 

Aided Piimary ... 

38 

Tuiki 

... 

Ditto 

30 

J Uns Jih 

• M 1 

Middle Vernacular 

PI 

8 ih.itw.ir 

... 

Ditto 

43 

M ini Jr 

... 

Upper Piimaiy . 

! 50 

l>o. 


Pi ivato 

20 

I)o. 

... 

Do. 

10 

D>. 

... 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

20 

Kontl 

... 

Upper Primary ... 

52 

Do. 

.4. 

Privitc 

S 

I)o. 

... 

I>o. 

10 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

8 

Kar.uiimar 


Tapper Primary .. 

30 

SukUpuv.i 

• 

Ditto 

49 

Hal pur * 

... 

Ditto ... 

3(5 

M uvitar 


Ditto 

37 

Khuruiini 

... 

Ditto ... 

31 

Husamahad 

» 1 » 

Ditto 

52 

M undinri 

... 

Ditto 

33 

Ha In pur 

... 

Lower Primary,.. 

36 

Bars. uuli 

• •• 

Ditto ... 

22 

Quighat 

... 

Dittd 

40 

ITnlhauneh 

... 

Ditto ... 

18 

Jngiraand 

... 

Ditto 

26 

t’hand pur 

■ M 

Ditto ... 

24 

Keora 

• •• 

Ditto ... 

29 

Suva! pur a 


Ditto 

33 

Surahia 


Aided Primary 

24 

Asna 

... 

Ditto 

18 


XXIV 


Ballia District. 


LIST OP SCHOOLS— f concluded ). 


Tulisil. 


Pdrgana, 



) 


Sikandarpur Kast 




Locality. 

Clam. 

Aver i» go 

attend- 

ance. 

Sikaiulirpur 

Middle Veiuarular 

37 

Ditto 

Aided Puxuaiy 

4S 

Ditto 

Private . . 

2(3 

Ditto 0 

Do. 

20 

Husiiupur . . 

l T ppui Primary . 

3A 

KUil 

Ditto 

43 

Pur 

Lower Pi muiry 

42 

| lvathiurn 

Ditto 

2i 

1 Kh urban da 

Ditto 

13 

I ltd is i i 

Ditto 

28 

Katlmuli . . 

Ditto 

22 

Sisot ir 

Ditt o . . 

32 

j Higlnuri 

Ditto 

2b 

1 M’siauli 

Aided Pi unary .. 

40 

j Dili* r i 

Dit to . . 

35 

| Pandili 

Ditto 

11 

i 2LlW U ink’ll 

i Private , . 

20 

| Ditto 

1 Do. 

13 




APPENDIX. 


«V 


ROADS, 190G. 


Miles. 

3 

fur. 

2*22 

3 

2-22 

24 

3*3* 

10 

1*54 

4 

2 11 

O 

2 m 

1 

0*77 

' 0 

3 71 

j *2 

1*88 

i 14 

1-37 

0 

. 3 37 

1 

1 11 

1 GS 

C12 

• 

4 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0-S6 

1 

\ 

0 

\ u 

oso 


' 21 

0 

i 13 

0 

i 34 

0 

16 

0 

2 

4 

* 39 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

19 

0 

13 

0 

17 

4 


A. — I'rtcmxciAL. 

(i) Ballia civil station roads ... 


Total 


ft — T jOOATj. 

I.—First class roads, metalled , bridged and drained throughout. 

(j) Ha Ilia to Glmzipur 
(11) Hall in to Bunsdili 

(i 11 ) Ballia to Hanmnniuranj (nde 111 , icj 
(iv; Hal l lu railway station road 

(v) Halim gouds-shod road 

(vi) Ballin Kotwali to Suliwura 
(vn) (’hit Baragaun station road 

(vmj Ph^jm 1 tf| Basra ... 

(ix) Bansdih station ro id ... 

(\) Keoti station road 


Total 

II (A). — Second class roads, unw'talb cf > bridged and drained 
l k 

(i) Basra to P.vrdhanptir and Dclinia ... 

(n) Basra to (ihazipnr ... 

(in) Barugaon to fih.izipur ... ... 

(iv) Na rampt&r to LuthmUi ... ... . 


Total 

n (»)■ — Second class roads , unmet ailed, partially bridged and 

drained. 


(i) Hall in to Hairia 
(u) Ballin to Safiatwar 


Total 


III,— Fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained , 

(i) Bansdih to Piaria ... M « « M »• 

(ii) Hausdih to Kharauni ... ... ». 

(iii) Sikandnrpur to Hairia ... •« 

(ivi Sikundiirpur to llanumanganj (ridel. Ill) *. 

(y) Hiknndarpur to Phhaon ... ... •• 

(vi) Sikamlnrpur to Pheplma ... 

(vii) Siknndarpnr to Nagra 

(viii) Nagra to Ubhaon, *furtipar and Dohri-ghat 


••• 

••• 


• lTiin road is unbridgod at tUe Sar ju river* 




XXVI 


Battia District. 


HOADS, lf>06— (concluded). 


III. — Fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained- 

(concluded). 


(x) Nagra to Gurwar 

»»• ... 

15 

0 

(\i) Nagra to Sidhagar-pliat 

• • • 

10 

0 

(xn) Niigra to Pur man da pur . . 

Ml 

5 

0 

(xiu) Rasra to Hu^dhai pur 

••• • . ■ 

12 

0 

(xiv) Ilarsar to Mairitar and Dhanpur 

♦ ... 

0 

O 

(xv) Suhlipura to RuHtana 


5 

0 

(xvi) Ha Id to Chandpur 

4 l 

!«• |a« 

15 

0 

(xvii) llama to Beliia e ... 

• M | 

5 

0 


Total j 

211 

0 


IV. — Sixth class roads, cleared onh /. 

(i) Xagr.a to Ghost ... ... 

(li) X.iprrn to Muu 

(in) Rasra to Nagpurft ... ... 

(i>) I’mna to Baragion ... ... 

(v) 1 j m im to Karon aud Xailu ... 

(vi) Hhmipura to IJjhiunjha 
(vn) Hli’inpuia to Km hi 
(\n ) Matlnt to Jtaicli i and l$a hading mj 
(ix) Pliaisatar to (Mi ilvw.it , ... 

(\) Shcopur to .lauhi-ghit 
(\i) Rooti to Rhirvita 

(xn) Rairia to M tujln-glnfc 
(*Ui llama to Rtvelgunj ... 


Gband Total 


... 423 3*2 
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XXViii 


Ballicb District 


POST-OFF I CKS , 1000. 


Pargma. 


K<»p ichit Ei^t ' 

i 

Gai ba 
Lakhucsar 

Sikkndai pur West 


Kopathit West 
Bh \d ion 


Kharid 


Sikandarpur East 


Office. 

Cbss. 

1 

Ballia 

lie id oftiio. 

II ddi 

Sub oftue 

Bli ils lud 

Ditto. 

M » j haw a 

Ditto 

Ghbata 

Biaiuli otlko 

Olmauli . 

Ditto 

Hum 

Nub o til* i . 

NuiClll Uljilil 

Hi unit din . 

Dal «n t hh iju \ 

Ditto 

<»arw u 

Ditto 

Hu i^mu 

D t’ > 

J’he pbu i 

D t to 

lilts i ud 

Du n 


1 Korintidib 

I liisia 
I 

' Biltlua Station 

i 

Nigia 

Biltlua B 17 ir 
V\\ u s it ir 
Oulkah ii 
II ildharpur 
- Bansdih 
| Itooti 
Mamar Ml 
Mundiari 
■ Saliatwar 

' S.kiindirpiir 

1 

. N i van&gar 


Si b < fij i 
l)it«o 
IM<o 
Ditto. 

Bi in< li office 
TMto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
sub-office. 
Ditto. 

Brain U Office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub office. 

Ditto. 


In p i nl 








Tpllll 


ArrEKDTX 


XXIX 


M\KkI IS, 1006 


Purpina 


Kopachit Eiflt 


VilliRe. 

i 

i 

Mukct diys. 

j. Hi 


Sand y 'mil Ihur’sday. 

Htl.li 


D tt< 

(ill » r mil , 

\ 

Din 



M ii 1 v 1 u <* l iy and 

'■ P 

s nyi 

... 

m l y n l A\ tdncfeday 

I 11 1 1 


Diti 

11 in i in^auj 


1> tu». 

1’ ikh* 1 


M il y 

*M m i ] ur 


D >1 

n. j ni 


I) 

S n j ill 


1 I IV 

Ct h h ill 


D 

( ] i s hi 


" ij 

If 1 »»a 


1 1 1 1 ✓ 

/ il i 


D 

D Inti I Tv il n 


st I it. 

l ) 11 n l hli ird 


M n 1 1\ u l l ji rs 1 v. 

AI uli s u (» hi il 


D . 

k u i 


D t o 

It 1 l il hm 


D 

< 1 t i 


I IK 1 V llsh j I iy. 

l»*s ml pur ... 


Di > 

AI jLi mu 


J n ! iv u l , |,y^ 

k 1 j ( til pra 


I l hj mill kj 

m nii. 

. 

A\ i t >d v n l s uuidu 

k ^h mitlipur 


D 

1 

V u ii , . 

• 

S i l > AT 3 AA dm,s 

d v i l 1 1 ihty 

Piu^inj .. 

• • 

J 1 nv III 1 s tiu id 1^. 

S 1 1 tlsl 


1 i nv 

Si i t^li 

% • 

s i 1 1^ n 1 AA i In sd i\ 

I ‘1 jr n f 


DU 

M i ( l.lnpra 


AT n 1 1\ n l 1 i id \ 

at au i in 


" D i 

I ) U 1 1 • •• 


Pi 

sj j ilp ir 


Dili 

j 

Cc»n\n- ... 


A\ ! n } \ n I s if m d ty 

lliil i^ion ... 


s ni v na AN tdiusday 

Iv mil ... 

#i< 

s ii i 1 v 

I\ Ktiul 

• • 

AI n 1 \ nl 1 li d^ v. 

AT thwai ... 


1 DiU 

1 N 'irln 

fr* 

/ 

v 

2 

/ 

IT 

Pi pi * .. 

• 

In 1 ^ ml s ituid y 

< h mri 

• ■ 

AI >u 1 v 

J Suh < il 


A\ < In > l ly 

1> ml itpui 

• «« 

| 1 i i l »\ 

kit m ... 


sn i ul v 

j 1 lin 


AT nd y itn 1 > i d y 

Kohii 

4 

| AAtdn *id > ml s it unlay 


Rnwlib. Kttsm. 
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Ballia District. 


MARKETS, 1900 — ( continued ), 


Talisil. Pargani. 


Lakhnoaar 


1 

I 


Sikandaipur West 



Village. 


Market days. 

Rasra ... 


Wednesday and Saturday. 

Kotwari ... 

1* 

| Sunday. 

Nngpura 

Tika Deori ... 


1 Do. 

M 

j Tuesday. 

Nagpur 


, Monday. 

Bhikhra ... 

• *« 

Friday. 

Athila ... 

M 

Tuesday and Friday. 

'Jam , M 

IM 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Bilthra ... 

• •• 

Ditto. 

liathannjha 

»• 

Ditto. 

Turi BarHgaon 

at* 

Ditto. 

G'hmdair 

... 

Ditto. 

| Oothua ... 


Ditto. 

Anw in Kul m 

,,, 

Monday and Friday. 

i Turtipar (Hanorwar) 

... 

Ditto. 

' A uwuydu ... 

••• 

Sunday and Tuesday. 

1 Suuadih 

... 

Woduosd iy and Saturday. 

Malet 


Ditto. 

Pharsatar .. 

... 

Dit to. 

1 Meluliri (Xagra) 

»• . 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Barsara 

... 

Ditto. 

Jar wan n ... 

... 

Ditto. 

Narhi 


~ Ditto. 

Man jut! pup,.. 

.. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

I Paras rain pur 

.*> 

Ditto. 

| Uariva 

••• 

Tuesdiy ami Saturday. 

Turtipir 


Ditto. 

| Kaian pura ... 

• * i 

Ditto. 

Parasm ... 


Mond y and Thursday. 

j Sheopur 

•« . 

Ditto. 

1 Kishorganj 

. 

Ditto. 

Sonari Namaria 

* . . 

Ditto. 

1 Kirbdi ... 

. 

Monday. 

j Dubua 

. , 

Sunday. 

1 Jatanpnr ... 

.. i 

Tuesday 

| Jh ijhaur . . 

. . 

Thursday. 

. S iraya Nagdmra 


Saturday. 

| Asanwar 

... 

Monday mid Thursday 

1 Chilkahar ... 


Ditto. 

Duinri ... 

... 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

Kurori ... 

• •• 

Ditto. 

Uijauli ... 

i » • 

Tuesday nml Friday. 

Aundi i. • 

• M 

Monday and Friday. 

Chakra ... 


Ditto. 

Moluuddmpur 

• • • 

Tuesday and Saturdiy. 

Claighai ... 


Ditto. 

Karammar 

♦ .4 

Ditto. 

Mnntar ... 

a • • 

Ditto. 

Sukhpura 

tit 

Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday. 



Bansdih — ( concluded ) 


APPENDIX, 


xxxl 


MARKETS, 1906— (-concluded J. 


Tfthsil. 


Pargana. 


Village. 


Market days. 


Kharid — f conclu- 
ded J. 


Sikandarpur Eaat> 


Bansdili ... * ... 

^iihiitwar ... 

j Scnfri ... 

Jtajpnr ... 

1 Chorkhand ... ... 

, Baragoon ... 

j Him irbari ... * - 

I Apail ... . ... 

Gang pur (Lamhauti) ... 
Shoorampur 

, H:*lpur ... ... 

li«mpnr 
Mannr ... 

* Cliandpur ... 

Kh/ijuri 

Keuii 

H ithauneh... 

P.iriklua 

Sultanpur ... 

Husninabad 
Muudian ... 

/ Dulia Behra 
Sikandaipur 
Hmoiinpur ... 
Kharstnda... 

B igliauri . . 

Magwapar (DuncaDganj) 

G trhmal ... 

Masuumbad 

Kanth 

BinU 

Chandwa ... 

1 Inarbhnli ... ... 

Ba her i 

Pur (Tola Galara) 

. Pur Khas ... 

Gauri ... * 

, Nawauagar... • . . 

vSisotar (Cliaubo Patliak) 
Si wan lvalan 
i Khujuri ... 

Bakhri ... ... 

\ Qaaipur Ml 


Sunday and Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Sunday. 

^Monday. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Do 

Thursday, 

Frid »y 
Do*. 

Do. 

I Wednesd »y ft nd Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. • 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

T ue sd * y and Fr iday. 
Ditto; 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

| Tue ad i y and Saturday, 
j Ditto, 

i Sunday. 

I Tuesdiy. 

Th u rsday. 

Do. 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 




•mum 'usiji 'ipi'suBa 


jrxxu 


Battia District, 


Tahsil 



Laklincsar ' 

1 n 

Mha n <1 a i- 
1 ur W cst 

K puhit 
e&t. 


Khar id 


Sikandar 
pur East 


dar- J 


FAllts, 1^06 


Locality. 

Name of fau 

Date 

Appmvi- 

in i f « 
l \ l 1 1 go 
> h 1 1 1 nd- 
1 i ru < 

Billie , 

I)uli i 


Kntik Midi loth ^ 

r »00 000 

Do 

B j u disiu i 

• i 

Ku ii s„,li loth . 1 

r> 000 

sh i ijk u pu 

Mill Bh iwmi 

C h ut Svidi 9th 1 

5 000 

Si ,*u pill * 

(fli i/i in 


li ll 1 US S ITll 2i»t, 

< K)0 

Jill JwTlOlP . . 

B \ u dismi 


Ku u 8 ni i iOth 

toon 

Karon 

s)u oi iti i 


B1n„ in B idi Idtl j 

( ooo 

ENu iruij , 

S ill s* Ii 1 B lh l , 

1 

Vi*h in Sudi o h 

20,000 

Visit. 

It until i 

* i 

Ku u Si U ]u It ' 

1 3 >00 

Lil hiiLsnr 

Du ^ ill 

i 

• 

i 

| 

lh _ n ii i n ^ it 
A ^u>t 

1 uuo 

1 

S nidih ... 

li in u mini 


't h ut Sudi r »th ... 

I 

20 000 

1 i hoi a 

Ditto 

« • 

Ditto 

*» 

J 000 

Bmsdih ... 

D is hi i 

• M 

Kuir sudi JOth 

1 

° ooo 

M mi* pm 

D li • 

• * | 

Di t * i . 1 

| 

1 

i jOO 

fin li u 1> n i ,. 

Ditto 

! 

Ditti ,, 1 

SOO 

S ill ltv\ \T 

Di< t 


I) u. . J 

' i no 


Dlt o 

• 

Di t to „ 

1 >00 

Sui i ] pur i ... 

Ditto 


Ditt > . 1 

300 

( h ni lpui ... 

Dill » 

. 

Du*. 1 

2/H>0 

Mdlhi 

Di to 

. 

j 

Ditto 

1 000 

R«Mi 

Ditto 


Ditto . 1 

2 0O0 

Aprluili • 

l)it‘o 

. 

Ditto 1 

I 

1 1 000 

Am tfh l 

Sh< < i itri 

• • 

L*h fc nm Badi 1 Uh 

1 1 000 

( hhil umi 

Ditto 

Ml 

J)itt > 

1 2 000 

Kajpui 

Ditto 

* * 

Ditto «. 

2 000 

Bilupur 

Ditto 


Ditio , 

1,000 

.Ih irk it ha ... 

Dil to 

*** 

Ditto 

400 

Munnr 

I ktl^l V 


Baisakh Sildi 3rd 

9,000 

Sikandar pur, 

Muhfti i im 

• M 

Muh u i am 3 Oth . 

9,000 

Zahidipur #e . 

Dugih M ikh- 
| dum Mhib. 

Zil hi jti 11th M 

4,000 


GAZETTEER OF BALLIA. 


IX D K \. 


A. 

Act \X of 1856, pp. 132, 16.*, 

1KH, 231, 214, 248, 2&0, 203, 206. 
jjj-r.vul i . p. 103* 

Atri ioult ui«\ pp- 31 1o 34 
Ainu* riu’i', pp 0, 215, 258* 

Ahirs, pp. 76, 100. 

A.l.^-nli. VV .i, 213. 

\liimr Sur vmi, j \ . n, 201, *t>2. 
AlhiMil Imd**, pp. 3, 4, 6, 110 to 12*-* 

A tml iri , ]» 170 
Au jorptir, pp. 159. 199. 

Anth.iim, pp. 75, t>9, 189 ; vide also 
It » j puts. 

A*) nr » 1 »1, p. 209. 

At ih n nun, p 15. 

Art* t of l ho district, p. 3. 

A i liar, p 30. 

Aiya Snmaj. pp 6', 68. 

AM.inwitr, p 222. 

A t In 1 1, pp 02, 03, 22S. 

A ; 1 1 *> , pp. <> s i 79 
Auudi, pp. 05, 221. 

B. 


Bariujotis, p. 75 ; rule oKo Rajputs, 
ltagtmimcli' p. 14. 

Rahaura, p. 103. 

Unlit* ra ri\or, pp 0, 205 
Uohcri river, pp. 0, fill, 218, 250, 
Buhonvar, p 10 

Bninu, pp. 02, 03, GO, 78, 95, l~t, !• °» 
109, JtU. 

Ba.s, pp. 71,89, 97, 110, 148, 262 ; vido 
also Rajputs. 

Rijrn, ]>. 30. 

lUjrnhu n\or, vido Bahcrn. 

Bnkuchi, p. 15. 

Btllm, pp. 8. 17, 62, 05, 61,66,1*4, 
135, 136, 159, 106. 

Ballin pirprann, pp. 148, 101, M. 

Ballm tnUHil, pp 109, 176. 

H tin pur, pp. 216,^217, 

Banian, pp. 77, 97. „ i 

Bansdih, pp. 2, 17, 54, 55, 60, 66, <2, . 

124, 135, 139, 178. 

BauHilih tnhail, pp. 109, 180. 

Bnnsthaua, pp. 9, 73, 107. 


Bnr.ipaou, pp 65, 58, 66, 68, 73, 136, • 
108,183 ' 

Bum is, p. 79. 

Bnraiupnr, p 21 
Bir.iuli, ji* 124. 

Bub tin, p. 79 
Bnrk.i T.tl, p 205. 
lUrlcy, p 36. • 

IUrmhftin, pp 18, 200. 

Barron 1 uul, p. 14. 

Uni k iri, p. 72. 

Biruum, p 10. . ^ 

Birxt irs, pp. 72, 93, 97, HO, 20/. 23 *> , 
vide also Rajputs. 

Bisftntpur, pp 11,71,171,184. 

Bt^uiln Tal, pp 10, 12, 180,220,2^, 
209. 

B isors, p. 79, 

H ty hi * ( p 79 
Buidpur. P 106. 

Bv lums, p 80. 

B» Kipili, p 111 

Rh.idum pirjrnia, pp. l« r >. 17, 84, 118, 
1 80. 

Bhidinrn Tirehbapnr* p 16. 

Ulinkai , p 193 

Hh iNnud, pp. 53, 60, 134, *187 
Bb ingi**, p 07. 

Bliaiauli, p 201. 

Oh irn, pp. 77, 120, 128, 139. 

Obit l\x ilia, pp. 132, 193, 

, Blmnpur.i, p. 201. 

i Blniinhns, pp 71, /2, *1o t 78, v., 1 M \ 
110, 200, 239 
Rhus vil i, p. 10 1. 

, Bu;*lu, pp 7 1. 70, 1/4, 
i Bij upur, p. 7 if. 

Bijuun, p. 111. 

B 1 inn, p. ol. 

Bilthi », pp. 2, 10, 17, 55. 61, 188. 

B lhmnj ha, pp 53, 187, 201. 
liincb .pra, p. 4. 

Binds, pp. 7S, 79, 165. 

Bimbi .s pp 70, 89, 197; vtdr Smg*r« 
Buds, p. 19. 

Birnnrb iri, p. 53. 

Bison*, pp. 73, 89 ; vide also Rajput*. 
Blindings, p. 29. 

Boti ndnr i os of the district, pp. 1, 111 
Brahman*, pp, 76, 89, 106. 

I Bricks, p. 17. 



a 


ISTDEX. 


Bridges, p. 10. 

Budlm Mnafl, pp. 122, 257. 

Budhi river, pp. 10, j 2 , 218, 221 245 
Building material,, pp . 17l8 ’ ^ 
Bungalows, p. Co. PP ’ 18< ' 

Bui liga uga river, pp, 192, 193 # 

c. 

Cam els, p 23. 

Caster, pp. 09 to 82 
Cattle, pp. 20 to 22. 

Cattle disc iso, p. 23. 

Cattle pounds, p 13c. 

( ensub, m /<? Population* 

C esses, pp. 122 to 124. * 

Y l *kia, p. l 

Cli ilvra, pp 55, is 7. 

Chamars, pp. 76, i 2 g 
Ch ujtl ur, p 13. 

CluiKi I)iar,, j T 6, 15, 5S, 01, 133 180 

f, ‘ U 1’1> 74. Sf> J «,„/« aKo Rajpuu' 
f Inndpur, J>p, 124, 1(10 JF ' US 

Chaml,- l l« u MH, ,, 75 / Uaj 

Churkimd, pp So 7, 210. 

CnaiMivui, p. 252 
Chaubinas, pp 20 i. 20‘> 

C '““ S ' v , 1 ' 7J - b2 ' b * : -1*0 Bij. 

Chums 1 gh it, p J45. 

ri'l'n.H.iip. n, 71. 130, 175, 305 210 
011. 0-., pp 72, 175, 100. , J - 

Christianity, pp C7, 08. 

Churi liars, p. 23. 

Civil courts, p 109. 

Climate, p 2 1. 

Commerce, pp 51 to 5c 
Conuu iin^at <ms, pp 57toCl 

Com B I,,n °5 tU ° P* -LOG. 

Cu»t un-wcaVing, p . 53 
Ci iuie, pp. 7 H, 125. 

Cmum tl (units, p. 109. 

£ ,M PS p p> 34 l0 37 
Culm a ted unit, p 31. 

Cultivating tenure, p. 8. 
twin vi Lon, pp. 3] to 34 

,/, f tlvat '; ra > P JOG; „ u Tenants, 

Cul tillable waste, p. 33. 


D. 

Dahgars, j>. 70 , 

JMdu fair, pp. 21, 22, 56,167. 

Jhif.ihs, p 82. ' 

Bahu, p. W. 

B*»lin Clilmpra, p. 236. 

fe^, p, S pp - 22 > m > m 'm 225. 

Da*oli, p, 21. 


Boorbi, p. 179. 

Dhaka, pp. 64, HJ 140 c^ 0 

Dhobis, p. 79; ' 261 ' 

Dialects, p 83 
Driras, pp. 3, 7> 8 . 

Bighji^ pp 74> l? t 

Blunts, pp. 72, 140; ride also Raimits 
}•!*:***»., pp. 135,130. J1 
Ui still cry, p. 127. 

Distiict Boaid, p 132 

Doiu % , p. 7p ' A * 

Douwai-j, pp 7!> 78> gp 11Q 175 c 
rnlo also Kijpnts. ' 

Double. cropping p. 32 
Dram ige, p 13 
Dubliaml p. 53 
Doha Belir », pp 01, 92, 190 
DuKti, pp 01, 159, 2 3 (j 
l)..n„a uu , 8Ufc>I)l , s. 7 1, 75, ss, go, ]7l. 

JJuum. pp, JO, 1511, 17.-, jo; 
l>iu j mpm, , ip (tii 7t> ]7l ■ 

DuMdbs, pp 7 1, 7s, UO, j.-aj, ig,-,, 

13. 

I i9 ,,c,ti<>n . 1>1> «n to 13 5. 

• hmifri itmn, p in. 

i'.pidt'mics, pp. «, t() os 
,; xt lb, ‘i ]>l>. 5 1, 127. 

fciport*. p. 51. 

F. 

i’ 1 >1 s, pp r>r, r, 7. 

Wmiiks, pp 21, |;i to 17. 

I J, >‘l lr \ |> S2 

! Ci uni, p |u 

j Conn s, p. 91 >. 
u n P J.u 

! 11 Uwtoiy, pp. Ill to 12a. 

I *"<»><■ III S, pp II, 12' 10. 

! ' ,0 "*'S PP- t. ■>, 7,^,}, 21 

j 1 01 oh Li, pp tj, jo 

a. 

tfidiriyas, p 79. 

OitiinvarH, j) 75. 

Jf li'fnt* p 70; iiflc also Uaj put*. 

j <^ingiuli, p 159 

| rivor, pp. J, 6 to. 9, (10, 120. 

S.stS^";,V'- 7 “- "■ «■ ,!3 - 

<t,t* ffi 8 *. »»■ «* 1 w 

Cl»iiUm», p. 7a ; vide also lOijputs. 
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Geology, pp. 2, 17. 

Ghngra river, pp. 1, 4 to 6, 60, 119. 
Gharauli, p. 176. 

Goats, p. 22. 

Goka Tal, p. 13. 

Gop»lpur, pp. 74, 174. 

Goshams, p. 68. 

Gram, pp. 36, 37. 

Groves, p. 16. 

Uuthauli, p. 63. 

ii. 


llaha river, p 5 ; ride Ahar. 

Hajauli, pp. 65, 71, 97, 202, 221. 
Haldharpur, pp. 124, 131,187, 203. 

Haldi (parguna Ballia), pp. 8, 60, 61, 
66, 74, 91, 124, 203. 

Haldi (pargana Sikandarpur WeBt), pp, 
13, 144, 204, 261. 

Haldi. Raja of, pp. 74, 90 to 92, 161, 174 
Ilansnngir, pp 8,61,207. 

Hanumanganj, pp. 11, 17, 62, 97, 206. 

H irihobans ; vide Hayobana. 

Harvests, p. 34% 

Hath tunj, p. 92, 

Hayobans, pp. 74, 89, 90, 140, 174 ; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Health, p 25. 

Heights, p. 4. 

Hemp drugs, p. 128. 

Hi ad us, pp. 67, 68 to 79. 

Horses, p. 22. 

Husain&bad, pp* 53, 206. 

i. 

rbrahimabad, p. 192. 

Imports, p. 64. 

Income-tax* p. 130. 

Indarpur, p 222. 

Indaur, p. 16. 

Indigo, pp. 96, 61. 

Infanticide, pp. 67, 126. 

Infirmities, p. 29. 

Interest, p. 61. 

Intwari, p. 13. 

Iraqis, pp. 81, 223. 

Irrigation, pp. 37 to 43. 

Island No. 36, p. 196. 

Ismail pur, pp. 261, 262. 

Itaura, pp, 12, 186. 

j. 


Jtgirsand, pp. 97, 315. 

Jail,, p. 136. 

Jan, pp. 68, 338. 

Jamnan, pp. 74. 174. 

Janari, pp. 74, 175. 

Jatihi, pp 8, 16, 65, 80, 308. 
Jhll., pp. io, 11,89,48. 
Jijauli. p. 63. 


J unr, p. 85. 

Jul.ihas, pp. 52, 63, 66, 80, 161. 
Jungles, pp. 15, 16, 


K. 


Kahars, pp. 19, 78, 128. 

KaitkiyUi, p. 72. • 

K.ikuns, p. 75 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Kalwars, pp. 78, 81. 

Kimk.irs, pp. 78, 79. 

Kankar, pp. 17, 18. 

Kanlu llabu jagir, vide Qasim Basar 
estate . 0 
Knpuri, p. 51. 

K v ram in ir, pp. 63, 207, 216. 

Karan Chkapia, pg. 192, 193. 

Kara on, p. 10. 

Karcliohas, pp. 70, 89,97, 140, 160,223; 

ct de alao Rajputs. ** 

Karnngmj, p. 188. 

Karnai, pp. 139, 174, 207. 

Karon, pp. 199, 201, 2US. 

Katehar Nala, pp. It), 11, 13, 43, 167, 
171. 

Katliaura, pp 209,251,257. 

Kausiks, pp. 73, 89, 147, 160, 183 ; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Kawal Dali, pp. 12, 14. 

Kayaetlis pp. 67, 78, 89. 

Keora, jip. 21, 63, 209. 

Khadtpur, p. 4. 

Khaim, pp. 261, 262, 267. 

Khairadih, p. 139. 

Khajuri, pp. 210, 267. 

Kharaum, pp. 72, 210, 21 o. 

Kharid, pp 144, 148, 211. • 

Kharid pargina, pp. 17, 36, 72, 212. 
Kharid tappa , p. 147. 

Kharsanda, pp. 217, 257. 

Khawaspur Dutra, p. 111. 

Kilididipur, p 58. 

Kmwars, pp. 72, 89, 97, 140. 176, 190; 

rtcisalso Rajputs. 

Kishatkgmj, p. 21. 

Kodw, p 35. 

Koeris, pp. 77, 106, 

Kop, pp. 96, 262. 

Kopachit East pargana, pp. 71, 148, 217. 
Kopachit West pargana, pp. 71, 73, 
148, 221. 

Kopwa, pp. 16, 221. 

Korantadih, pp. 17, 22, 60, 124, 127i 
161, 224. 

Koris, p. 63. 

Kot, pp. 82, 257. 

Kotwa, pp. 17, 55, 165, 224* 

Kot wan, p. 62. 

Kumhars, p. 78. 

Kun jra«, p. 82. 

Kurmis, pp* 78, 106. 



iv 


INDEX. 


L. 

Lahsani, p. 52. 

Lakes, pp. 10, 11, 12. 

La k hxxesa r, pp. 13V), 226, 228. 

Lakhuesar paigana, pp. 68, 70, 84, 148, 
161, 225. 

Lakra nala, pp. 226, 250. 

Landowners, pp, 00 to 07. 

Language, p. 83. 

Levels, p. 4. 

Lilkar, pp. 15, 78, 257, 

Lane, p. 18. 

Literacy, p. 134. 

Literature, p. 83. 

Lobar s, p. 78. 

Lohatamias, pp. 74, 78, 80/ 140, 161, 
105 ; vide also Rajputs. 

Luniss, pp. 53, 78. 

M. 

Madhohani, p. 134. 

Magistrates, p 1 O 0 . 

Mahutwar, vide Su bat war 
Mairittir, pp. 52, 21 G, 231 
Mai 70, p. 35. 

M« jhos, pp. 72, 206, 216, 

Majhawa, pp. 22, 232. 

Ma.ll.ibs, pp. 10, 78, 79. 

Mandua, p 33. 

Mingai river, pp. 10, 100 
Maniav, pp. 2, 52, 55, 58, 61, 60, 72, 97, 
153, 233 

Man nf nr ture^, pp. 61 to 64 
Markets, p. 35 
Ahamnpur, p. 257 . 

Mathi, p. 107. 

Meondi Kalan, p. 16. 

Middlia, pp 53, 71, 175. 

Migration, p. 65. 

Minerals, p. 17 . 

Mub nnmadpur, pp. 63, 237, 261. 
Mundian, pp. 64, 72, 02, 

Mumhari Dali, pp. 6, 12, 213, 
Municipality, pp. 132, 170. 

Munsifs, p. 100. 

Murari Patti, p. 02. 

Murli Cbhapra, p. 236. 

Musalmans. pp 67, 80 to 82, 00, 97, 141. 
Mutiny. The — in Pallia, pp. 164 to 100, 

N. 

Nagpur, p. 16. 

Nagpura, pp. 63, 228, 236. 

Nagra, pp. 45, 60, 71, 97, 110, 124, 130, 
160, 237. 

Nagwa, p 238. 

N»i®, pp. 78, 82. 

Narampur, pp. Ill, 139, 238. 
Narauhaa; vide Nnraun’s. 

Narauftis, pp. 71, 89, 140, 179; vide 
aleq Rajputs. 


Narhi, pp, 66, 78, 07, 124, 200, 23 
Nasirpur, p. 221 . 

Naukagaoa, p. 61. 

Nanrangi, pp. 6 1, 178. 

Navigation, pp. 4. 0, 55, 60. 
Nawauagar, pp. 52, 80, 82, 136, 21 
N.iznl, p. 136. 

o. 

Oeeu patio is, p 82. 

O piuu^ *p. 120. 

p. 

Piuktoiins, p. 73 ; vide also Raj pul 
Pakku-kot, pp 130, 210 
l Nik ri, pp 21 u, 210, 257. 

Punwui*, pp. 75, 80 , also Raj 

ParhmUipur, p 55 

Pardh in pur, pp. 0, 45, 212. 

INirganib, pp 10°, 11<) 

Piiilinrei, p. 71 ; nrtn al ,<i Rajputs 
P.u man mdpur, ]< 51. 

Parsia talutf i f p 15 4. 

Pasis, pp, 10, 70, 128. 

Paths iih, p Hi. 

Pat kb mb, pp. 10, 62. 

TV as, p 37 

I’.mOuhm pp 51,82,253. 

Pliarai nata, p 259. 

Fh irsntav.,pp 81, 07, 10^,2 40, 261. 
Phcphnu, pp 30, 5S, 121, 241. 

Piari.i, pp. 59, 202. 

Pilklii, p 15. 

Pipid-ghat, pp 10, 50, 

PI «gue, p. 28. 

Pol.ee, pp. 12 4, 125. 

1’nppy. i>l>* ^7, 12'>. 

Population, pp 63 to 65. 

Post-offices, p, 1J1. 

Pottery, p. 51. 

Prices, p 47 

Propueiary castes, p 80. 

Pi opr let ary tenures, pp 84 to 80. 

Pi opr ic tort, ip 00 to 98, 

Pur, pp. 70,97, 210, 211. 

Q. 

Qasim Bazar estate, pp* 12, 02, 122. 

Q lssabs, p 62. 

Qazipur, pp, 211, 257. 

Qutbganj, pp. 2, 4, <31, 141, 209. 

R. 

Raghubansis, p. 75 ; vide also Rajpn 
Haghunatlipur, p. 63. 

Kaikwars, p. 76; vide also Rajputs* 
Hail ways, pp. 66, 58. 

Rainfall, p. 24. 
ltajagao n, vide Kbarauni* 



index, 
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Ra jkumars, p 75 ; vide also jtaj piffts. 
Rajputs, pp. 25, 67, 69 to 76 t 82 Jft, 100, 
139 to 141, 177^ 182, 

Rangrez, p. 82. 

Kunigauj, pp. 55, 57, 165, 221. 

Basra, pp. 10, 13, 16, 63, 65, 60, 68, 80, 
97, 124,127, 132, 152, LOO, 212. 

KaBr a tabs'll, pp. 16, 109, 244. 

Ratanpnra, pp 12, 08, 185^217. 

Rathors, p. 75 ; vuln uUo ItVputs. 
Ratsanrl, pp. 71, 97, 130, 16i^!20^47. 
Registration, p. 130. 

Religions, pp, 67, 68. 

Routs, pp. 8, 99. 103 to 106. 

Rooti, pp. 53, 55, 68. 66, 75, 124, 247. 
Bcoti Dali, pp. 12, 13. 

Repuru, p 174. 

Revenue ; ride Kifteal History, 

Hire, pp 11, 34, 35, 37. 
liivers pp 4 to 12, 43. 

JioKls, pp. 55, 59. 

Itohuapuras, p, 175. 

s. 

Sahatwar, pp. 2, 21, 52. 53, 55, 58, 66, 
72, 97, 121, 219. 

Ralv. fla, p. 188 
Saiyids, p. H2. 

Sakhel Tal, p. 13. 

Salt, pp. 15, 17, 53. 

Saltpetre, pp. 15, 17, 53, 51. 

Sarai Kota, p. 111. 

Sarayan, pp. 51, 224, 261. 

Sariya, p. 72. 

Sarju liver, pp. 1, 9, 20, 56, 60, 217, 

221 . 

Saun, p. 222* 

Haunra, p. 10. 

Schools, pp. 133, 134. 

Sects, pp. 68, 8<>. 

Songirs, pp. 68, 70, 86, 89, 97, 140, 151, 
loO, 228 ; vide also Rajputs. 

Scriya, p. 250. 

Ror talvqa , pp. 14, 96, 171, 175, 250, 
Sex, p. 66. # 

Shah pur, pp. 261, 262. 

Shah Salem pur tappa, pp, 147, 210, 
220, 242, 257. 

Slmnkar pur, p. 10. 

Sheep, p. 22. 

Sheikhs, p. 81* 

She o pur, p. 111. 

Sheopurdiar, pp. 8, 15, 75, 158, 174, 
251. 

Shitab Diarn, pp, 1, 193. 

Siar, pp. 13, 58, 60, 188, 266. 

Sihach&ur, p. 18. 

BUtapdarpur. pp. 12, 51, 53, 55, 60, 66, 
82, 124, 143, 25?. 

Sikandarpur East pargana, p. 254. 
Sikandarpur West pargan% p. 258. 
Sikarxa, p. 52. ^ 

, Sikhs, pp. 07, 08. 


Singahi, p. 114. 

Sisotar, pp. 78, 257. 

Sital Patti, p. 111. 

Siwun, pp. 255, 267. 

Small- pux, p. 27. 

Soils, pp. 3, 7. 

Sojris, p 79. 

Son ad ill, pp. 57, 266. 

Sonars, p. 78* 

Sonbarsa, pp 60, 135, 1C5, 262. 

Souw uii estate, pp. *81, 93, 122,160, 
174, 563. 

Srinagar, pp 159, 203. 

Kti pal pur, p. 104, 

Stumps, p. 12lf. 

Subordinate tenures, p,98. 

Sugarcan*^ )>. 36. 

Sugar manufacture, pp. 11, 52, 97. 

Suli ion, p. 201. 

Sukhpui a, pp. 72, 150, 202, 210, 264. 
8ultanpur, p. 216. % 

Suraha Tal, pp. 9, 10," 11, 20. 37, 62, 71, 
184. 

Surcmanpur, pp. 58, 134, 264* 

T. 

Tahsils, pp. 109, 110, 176. 180, 244. 
Tujpur, p. 159. 

T ikarwaud, ] p. 97 , 174 
I T *1 p j i Tal, j p 13, 14, 226 
I T inks, pp 39, 42, 
i Tari, pp 16, 128. 

Tan Raragaou, pp. 55, 2(55. 

Telegraph, p. 131. 

Telia, p 78. 

Tenants, pp. 98 to 103, 1 k „ 

T^ngonmn, p. 13. 

Ttn grab a river, pp. G, 12, *189. 

Tenure ■», p. 76 

Tetihas, pp. 75, 78, 89 , 262; vide also 
R 1 j put a. 

Thamhanpura, p. 175. 

Tikjt Doori, pp. 52, 228, 265! 

Timber, pp 10, 18, 

Tiyars, p, 79. 

Tola Si* an Rti, p. 124. 

Tor* ri\er ; ride Sarju. 

'j opngrapH^pp. 2 to 13. 

Tow ns, p 66. 

Trade, pp. 61 to 56, 61. 

Transport, p. 58 ; vide also Cattle. 
Trees, p 16. 

Turtipai, pp, 4, 17, 52, 54, 160, 260. 

u. 

IJbhaon, pp, 59, 60, 124, 267. 

ITdhopura, p. 92. 
l r j iar, pp. 55, 224. 

Ujjaina, pp. 76, 90, 174, 261; vid* aUo 

Rajputs. 

Usur, pp. 3, 15, 185, 226, 259. 
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V. 

Vaccination, p 27. 

Vegetables, p 87. 

Villages, pp 7, 86. 

Vital statistics, pp, 25, 67 

Vi is {anagram. Maharaja of— p. 95. 

w. 

Wages, p 48. 

Waste land, p. 14. 

Water-level, p. 39. 


r ‘ ' 1 

Wa*i. spur, p. 10. 

Weigtf'* and measures, 49. 

Wells. p> 89. 

Wheat, p. 36. 

Wild animals, p. 19. 

z. 


Zahidipnr, ; . 211. 

Zaid^ropc p. 87. 

Zaniind** s, vide Piopiiotors. 

ZirabtSbii, pp. 10, 69, 139, 174 j v\dt 
also Hanumanganj. 




